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PREFACE. 


In lately submitting to the public a volume 
on the Expediency of continuing the System 
by which the Trade and Government of In- 
dia are at present regulated, the Author men- 
tioned his purpose of immediately following 
up that publication with Sketches of the His- 
tory of the East-India Company, accom- 
panied by miscellaneous remarks. The his- 
torical essay to which his promise referred is 
coiitauied in the ensuing pages. 

Both the former and the present volume 
are, in fact, detached members of a larger 
work, long since projected by the author, but 
which his want of adequate leisure, ability, 
and information, and the great extensiveness 
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of the undertaking itself, have compelled him, 
to abandon. In the work alluded to, it was 
intended to attempt a full discussion, in all its 
branches, of the question respecting the most 
eligible system of connexion between this coun- 
try and the East-Indies. Although the author 
had not fully appreciated at the outset the 
difficulty of such an enterprise, yet he would 
never have embarked in it, but for the per- 
suasions of those to whose advice he owed 
respect, and from an idea that even a very 
imperfect execution of the design might not 
be without its use. 

The question respecting the best Indian, 
system, considered as affecting the interests 
both of England and of India, unites every 
claim on the public attention that can appeal 
either to the more selfish propensities of hu- 
man nature, or to those nobler feelings and 
principles which command the discharge of 
disinterested or even painful duties. All these 
claims were strengthened by the near ap- 
proach of the period at which the question 
must of necessity undergo the decision of th« 
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legislature. Yet they seemed to be preferred 
with but little effect ; even those by whom the 
subject was not utterly neglected, shewing 
themselves content with such notions respect- 
ing it as were suggested by prepossession or 
accident. At the same time, it was a matter 
of complaint that information respecting In- 
dia, in a popular and practicable shape, could 
not readily be attained ; and, in the absence 
of correct intelligence, various misrepresent 
tations were circulated with too much suc- 
cess. 

Such a state of things apparently supplied 
an adequate apology for any fair endeavour 
to elucidate this great subject, even at a con- 
siderable risk of failure. The attempt was 
arduous j but the necessity that it should 
speedily be made somewhere might justify 
even imperfect qualifications in venturing on 
the task. It was under these impressions that 
the present author formed his original desig^; 
which, however, notwithstanding the repeated 
adjournments of the question by Parliament, 
he has found it impossible completely to exe- 
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cute, and has therefore relinquished. He 
can only hope that the approximation which 
he has made to it, in the present volume aijd 
in that which he before published, may be 
received with indulgence, and may not totally 
fail of effect. 

Under every view of the important ques- 
tions pending between the India Company 
and the nation, it is plain that the past history 
of the Company must more or less enter 
into consideration ; because it furnishes one 
set of the elements from which the present 
nature and tendency of their system are to 
be ascertained. In the existing case, how- 
ever, an additional reason for bestowing a 
careful attention on that history arises from 
the unjustifiable use which has been made of 
it by some authors. The transactions of the 
Company, from a very early date, have been 
explored only to be brought forward with the 
utmost exaggeration and partiality. Their 
annals are made to exhibit, not the occasional 
recurrence of those dark passages by which 
the records of human conduct are too fre- 
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quently polluted, but one unbroken, extent of 
intrigue or venality at home, and violence or 
perfidy abroad. Of such representations, hoW'- 
ever laudable may have been the motive, the 
tendency is most injurious. They affect the 
minds of men with a powerful though inde- 
finite impression of horror towards a system 
which appears thus pregnant 'with crime ; 
an impression, not to be effaced by the argu- 
ment, however unanswerably urged, that 
most of the gloomy descriptions in question, 
even should their correctness be admitted, can 
have little relevancy to the subjects now at 
issue. If the benefits actually resulting from 
the existence of the India Company are enu- 
merated, it IS tacitly assumed that all of them 
are much more than balanced by a long arrear 
of unaccounted delinquency. In order to en- 
counter these prejudices, it was esteemed ad- 
visable that the history of the Company 
should be regularly though succinctly given ; 
with the view, not of exculpating them from 
censure wherever it might be deserved, but of 
confining censure to the actual amount, 
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whatever it may be, of their deservings, and 
of assisting the reader to settle for him- 
self the account of merit, on the one hand, 
between the Company and the country, on 
the other, between the Company and their 
dominions in India. 

In the event, however, the author has not 
been able to bring the course of his general 
narrative lower than the year 1773. Before 
that period, and for some years after it, the 
Indo-British empire was immature, and the 
administration of it necessarily experimental. 
The system, therefore, would then inevitably 
exhibit evils and disorders which, if soundly 
constituted, it might be expected gradually 
to outgrow. It is a matter of great regret 
to the author that he is thus prevented from 
challenging almost unmixed praise to the ma- 
turity of that system, the infancy of which 
he, in the following pages, defends from un- 
just blame. At the same time, his cause will 
surely suffer no injury, in the mind of a 
candid and impartial reader, from the cir- 
cumstance that it is here vindicated exactly 
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on that ground where it undoubtedly con- 
tends at the least advantage. 

There is also another consideration worthy 
of mention on this point. Some very distin- 
guished opponents of the Company have al- 
leged that the merits, whatever they are, of 
the present Indian system, redound to the 
credit, not of that body, but of the British 
legislature. The government of the Com- 
pany, according to those persons, is in its 
nature essentially bad; its excellencies are 
superinduced j and must be ascribed, not to 
the Company, who nominally govern, but 
to the authority of the executive power and 
of Parliament, which effectually controuls, 
Now it is material to observe that, although 
the Indian Board of Contro>ul, as it now 
subsists, was not constituted till the year 
1784, yet the Regulating Act of 1773 first 
gave the administration at home, and, by 
consequence, the legislature, fi positive con- 
cern in the interests, and a formal though an 
pl-defined superintendence over the procee4- 
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ing's, of the Company The year 177 
therefore, constitutes the precise eera at 
which the principle of legislative and minis- 
terial controul had its birth and he who 
vindicates the previous proceedings of the 
Company has at least the merit of throwing 
away that boirowed shield with which they 
are accused of meanly covering their own 
imbecility. Here at least, whatever pallia- 
tion can be offered for what seems wrong, 
whatever explanation of what seems doubt- 
ful, whatever commendation of what is right, 
the merit, whether negative or positive, is 
their own. As they must bear all the blame, 
so they may appropriate all the praise. 

In order to supply, though imperfectly, that 
portion of the history which is wanting, a se- 
parate chapter has been added, containing an 
outline of the more memorable changes that 
have taken place in the infernal administra- 
tion of British India since the period of 
1773* The excellent system which has been 
the consummation of those changes, the au- 
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thor has endeavoured minutely to describe in 
his former volume. 

The authorities from which the represen- 
tations given in the following work have been 
derived, are generally referred to by name, 
Bjnd will, it is trusted, be deemed unexcep- 
tionable. In some cases, the references have 
been accidentally omitted ; but with respect 
to every material part of the history, the 
reader will easily perceive the general sources 
of the information submitted to him. The 
first century and a half of the Cbmpany’s his- 
tory forms that part of it respecting which 
the published accounts are in general the 
most wretchedly scanty. This defect has 
been lately supplied, down to the year 1 / 08 , 
by Mr. Bruce’s compilation of the Annals of 
the East-India Company -. to which very use- 
ful work the present ivriter is greatly indebted 
in his first chapter. He has also availed 
himself of various other means of informa- 
tion with respect to the same period, most of 
which are distinctly mentioned. His state- 
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meats of tlie events during the first half of 
the eighteenth century, he partly owes to au- 
thentic accounts obtained from the India 
House. After that time, the published in- 
formation is copious and universally accessi- 
ble, though, with the exception of Orrae’s 
history, little known. 

It remains only to be added that, in com- 
posing the present volume, the writer con- 
ceived himself to be merely stating the facts 
of a litigated case. He has, therefore, been 
little ambitious of the excellencies usually 
considered as the great virtue| of historic 
composition, with the exception always of 
that fidelity from the observance of which no 
species of recital can be absolved. This re- 
mark is here solicitously made, both as some 
excuse for the general dryness of the book, 
and also in order to explain what might other- 
wise seem the unnatural prominence given to 
some particular passages in the history of the 
Company, as well as the dissertatory and oc- 
casionally polemical form which the recital 
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lias assumed. In so extensive a range of nar- 
rative, it would be presumption in him to in- 
dulge the hope that many inaccuracies may 
not have been committed ; but it has certainly 
not been for want, either of original attention, 
or of scrupulous revisal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The celebrated author of The Wealth of NalionSt 
in speaking of that order of men who, accoiding 
to the term adopted throughout Ins woifc, live oQ 
tlie profits of stock, and moie eqiecially alluding 
to the class of merchants and master-manufac- 
tureis, makes the following remaiks. “ Tliepro* 
“ posal of any new law or regulation , of com* 
“ merce, which comes from this order, ought al- 
“ ways to be listened to with gieat piecaution, 
“ and ought never to be adopted till after having 
“ been long and carefully examined, not only with 
“ the most scrupulous, but with the most suspicious 
attention. It comes ftoin an older of men, 
“ whose interest is never exactly the sadie with 
“ that of the public, who have generally an in* 
“ terest to deceive and even to oppiess the pub- 
“ he, and who accoidmgly have, upon many oc* 
“ casions, both deceived and oppressed it.”* 

Erom other parts of the-.same woik, it appears 
that the laws into tlie enactment of which the au- 
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tlior conceives legislators to have been deluded by 
the selfish cunning of merchants and manuflic- 
tmers, aie the gieat body of restraints imposed 
in modem times on tlie fieedom of trade. One 
passage, selected out of many, will explain Ins no- 
tions on the subject. Having stated the aigu- 
ments which weie employed to lecommend what 
he calls the commercial system at the tune when 
that system was oiigmally planned, he thus pio- 
ceeds to describe the effect of those aiguments. 
“ Such as they weie, however, those aiguments 
“ convinced the people to whom they weie ad- 
“ diessed. They were addiessed by meichants 
“ to paihaments, and to the councils of piinces, 
to nobles, and to countiy gentlemen , by those 
who weie supposed to undei stand tiade, to 
** those who weie conscious to themselves that 
*' they knew nothing about the matter. That 
“ foreign trade enriched the country, expeiience 
“ demonstiated to the nobles and country gentle- 
“ men, as well as to the meichants ; but how, or 
“ m what manner, none of them well knew. The 
meichants knew peifectly in what mannei it en- 
“ riched themselves. It was their business to 
“ know it. But to know m what manner it en- 
« iiched the countiy, was no pait of their busi- 
“ ness. The subject never came mto then consi- 
deration, but when they had occasion to apply 
* to then country for some change in the laws le- 
“ latmg to fpieign trade. It then became necesi 
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“ saiy to say something about the beneficial effects 
“ of foieign tiade, and the mannei in which those 
“ effects weie obstructed by the laws as they then 
“ stood.”’*' 

The same author, elscwheie, bungs tins lan- 
guage diiectly home to that class of commercial 
■regulations winch moie immediately falls witlun 
the view of the piesent woik. “ In the greater 
“ pait of the commercial states of Europe,” he 
infoims us, “ particular companies of meichants 
“ have had the address to pet smide the legislature to 
“ entiust to them this pait of the duty of the so- 
“ veieign (the protection of a paxticular branch 
“ of tiade), together with all the powers which 
“ are necessarily connected with it.”t 

There is no surer method of touching tlie pas- 
sions of men, than by intimating to them that 
they have been duped. In the passages just 
quoted, and otheislike them, Dr. Smith does not 
charge the men to whose influence he asciibes 
the existence of our commercial system, with hav- 
ing fully known and deliberately contemplated the 
extent of - the evil which, as he thinks, tliey weie 
entaihng on the public. He says, howevei, what 
veiy little diffeis fiom such an accusation, and 
the indcfimteness of some of his expressions, and 
the tone of saicasm which pervades otheis, would 
lead most icadeis to supply the diffeience m then 
S 2 
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own minds. As lus lepiesentations to the same 
puipoit often lecui, they cannot but pioduce a 
sti ong, and that not a veiy just, impi ession. The 
impiession will he the stionger, because, though 
leflexion shews tliat those lepiesentations are made 
up of infeiences as well as facts, and aie therefore 
fair subjects of doubt and enquuy, yet, bemg sum- 
maiily dia^vn up and confidently biought foiward, 
they strike a less observant eye as if they were 
meiely so many statements of a diy fact, which, 
since it is thus competently attested, must of course 
be imphcitly leceived. It will not be supposed that 
any disrespect is heie intended towards Di. Smith, 
whose confidence in delivenng lus opinions doubt- 
less arose from his conviction of their soundness. 
The only question is with legaid to the effect of 
that confidence on his readers. 

Probably, aft men wiU now find more or less to 
blame in the commercial doctnnes which were fa- 
shionable during the two oi three last centuries. 
He who imputes the faults of those doctnnes to 
the nnpeifect state of commercial science at a time 
when all science was imperfect, wiU bd hkely to 
appreciate with candour both theu defects and 
then merits. Nor will the coolness of his judg- 
ment be much disturbed, even though he should 
beheve that the fiamers of them were, to a cer- 
tain extent and insensibly, biassed in their favour 
by considerations of private interest. Unavoida- 
ble Ignorance meets with pity. A moderate de- 
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gree of Self-partiality finds at least foigivenesg. 
But that detei mined and malignant selfishness 
which, with open eyes, or, 'what is neaily the 
game thing, with eyes wilfully closed, saciificeg 
the welfare of thousands to its own base objects, 
is viewed only with sentiments of indignation and 
abhorrence. A fair estimation can scarcely be ex- 
pected of measuies which are believed to have 
pnginatedin mmds actuated by such a motive. 

The assertion of Di. Smith, that the meicantde 
and manufactuiing classes have, upon many occa- 
sions, deceived and oppressed the pubhc, plainly 
denves a great pait of its force and plausibihty 
from that which precedes it, namely, that those 
classes “ have generally an interest to deceive and 
even to oppress the public.” This lemaik is 
apparently meant, not of any paitial, local, or 
temporary interest of the body, but of then col- 
lective and permanent interest. Theauthoi ap- 
pears also to have intended, not merely that the 
vanous members of the body are each interested 
to deceive the pubhc in some way or other, but 
that aU have some such common interest in propa- 
gating deception as may induce them to combine 
for that purpose- Otherwise, the practical in- 
feience will scarcely be sustained ; for, while one 
set was attemptmg to deceive the legislatuie or 
the nation into a measure, another would be equal- 
ly interested, and therefore equally active, in un- 
deceiving them. Even if both weie practicing 
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tl.e same rnta it m.ght bo hoped that, in their 
mntnal struggle, ftey tronld at least unmask each 

ethe, laght nnght be expected to bleak forth 
fiom the collision ot opposite fiauds 
Tliat the sentiment conveyed by ihe nassao-e iii 
question has not heie been i-mo ^ i n 
appear fioin a view of the aiT 
it IS suppoited. Such a 
shew that the aiguraent is far f “^^^’^ovei, wall 
and, indeed, that it seems to ' 

reasoning of which the Avntm 
author, even wheie most open^+* eminent 

fuinish no other instance. “ ^ ''“^adveision, 

pages affoid the best means of rpf,! ™ 

said of one of the ancient hp 
could conquer him but himself. ’ 

The three great, original, anr^ 
ders of society, aie, accordino- 
those whoHve by rent, those who^T^^ Smith,* 
and those who live by profit. 

Tlie inteiest of the first of +i 
says, “ IS strictly and mseparabl he 

“ the geneial mteiest of the ^°’^’’^*^^ted with 
“ either promotes or obstructs^+r^^^^’ 

“ ly piomotes or obstructs necessari- 

trace, minutely, with Dr. Sm^b 
ion, does not appear riecessa^v^^’ 

however, m his obseivations '' irn^hed, 

’ when the 

* Book I, oij^ j.. 
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wealth of a countiy has leached its stationary 
point, then the leal lent of land becomes sta- 
tionary also, that is, neither inci eases noi de- 
clines. 

“ The interest of the second oidei, that of those 
“ who live by wages,’’ it is next shewn, “ is as 
“ strictly connected with the interest of the so- 
ciety as that of the fiist.” The wages of la- 
boQi inciease witli the demand for laboui. The 
demand for labour increases with the means of 
employing it, that is, with the levenue and stock 
of the countiy. “ The inciease of levenue and 
“ stock IS the inciease of national wealth.”* 
When this leal wealth of the society becomes 
stationary, the wages of the laboui ei “_aie soon 
“ reduced to what is baiely enough to enable him 
“ to bung up a famdy, oi to continue the lace of 
labomeis. When the society declines, they fall 
“ even below tlns.”i 

Having thus disposed of the labourer, the water 
proceeds to the employe) s of labom, or to those 
who live by the profits of stock ; and, heie, it will 
be desiiable to exhibit his own words somewhat 
at length. 

“ But the rate of pi ofit does not, like lent and 
** wages, rise with the prospenty, and fall with 
B 4 
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« the declension, of the society. On the con- 
“ trary, it is naturally low in iich, and high in 
“ poor nountiies, and it is always highest in the 
“ countiies winch are gomg fastest to luin. The 
“ interest of this thud ordei, theiefoic, has not 
the same connection wnth the geneial interest 
** of the society, as that of the other two. Mei- 
chants and master manufactmers are, in this 
order, the two classes of people who commonly 
“ employ the laigest capitals, and who, by their 
wealtli, diaw to themselves the gieatest shaie 
** of the pubhc consideiation. As during their 
whole lives they aie engaged in plans and pio- 
** jects, they have fiequently moie acuteness of 
understanding than, the gieatei part of country 
**■> gentlemen. As their thoughts, however, are 
commonly exercised' lathei about the interest 
of their own paiticular bianch of business, than 
about that of the society, theii judgment, even 
when given with the gieatest candour (which 
it has not been upon every occasion), is much 
»* moie to be depended upon with regard tQ; th« 
former of those two objects, than with^egard 
to the latter.” After somewhat dwelling on 
this last remark. Dr. Smith proceeds to observe^ 
that “ the inteiest of the dealers, in any particu- 
lax branch of trade or manufactures, is always, 
** in some respects, different from, and even op- 
posite to, that of the pubhc;” a sentiment 
Which seems to bear no direct relation, either to 
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tlie general scope of his reasoning, oi to the pre- 
ceding pait of it. His apparent object is to shew, 
that the counsel of the employeis of stock is to be 
distrusted, because tliat order, as such, and not 
merely the dealers in any particular branch of 
trade oi manufactures, have a common interest 
separate from that of the public. And the strain 
of hrs previous leasoning bears naturally on this 
object; for, when he speaks of the low or high 
state of profits, he is manifestly refernng to tire 
profits of the order in common, not of any parti- 
jcular members of it. To descant, in this connex- 
ion, on the opposition between the interests of 
the- public and the merely partial interests of the 
obhoxious classes, seems neither relevant nor con- 
clusive. At all events, the pievnous and more 
general reasoning appears to reqmie some com- 
ment, as conveying a very unfair representa- 
tion. 

In the passage adduced, Dr. Smith, aftef le- 
maiking that the rate of profit does not, like rent 
and wages, rise with the prosperity and fall with 
the declension of the society, gives this as the 
first exemphfication of his remaik, that the rate 
pf profit is naturally low in xich countnes. The 
expression rich countries must, of course, compre- 
hend those countries which have reached their 
Stationaiy point of riches, or which, as the au- 
thor elsewhere terms it, have ” acqmred their full 

complement of riches.” But, m such coun- 
tries, it ^ppear^- that the wages of the labourer 
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“ aie soon reduced to what is barely enough tcf 
“ enable him to bring up a family.” Consequent^ 
ly, m this case, both the wages of laboui and the 
piofits of stock aie low, and the case, instead of 
shewing a distinction between these two soi ts of 
levenue, fuimshes us with an instance of their 
coincidence. 

Faither, when the wealth of a countiy becomes 
stationary, then, on the pimciples of Dr. Smith, 
the rent of land in that country becomes sta* 
tionaryalso. It, therefore, neither rises noi falls; 
but pieseiwes that utmost elevation, whatevei it 
be, which it has befoie reached. But, in the 
mean tune, wages and piofit, instead of icmain- 
ing stationaiy, undeigo a continual reduction, till 
they have attained their mimmum. In this point, 
therefore, there is a much greater sympatliy be- 
tween Wages and profits, which Dr. Smith opposes 
to each othei, than between wages and rent, which 
must be “strictly connected” togethei, if it be 
true that both aie “ strictly connected ” with the 
general interest of the commumty. It would 
appear, also, that when the interest of the land- 
holder IS pionounced to be “ stiictly and insepa- 
“ 1 ably connected with the general interest,” and 
that of the labouiei to be “ as stiictly connected 
** with it,” these e:^;pressions, whatevei be meant 
by the general interest of the society, must be 
understood with some laxity ; and with such laxi- 
ty as may thus far, at least, include under the 
same description the inteiest of the capitahst. 
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Tliat these aie fau and. natuial lufeiences, will 
not be doubted by those who attend to the follow- 
ing passage, which occuis in Di. Smith’s chapter 
on the profits of stock.’’* “ In a country which 
“ had acquired that full complement of riches 
“ which the natuie of its sod and climate, and 
“ its situation with respect to otThei countiies, al- 
“ lowed it to acquiiej w’hich could, theiefoie, 
“ advance no faither, and which was not going 
“ backwards; both the wages of labour and the 
profits of stock would piobably be very low.’^ 
Theie is, therefoie, a perfect analogy between 
wages and profits, in a state of Hungs to which, 
if few countiies have reached it, yet many surely 
approximate. 

But, in a declining country, this analogy, it is 
said, fails; and then, at least, tlie interest of 
those who live by profit diverges fiom the inteiest 
of the community at laige "While the wages of 
labour dwindle to a degree mcompatible with the 
subsistence of the labouring classes, the profits of 
stock rise , and they are “ always highest in the 
“ countries which aie going the fastest to luin.” 
In what manner this eftect is brought about, Dr. 
Smith explains in an earlier part of his woik, and 
to that explanation we must refei. “The dimi.. 
“ nution,” he says, “ of the capital stock of the 
society, oi of the funds destined foi the main- 
“ tenance of industry, however, as it lowers the 
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wages of labour, so it raises the profits of stock, 
“ and consequently the interest of money. By 
“ the wages of laboui being lowered, the owners, 
“ of what stock lemains in the society can biing 

^eu goods at less expence to maiket than be- 
« fore, and less stock being employed in supply- 
“ ing the maiket than befoie, they can sell them 
“ dearei. Then goods cost them less, and they 
“ get more for them. Then piofits, theiefore, 
“ being augmented at both ends, can well afford 

a large interest.”* He proceeds to instance his 
observation by the laige fortunes made in Bengal, 
a point, on which it may be convement to forbear 
all comment in tins part of the piesent woik. 

With submission to tlie authoiity of Dr. Smith, 
it may be doubted whethei he has not somewhat 
exaggeiated the advance of profit under the cir- 
cuinstances supposed. By the rise in the puces 
of goods, and the concurrent fall in the wages of 
labour, the trader, it is argued, gams at both 
ends : on the one side, at the expense of lus cus- 
toraeis; on the other, at tliat of his woikmen. 
The prices, however, of the goods brought to 
market, must obviously bear some relation to the 
means which the great body of the consumers pos- 
sess of purchasing them; and those means must, as 
obviously, be less, if there be a general pressure 
on the whole society. Again, a general reduc- 
tion of the wages of labour cannot but occasion a 
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geneial defalcation in the expendituie of the la- 
bommg classes. But those classes constitute, 
though not the mostpiofuse, yet the most nume- 
rous, rank of consumeis, any considei able abridge- 
ment of then expenditure cannot but be felt in 
the raaiket; and the probabihty is that it woiald; 
be earliest felt by merchants and master -manufac- 
tuieis, for these supply the labourer with those 
simple luxuries of which the first sacrifice must 
be made. In both ways, therefore, it may be sust 
pected that the trader would lose, at one end, 
at least a part of what he gamed at the other. 
The farmer, indeed, as dispensing the necessaries 
of hfe, which must at any rate be had, might be 
a gamei on the occasion, were it not certain that 
most of lus profits would be appropriated by his 
landloi d. 

Oui mam considei ation, however, must be dir 
rected to the circumstance out of which these sup- 
posed results talce their use j namely, the “ dimi- 
“ nution of the capital stock of the society.” It 
is at this stage that the investigation should com- 
mence. Were such diminution equally distributed 
among aU those who possessed stock, were it ef* 
fected by a rateable deduction from the means of 
every individual in that body, even then it woidd be 
too much to repieshnt the body as gaineis by that 
imperfect compensation winch the advance of pi ices 
and the i eduction of Wages might make to them 
foi theii loss. But the representation would be still 
hiore objectionable, if the fact were that the pres- 
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Slue, felt more or less by the whole class m ques- 
tion, had yet fallen with a weight luinously dis- 
propoitionate on individuals, and that the eventual 
gaineis profited only at the expense of those who 
had been trampled down and destioyed in the 
struggle. Yet that this would be the case m the 
situation of things imagined, there can be no 
doubt. By whatever cause wc conceive the crisis 
to be occasioned, whether by the wide waste of 
wai, or by the oppressive depiedations of a tyian- 
mcal government, oi by some other agency equal- 
ly poweiful and equally pernicious, the conse- 
quences are plain, — great inconvenience and 
alarm to all, — ^aggravated chbtiess to many,— to 
not a few, absolute bankiuptcy. Thus fai, the 
tiading woild, if they differed at all from the mass 
of the community, would differ only by being 
the greatest suffeiers. 

Even in the last resort, the parallel between 
this class and that which hves by wages, to a 
certain extent holds. For, if wages fall below 
that minimum which barely enables the labourer 
to lear a family, the number of labomeis must 
dechne j and, should this depopulation become 
considerable, the dearth of hands wquld tend to 
raise wages. Yet to pretend, for that reason, that 
the ordei of men who live on wages gam by the 
dechne of the rest of the society, would be a gross 
perversion of language, nor is it conect, on simi- 
lai grounds to afiirm that the oidei ?vho live on 
profit are gaiuexs by such an event. Both suffer 
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by the geueial decline seveiely ; both, probably, 
inoie than the landed piopnetoi, who, of all the 
three oideis, seems to possess the best means of 
protecting himself against the general calamity, 
because he alone has, m some sense, a monopoly 
of the fund from which he derives his revenue. 

So great a master of economical science as Di . 
Smith, can seldom err in that department , but a 
correction of his error maybe drawn from Ins own 
pages. In his excellent chapter on the wages of 
labour, this author, after observing that the con- 
dition of the labouring older is happy in the pio.. 
giessive, haid in the stationary, and miserable in 
the declining, state of the society, thus expresses 
himself* “ The progressive state is, in leahty, 
“ the cheerful and the hearty state to all the dif- 
ferent orders of the society. The stationary is 

dull ; the dechmng melancholy.” But, if this 
be true, then the interests of the thiee orders are, 
gfter all, in unison. Then, theie is no fanness, 
01 even justice, in an invidious sepaiation of 
the Older who subsist by profit, from the bulk of 
the community. Then, theie is, thus far, no 
ground for the inference, that this order is ever 
tacitly conspuing against the general welfare. 

This discussion may have been thought some- 
what digressive. It bears, howevei, immediately 
on that prejudice, founded on a presumed incom- 
patibility between the common interests of mer- 
chants and those of the pubhc at large, which the 
jgi eat author who has been more particularly op- 
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posed instincts his readeis to enteitain against 
all oiu commeicial regulations, as such. It was 
thought that some exaramation of the main argu- 
ment hy which that prejudice is justihed, would 
piove moie satisfactoiy than vague complaints of 
its illibeiahty. The question remaimng, if in- 
deed it can be said to remain, is, whether a bet- 
tei justification of the piejudice in view can he 
fomid in the indisputable fact, that “ the interest 
‘‘ of the dealers m any paiticidai bianch of tiade 
“ 01 manufactures, is always in some lespects dil'. 
“ ferentfrom, and even opposite to, that of the 
“ public.” 

Whatever degree of ihaJignity and cunning we 
may impute to these interested paities, that they 
have, m 'any gi eat number of instances, succeeded 
in deceiving the public, must seem dubious, when 
we lecollect, as was befoi'e intimated, tliat their 
several interests have seldom been sufficiently 
compatible to allow of combination. On occasion 
of almost every proposition which has been made 
of a new commeicial regulation, die commeicial 
world has been divided, and the public has had, 
at least, one ally among the various combatants* 
The wholesale seller of rude produce and the 
merchant exportei of it foi foreign consumption 
have had one interest with the pubhc, against the 
xnanufactmei of it and the retailei of die prepared 
article, who wotdd naturally wish to prevent the 
exportation of such produce, in Order that they 
might secure a monopoly of it for theraselyes. 
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The merchant importer of rude produce, and the 
manufacturer of it, and the retader of the manur 
factuied article, have had one interest with the 
public, against the wholesale seller of mde pro,, 
duce of the same kind raised at home, whose sek 
fishness might induce him to desire a monopoly 
of the home market. The merchant impoiters of 
silk, and the silk-thiowsters, and the siUi- weavers, 
have had One inteiest with the public, against the 
manufactuieis of cottons or linens oi woollens 
at home, who might wish the wearing of sdk pio- 
hibited altogether. The impoiteis of silk have 
had one interest with the pu]bljc, against a]l the 
other classes mentioned, who might wish at any 
late to prevent the importation of wrought silks. 
The importers of silk and the silk weavers have 
had one interest with the public, against all the 
other classes mentioned,, who might wish at any 
rate to shut out the importation of thrown or oi- 
ganzined sdk. Examples of this nature, it must 
be obvious, imght with ease be multiplied a hum 
died-fold. Amidst the luolence and animosity 
with which, undoubtedly, these several divisions 
of persons have fought their battles before the 
tiibunal of the public, it cannot be supposed tha^ 
they have so measured and managed their JistiUty 
as always to reserve that remote and consequeiif 
tial interest which they are alleged to possess in 
common. Least of all can this be supposed by those 
yrho believe that a low bigotry and purblind 
e 
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fishness, are, witli mei chants and manufacturers, 
the iTiling motives of action. In point of fact, 
it has frequently, or even commonly, happened 
in the disputes alluded to, that maxims laid down 
on the one side as fundamental rules of commei- 
cial economy, have on the othei been reprobated 
as fundamentally false. In such a case, no pub- 
hc man of a reflecting oi reasonable mind could 
do otherwise than perceive the necessity of inves- 
tigating the principles of commeicc for himself. 

Besides, however, instances in which the prin- 
ciples of commerce have collateially become mat- 
ters of discussion, there have been many occa- 
sions on which those principles were immediately 
and eien necessarily in issue. The contioveisy 
which took place in the early part of the seven- 
teenth centuiy, with regard to the expediency of 
a compulsory regulation of oui foreign exchange, 
was evidently a war of pnnciples. Of tins natme, 
also, weic the disputatious contests which respec- 
tively attended the passing of the Navigation Act, 
tlie instnution of the le-coinage undei King Wil- 
liam, and the establishment of the funding sys- 
tem. Other controveisies, scarcely less impor- 
tant, might, were it necessaiy, be cited; in which, 
as in these, all the coutempoiaiy lesouices of 
knowledge and experience were employed to elu- 
cidate the subject of conimercial policy, and in 
which there is, at least, every reason to believe 
that the collected hght thrown on the subject. 
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Jiowevei impeifect it may now be thought, was 
as gieat as the optics of the age were capable of 
1 eceiving. 

Should these facts be thought insufficient to 
support the conclusion intended, it may be added 
that, on the occasions icfeired to, there were not 
wanting wiiteis who, professing themselves inti- 
mately veised in commeicial science, lecommcnd- 
ed to the legislature, as a general rule, the libei- 
ty of trade, and who, wlieicvei they admitted the 
piopiiety of commeicial lestiiction, treated the 
case as an exception, to be justified on giounds 
peculiar to itself. Of this number was the author 
of a treatise entitled Bntanma Langtiens,* and 
published la the lattei part of the seventeenth 
century; an author of some credit, and whoi, 
among other positions, stiongly and decidedly 
lepiobates the monopoly of the East-India Com- 
pany. A moie remaikable instance is Davenaiit, 
who, it IS well known, was in leputation among 
the foremost of the political economists of his 
day.t Davenant is, indeed, an advocate for some 
paiticulai restiaints in trade: he vindicates, for 
example, the monopoly of the India Company; 
c 2 

* Biitannia Lang pp 65 , 97 , 128 — Alsa Pref p i. 
f " Davenant was an admuable ■wjiter, he had a remarha- 
" ble genius for political tlieory, arid his sentiments upon many 
" things are veiy geneially adopted” Sn James Stcwait’s 
Political Economy, Book V. Ch ?cii Foi a fuller eulogiuin 
on the same author m the same work, see Book IV. Part IV. 

Ch m. 
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noi aieliis general views such as would be tolerat- 
ed by the disciples of Di. Smith. Yet his voice is 
very cleaily in favour of commeicial hberty. 
“ Tliis point” (he observes, speaking of the pio- 
piiety of permitting the woollen manufactures of 
Iielandtobe exported to foreign paits,) “ has of 
“ late been much debated, and the general sub- 
“ ject of men^s discourses ; the writer of these 

papeis was then inclined to the mildci side, be- 
“ ing indeed in his judgment against prohibitions, 
“ because most of such as are come within his 
“ observation, seem to have been pushed on (with- 
“ out doois) rather foi private ends, and to serve 
“ some particular turn, than calculated to produce 
“ any public benefit,”^ It will be observed that, 
“ in this passage, Davenant, while he asciibes 
with Dr. Smith, though in a milder manner, the 
proposal of most prohibitions to interested zeal, — 
and, to a certain extent, the imputation is confess- 
ed to be just, — yet does not add any insinuation 
that the judgment of the legislature had not been 
fully and fieely exercised with legaidto the mat? 
ter of such proposals. 

With Davenant may be joined Sir' Josiah Child, 
who, as wdl hereafter appear, was a leading mem- 
ber of the Eastrlncha Company, but who vindi- 
cated the restiictions imposed on the Indian trade 
only as constituting an excepted case. The great 

* Essay upon the probable Methods of making a People 

Gainers m the Balanceof Tiade.—§, 3. 
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Majoiity of mercantile lestiictions, Child, in the 
iiomely phraseology of his time, pionounces to be 
naught , and, in one of his discourses, he thus 
cautions his reader against the piejudices then 
vulgarly entertained on the subject of commerce. 
— “ That, in all his meditations upon these piin- 
“ ciples, he would wanly distingmsh between the 
“ profit of the merchant and the gain of the king- 
“ dom, which aie so fai fiom being always paial- 
“ lels, that fiequently they runcountei one to the 
“ other, although most men, by then education 
“ and business, having fixed theii eye and aim 
“ wholly upon the former, do usually confound 
these two in then thoughts and discouises of 
** trade, or else mistake the foimer for the latter ; 
“ from which false measuies have pioceeded many 
“ vulgar eriors in tiade, some wheieof, by reason 
“ of men’s fiequent mistakmgs as afoiesaid, aie 
“ become almost pioverbial, and often heard out 
“ of the mouths, not only of the common people, 
“ but of men that might know better, if they 
“ would duly consider the aforesaid distinc- 
“ tion.”* 

Other writers theie were, who held the princi- 
c 3 

* New Discourse of Trade — Preface Weie it proper, in 
the present drscusston, to refer to foierga authors, De Witt 
might be mentioned as one who decisively contended foi the 
principle of fiee tiade, though not without exceptions See his 
Tiiie Interest and Political Maxims .of the Republic of Holland, 
Fart I. Ch. 16, 17, 19, 20, 24, &,c. &c. ^ 
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pie of commercial fieedom with less of qiialilica- 
lion than Child and Davenant. Amidst this choice, 
however, of doctunes held foith to the legislature 
Rnd the nation, by merchants, oi at least, by pro- 
fessed adepts in the mystery, whatever it might 
be, of tiade, it is haid to see with what piopriety 
the legislatm'e and the nation can be leprescnted 
as iiaidng been deluded by the aits of commeicial 
men. Here was suiely enough to dissolve the 
cliarm. Nor will it be of any pm pose to allege 
that, although the opinions maintained by the ad- 
vocates of free trade weie correct, their reason- 
ings were hot sufficiently just or enhghtcned to 
pievail over the woise arguments that misled the 
public eai. The question now is, whether the 
pubhc were misled, not by arguments, but by au- 
thority 5 and tins question seems answered by say- 
ing that they could scarcely defer to an authority 
divided against itself. 

It may be said that the legislature, though not 
deceived by the misiepresentations, oi seduced by 
the sophistries, of mercliants, were yet swayed by 
the powerful influence which the opulence and 
activity of that body enabled them to command 
in the lepresentative assemblies of the nation, and 
paiticuhily in the House of Commons. That 
such was, in some instances, the case, theiecan 
he no doubt j but to this, considered as a general 
statement, a short reply may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, already so much insisted on, ' that the 
interest of the body in question is, and ever was. 
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a divided interest. It must, therefoie, liave been 
reflected, if the expression may be allowed, in 
the House of Commons, with all those distinc- 
tions and paititions which actually belonged to it. 
The same cause tlien, which, in a gicat degiee, 
ncutialized the authoiity of the commercial older 
out of doois, would, for the most part, neutrahze 
their influence in paihament. Amidst the opposi- 
tion of discoidant objects and passions, it would 
generally rest with the rational and mipiejudiced 
part of the house to strike the balance. This con- 
sideration acquires great additional stiength from 
a fact mentioned somewhere by Dr. Smith, and 
which IS indisputable, namely, that the piopoition 
of country gentlemen in the House of Commons 
was greater in former times than at pieseut. The 
mercantile inteiest has, indeed, been considerable 
ever since the leign of Ehzabeth , but, foi more 
than a century of that interval, the landed interest 
may be thought to have, on the whole, possessed 
the ascendancy. 

But, farther, a clear proof that the faults, how- 
ever odious they may now be deemed, of the com- 
mercial doctrines of our fathers, should lathei be 
charged on the age, than on the influence of mer- 
chants, IS furnished by this circumstance, that 
those doctiincs were adopted by impartial men of 
eminently profound and original minds. Let us 
instance briefly in that which Dr. Smith calls 
“ the pjinciple of the commeicial oi mercantile 
“ system and which is, that the iiches of a 
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)untiy consist in, or at least aie measured by# 
e quantity of gold and silvei which it contains j 
at such gold and silvei can be accumulated only 
T means of a favouiable balance of tiade, and that 
e gi cat business of government is to promote the 
poitation of domestic commodities and to check 
e importation of foreign commodities. Foi tins 
the maxim which Di. Smith paiticulaily lepie* 
Its aS having been palmed on pailiaments, coum 
s, nobles# and countiy gentlemen, by the cun- 
ig of merchants 5-^by “ those who weie sup.^ 
posed to undei stand tiade,” on “ those who 
weie conscious to themselves that they knew 
nothing about the niattci.”* 

“ The cheam of Sir Walter Raleigh,” (Di^ 
iith himself icmaik&,t) “ concerning the golden 
city and countiy of Eldoiado, may satisfy us, 
that even wise men are not always exempt from 
such strange delusion*” To the name of this 
eat man may woithily be joined that of Bacon. 

some of the opinions, indeed, which he pub* 
:ly professed, as m almost the whole of his con- 
Lct, Bacon maybe accused of having chiefly con* 
Ited the wishes and inclinations ,of the court 
iich he served , — ^it was not so with respect to 
3 theoretic chaiactei’i His mental constitution 
hibited the snigulai union of a disposition the 
ost seivile with a judgment the most independent, 
he prejudices, w'liethei vulgar or professional, of 


Boot IV. Ch. i. t Book IV, CIi, vii» 
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liis day, no man could hold in more thorough 
contempt ; and, at the same time, none could be 
better qualified to detect and to lefute. In the 
excellent and manly letter of advice, however, 
which he addresses to Vilheis, on the accession of 
the latter to the office of piime mimstei, he lays 
down the piinciple of the mercantile theory, as 
an axiom* “ This realm is much eniiched of late 
“ years, by the tiade of merchandize which the 
“ Eughsh drive m foreign paits, and, if it be 
“ wisely managed, it must of necessity veiy much 
“ inci ease the wealth thereof: caie being taken, 
that the expoitation exceed m value the im- 
“ poitahon ; for then the balance of tiade must 
of necessity be returned in com oi bullion.”* 
Afterwaids, he repeats the same admonition in 
nearly the same v/ords. “ Foi matter of trade, 
“ I confess it is out of my piofession , yet in that 
I shall make a conjectme also, and propound 
some things to you, wheieby, if I am not much 
mistaken, you may advance the good of your 
« country and profit of youi master. 1. Let the 
“ foundation of a profitable trade be thus laid, 
that the exportation of home commodities be 
“ moie m value than the importation of foreign ; 

so we shall be sure that tlie stocks of the kmg- 
“ dom shall yearly increase, for then the ba- 
lance of tiade must be letuined m money oi 
bulhon.”t 


f Adr. to Sir Georgs ViUier«— VI 18 f lb VII. 
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The same sentiment was Supported by one who, 
in such a case as the present, is a better ex- 
ample than even Bacon j since, besides the ad- 
vantage of living in more enlightened times, he 
possessed that of combining, with an equal dis- 
dain of pi evading prejudices, and a vigoui of 
intellect at least not fai infeiioi, an incompaiably 
gieatei vigoui of chaiacter. This was Locke, 
who, in his celebiated wiitings on money, every 
where tacitly assumes, and sometimes dii ectly as- 
sei-ts, the prmciple of the mercantile theory. 
That he tacitly assumes it, is for those to see, who 
wdl consult his own pages. Of bs express asser- 
tions in its favour, the following is a specimen. 

Natuie has bestowed mines on seveial parts of 
“ the world but their riches are only for the in- 
“ dustnous and frugal. Whomsoever else they 
“ visit, It is with the diligent and sober only they 
5* stay. And if the virtue and provident way of 
“ living of our ancestors (content with our native 
“ convemences of life, without the costly itch 
“ aftei the materials of pnde and luxury fiom 
“ abioad) were bought m faslnon and counte- 
“ nance again amongst us, tliis alone would do 
“ moie to keep and inciease oui wealth, and en- 
“ rich oui land, than all oui paper helps, about 
interest, money, bullion, &c, which however 
“ eagerly we may catch at, wiU not, I fear, with- 
“ out better husbandry, keep us from sinlcmg, 

“ whatever contnvances we may have recourse to, 

“ It IS with a l^ngdom as with a faimly. Spend- 
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** ing less than our own commodities will pay for, 
“ is the suie and only way for the nation to glow 
“ rich.”^ 

On the whole, then, it does not appeal that the 
mass of the restrictions estabhshed m this countiy 
on the absolute licence of tiade, shotild be regaid- 
cd as exclusively the work of venality taking ad- 
vantage of carelessness, or exercised iniquity cir- 
cumventing unpracticed innocence. Not only the 
moie candid, but also the moiejust, as well as by 
fai the moie useful plan, wiU be to consider them 
as having emanated from the imperfect knowledge 
and virtue of what, notwithstanding, was, m the 
mam, both an informed and a pubhc-spiiited age; 
-“to treat them as a system, in the creation of 
which, if interest and ignorance had a share, and 
in paits peihaps a consideiable share, yet great 
ability also and patiiotic piinciple expended no 
mean labour. Thus only shall we be enabled to 
appieciate them conectly ; because thus only shall 
we apply om’selves to the task, not merely with 
an acuteness, but with a temper, woithy of our 
supenoi experience and lefinement. 

When this is once established as a general con- 
clusion, it is not necessary to make out the pie- 
mises in eveiy specific instance. In older to ren- 
der it probable, foi example, that the institution 
and continuance of the East-India Company have. 


* Considerations of the Loweiing of Interest, and Raising 
the Value of Money. 
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on the whole, been the lesult of deliberate and 
unbiassed leflexion on the pait of the legislature, 
it IS not necessary to shew that the interest of that 
body has always been opposed by some rival in- 
terest befoie the public tiibunal, oi that then cause 
has been espoused in a decided mannei by wise 
and nnpaitial men. If the government and the 
nation have generally been induced, by whatever 
causes, to bestow an enlightened attention on the 
subject of commerce, the observance, in this par- 
ticulai case, of that oidinary custom, may be pre- 
smned till it shall have been disproved. In effect, 
howevei, it wdl appear from the ensuing naiiative 
that the commercial system of the Company has 
been, foi the most pait, veiy faiily befoie the 
public , and that there has been no want, either 
of objection to excite to it the public legaid, oi 
, of unprejudiced authonty to determine and to jus- 
tify tlie public decision m its support. It will, in 
short, appear that, one oi two dark periods in 
the histoiy of the Company excepted, the favour 
which they have usually enjoyed has been accord- 
ed by the judgment, not won from the ignorance 
or mental weakness, of their countrymen. 

At their original establishment, indeed, the 
little objection which they had to answer was di- 
rected, lathei against the Indian tiade itself^ than 
against the proposed mode of conducting it. Yet, 
even in tins view, the measure has a certain cha- 
racter of deliberateness ; nor can any thing be dis- 
covered in the histoiy of the time, to justify aa 
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opinion that this decned institution was the ciea- 
tuie of inini&teiial intiigue But, in older to 
thiow gieatei light on the nature of the plan, it 
seems leqmsite to give, in tins place, soine gene- 
ral desciiption of the circumstances undei winch 
It was originally fiamed; and, as this account 
must refer to a peiiod preceding the fiist elec- 
tion of the Company, it may seive as no iraptopei 
intioduction to the nariative which will presently 
foUow. 

The accession of Elizabeth to the English 
throne is the eia of our entiance on an active 
and steady course of commerce. Previously tp 
that period, the desolations of civil wai, the mis- 
taken foreign pohcy of some sovereigns, and the 
oppressive domestic government of others, had, 
in a great degree, frustrated this countiy of the 
benefits derivable from its natuial advantages foi 
the successful piosecution of trade and the ad- 
vancement of manufactures. London rs said to 
have possessed* m the yeai 1540, no more than 
four ships of above one hundred and twenty tons 
buiden, exclusively of the navy royal. The 
merchants of the Hanse Towns, resident in that 
capital, were still privileged above the natives* 
Even up to the year 1552, these aliens engrossed 
a great part of the foieign ti'ade of the kingdom j 
and all their imports and exports were made m 
foreign bottoms. At a still later peiiod, we i gad 
|;h3t the Venetians sent thejr argosies to England, 
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laden with Tmkish, Peisian, and Indian inoi- 
diandize.* 

Elizabeth, tii'ged by the necessity of seeming 
herself against the efforts of the sovereigns whom 
her protection of the Piotestant cause had len- 
deied her enemies, seems eaily to have felt the 
importance of naval powei ; and, perhaps, not 
less fiom this motive than fiom a general legard 
for the welfare of hei dominions, applied hei- 
self to the systematic encouiagement of commerce. 
She set about the formation of a respectable navy, 
and excited hei opulent subjects, after her exam- 
ple, to build ships. She negotiated with most of 
the princes and stales of Euiope, in favour of the 
commerce of hei people. She devised every 
piacticable regulation to promote and extend the 
tiade and manufactures of the country ; and she 
made it a particular object that both should be 
conducted by its own natives m preference to fo- 
reigners. The result was, that the commeicial 
resources, of England developed themselves with 
a rapidity truly wonderful. The scene might 
have reminded a fanciful spectator of one of those 
changes undergone by vegetable nature, when, 
after having slept m the indurated soil, under 
every appearance of hopeless baiienness, a few 
vernal days seem to awaken it at once into full 
blossomw 

But neither this, nor- any similar image, fur. 

* See Sir W Monson’s Naval Tracts. 
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rushes a real analogy to the event described. The 
couise of mateiial natuie is constant amidst all 
its seeming capiicioiisness. jS'eosows re;turn ; — the 
spring will come, though taidily, and the blos- 
som, howevei reluctant, will expand at last. It 
does not appear to be thus with the human mind, 
whether we speak of men individuahy oi collec- 
tively. PhilosopheiB, indeed, leduee the progress 
of civilization to lule, and, in their ingemous 
but technical and meagie schemes, lepresent a 
people as passing, by a soit of necessaiy giadation* 
fiom seed-time to haivest, fipm the gloom and 
rigoui of extieme barhai'ism to the flowing and 
joyous vintage of high lefinement. But the Ins- 
toiy of the world furnishes us with few, if any, 
instances in which this fancy-picture has been ve- 
rified , — ^few, even, in which a nation has made any 
consideiable advances in the aits of civilized life 
by the spontaneous opeiation of its oAvn eneigies. 
On the coniiaiy, the eflfect has, in a gieat ma- 
jority of cases, been pioduced by v/hat, foi any 
thing that appealed, was accident, Peihaps it 
has been owing to an mtnnacy, casually foimed, 
with some polished people, who, m the chaiac- 
tei, eithei of friends, of masters, oi of tribu- 
taries, have sealed the connexion by a commu- 
nication of their luxuiies and aits. Perhaps, it 
has been owing to the foituitous nse of some 
statesman, capable, not only of commanding, but 
of humanizing a kingdom,-— an enchautei, as it 
were, under whose step the steiile wilderness has 
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softened into soil and floweied into beauty. Such, 
usually, have been the moving causes of the 
change. It has been a matter either of impor- 
tation 01 of cieation, not a piocess of couise. 
We are by no means, therefoie, authorized to 
conclude that, had Elizabeth not hved, or had 
she been othei than Elizabeth, this country would, 
foi two oi thiee centuiies, have made that pro- 
ficiency in the aits of civilization, by which, un- 
der the munificent pahonage of that pimcess, a 
single leign was signahzed. 

Amongst other expedients devised or adopted 
by Ehzabeth foi the pi emotion of commeice, 
was the institution of exclusive companies, or thq 
encouiagement of such as she found aheady esta- 
blished. Of thelattei class, weie the Merchant- 
Adventureis of England, who, for seveial ages, 
held their staple, first in the Low Countries, and 
Ihen in Geimany; the Eastland Company, who 
traded to the Baltic , and the Russia Company, 
ficst instituted in 1554, “ for the discoveiy of 
countries befoie unknown, oi unfiequented by 
Englishmen.” The last was, in 1566, incor- 
poiated by an act of Elizabeth’s Parhament, as 
The Fellowship of English Meichants for the 
“ Discovery of new Trades,” and piosecuted a 
commerce from Russia to Aimenia, Persia, and 
the Caspian Sea.* Besides, however, the insti, 

* Anderson s Commeice, anno 1566 See tlie same work^ 
geneially, for tlie facts tlmt follow , as also, the Modem Um 
vcrsal History 
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tution of this company and of some smaller as- 
sociations, the Queen, in 1581, incorpoiated the 
Turkey Company; having pievioiisly, by an en- 
voy sent to Constantinople, obtained, for hei sub- 
jects tiading to the Turkish dominions, the same 
piivdeges as were enjoyed by the French, Vene- 
tians, and Germans. 

The efficacy of an exclusive company, as a 
com;neicial engine, undei the ciicumstances de- 
feciibed, cannot be disputed; and it seems to be 
fuUy lecognized by Di. Smith, himself where he 
obseives that, m the infancy of commerce, the 
monopoly gi anted to such a company attracts to 
a paiticular bianch of tiade a gieatei qiiantity of 
capital than would otherwise embark m it. Nor 
can those who question the legitimacy of such an 
engine deny that, in the cases under considera- 
tion, it was used with good puiposes< The com- 
mercial patents, being in the stnetest sense mo- 
nopolies, which Elizabeth conferied as a peisonal ' 
boon on various individuals of hei court, have 
been univei sally reprobated; but there is no room 
to doubt that, in the encouragement of the pubhc 
companies mentioned, and oth^ of the same na- 
tm’e, her object was the national welfare, not the 
emolument either of her own servants oi of the pa- 
tentees. The Company of the Merchant Adven- 
turers and the Eastland Company were patromz- 
ed with a view to supeiSede the agency of the 
Hanseatic merchants of the Steelyard ; whom the 
Queen permitted to continue in England with di- 
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mmished pnvileges, until the gradual increase of 
the foreign tiade and shipping of her own sub- 
jects enabled her to annul their privileges altoge- 
ther. The parliamentai)’- chaiter granted to the 
Russia Company was not merely intended to pro- 
mote a direct and beneficial exchange of mer- 
chandizes between Enghsh and Russian subjects ; 
but looked to tire prosecution of a trade through 
the domimons of the Czai iiito the higher Asia. 
Tire establishment of the Turkey Company was 
designed both to procure the commodities of the 
East, wluch till then were imported into England 
chiefly by the Venetians, at much cheaper rates 
than that people imposed, and, at the same 
time, to rescue from the hands of foreigners this 
valuable branch of the national trade. The same 
considerations, however, which influenced the 
institution of the two companies last mentioned, 
«oon pointed out the expediency of opening, if 
possible, a duect mtercouise witii the East-Inches 
by sea. 

In ancient times, and foi ages aftei the down- 
fall of the Western Empire, the Indo-European 
commerce could Hot but be, in a great measiue, 
a monopoly. The channels of intercourse were 
limited, either to the Peisian and Arabian gulfs, 
from the latter of which moie than one commuK 
^cation opaaed to Alexandiia ; or to the long an4 
painful routes traversed by the caravans thiough 
the higher Asia, and communiaating, by the Cas- 
pian and Euxine seas, with Constantinople. In 
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the filst instance, consequently, the two marts of 
Alexandria and Constantinople shaied between 
them the supply of Europe with the luxuiies of 
India, moie immediately, that supply belonged to 
those who could piocuie the highest commeicial 
privileges from the sovereigns of Constantinople, 
oi the lulers, whoever they might be, of the lower 
Egypt. In modern times, this second monopoly 
was, for Centuries, divided among the commercial 
states of Italy, the laigest poitions falling to the 
Genoese and the Venetians. The capture, at 
length, of Constantinople by the Turks, being 
immediately followed by the extinction of the 
ample privileges which the Genoese traders had 
long held in that city, left without a rival the Ve- 
netians, who had engrossed the Egyptian biancli 
of the Indian traffic; and, of this monopoly, 
Venice, foi upwards of half a centuiy, retained 
the undisturbed possession. 

The discovery, in 14<97» of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, transferred the mo- 
nopoly of the Indo-European commerce from Ve- 
nice to Portugal. For it is a curious fact that, 
although the new route l$Sid open the Indian 
Ocean to all the shipping of Europe, the Portu- 
guese, who had the glory of the discovery, en- 
joyed also the exclusive benefit of it for nearly a 
hundred years. The causes of this phenomenon 
are to be found in the state of the European na- 
tions dining the sixteenth centuiy. 

Through the former part of that century, the 
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commercial resomces of England, as lias already 
been Inlimated, weie bttle equal to so migbty an. 
enterprise as a stinggle for the dnect tiade of 
the East Fiance, thiough the whole centuiy, 
and long after it, appears to have been in a still 
worse condition. Voltaiie, who has dehneated, 
in a bvely” manner, the slow giowth of the com- 
sneiee of his country, observes that even Louis 
the Tliiiteenlh, at Ins accession to the crown, 
possessed not a single ship. The Fiench," says 
that author, “weie amusing themselves with 
“ tournaments, while the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards were employed in the discoveiy and 
tlie conquest of new woilds.”* The dieadful 
course of persecution and civil wai which imme- 
diately foEowed this season of festal heroism and 
pacific' chivaliy, equally precluded schemes of 
distant maritime adventure. 

During a great pait of the interval in question, 
the most considerable, in a commercial point of 
view, among the European commumties, seem to 
have been, besides Portugal itself, the Italian 
states j the cities of the Hanseatic League; Spain; 
and the Netheilands.® Of the Itahan states, Ge- 
noa had never, even in hei highest piosperity, af- 
fected long voyages ; and, now, despoiled, in a 
great degiee, of her commercial means by the 
overpowering livahy of Venice, and distracted 
with intestine broils, she was too feeble to oppose 


* Introd. Sifecle Lows XIV. 
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the Portuguese m the Indian seas. Venice, on 
the other hand, was both too deeply interested in 
the trade by the way of Egypt and Syiia, of which 
she had long possessed a luciative monopoly, to 
acciedit the new tiack, and, at the same time, 
too deeply rooted in that tiacle to be easily trans^ 
planted. The Hanse Towns, who had, in th? 
dark ages, secured to themselves pre-eminent pri- 
vileges and nnmumties in every countiy of nortli- 
ern Em ope, found sufficient employment in main- 
taining those advantages against the inci eased 
light of succeeding times. Spam was, by tlie 
buU of Pope Alexander the Sixth, and also by 3 
tieaty concluded with Poitugal in 1493, dnectly 
debarred from interfeience with the Indo-Poitu- 
guese trade. Her attention, besides, was occu- 
pied by her immense acquisitions m the other he- 
mispheie, by her bloody foreign wars, and, at 
length, by the levolt of the United Promnces. 
Yet, in 1564, she conquered the Philippines j 
and, in 1580, Philip the Second, by seizing on 
the till one of Portugal, made himself absolute 
master of the Indo-Poituguese trade. The toniT 
tonty of tire Netherlands, tifeough it constituted, 
while under its own clnefs, the garden of Em ope, 
seems never to have possessed much native ship- 
ping. Bruges and Antwerp, which, with the ex- 
ception possibly of Amsterdam, were the most 
opulent cities in Europe, obtained that distinc- 
tion chiefly by the fehcity of then situation, 
in being the entrepdts of the Nortli and the 
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South.* The naval means of Amsterdam, though 
apparently greater, and though iisrng with con- 
siderable rapidity, appear to have been chiefly 
bestowed on the herring fishery. Those means 
sustained, also, a cruel shock from the tyranny 
and hostility of Spam, though destined, by the 
consequences of that very shock, to a farther and 
an ahnost inconceivable increase. The same ty- 
ranny and hostility, however, iiiecoveiably imned 
the commerce and the manufactures of Flanders, 

An additional reason why the splendid example 
of the Portuguese in the instance before us was 
not more eagerly followed, may be found in the 
jealousy winch that very example, and the no less 
biiUiant achievements of the Spanish navigators, 
had contributed to excite. The mantime states 
of Europe, so far as they had leisure or means for 
the undertaking, seemed anxious rather to eclipse 
than to imitate the exploits of those two nations. 
It was an age of novelty and of passion for no- 
velty. Repeated attempts were made to strike 
out some new and yet unimagined route to India, 
either by sea oi overland; the rage of discovery 
still outrunning the calculations of wisdom and 
experience. 

Wlien, however, the Seven Provinces, , after 
having revolted from the yoke of Spain, had, in 
the year 1579, united themselves as one republic, 

* Sir W. I\tonson’8 Naval Tract? la Churchill, Vol. Ill, pagf 
196. 
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theit characteristic industry and spirit, quickened 
by the possession both of national qnd of civil h- 
berty, speedily advanced them to commercial su- 
pel -eminence. The East-Indies presented to tliem 
an inviting field of adventm'e , but, for some 
years, a wish to avoid a diiect encounter with the 
fleets of Portugal, which was now subject to 
Spam, aided peihaps by die contagion of the epi- 
demic ardour for dlscoveiy, influenced them ra- 
thef to explore some new channel of communica- 
tion with those regions, than to piusue the loute 
by the Cape. Stienuous endeavours weie theie- 
foie made in quest of a north-east passage j and 
it was only on the failm’e of these that, in 1595, 
the first Dutch voyage to India by the Cape, of 
Good Hope took place. The success of this ex- 
penment animated the meichants throughout the 
repubhc to similar efiforts. Vaiious parlnershipa 
weie formed for the prosecution of the East-India 
trade. The disorder, it is saM, which the pro- 
miscuous competition of these private associations 
occasioned, induced the States-General, m 160^, 
to summon the leading membeis of each, when 
they were all incorporated into one company witli 
exclusive privileges.* From that period, the 
East-Indian tiade of Holland advancsd with a 
rapid and accelerating progress. 

D 4 

* See Anderson's History, anno 1603. It is necessary once 
foi all to say that the facts related in this and the adjacent 
pages are pimcipally taken hwu that excellent woiki 
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In England, a desire to find some passage to 
India and China, which should not excite the jea- 
lousy of Poitugal 01 Spam, by interfering, either 
with the track of the Cape of Good Hope, oi with 
that tluough the straits of Magellan, manifested 
itself so early as the year 1536. A north-west 
passage was then vainly attempted ; and, in the 
couise of foity years, tins enteipiise was followed 
by seveial otheis, aU equally aboitive, in quest 
either of a noith-west oi anoith-east loute, The 
celebrated voyage of Drake in 1578 afforded 
many new hghts lelative to the eastern world j 
and, soon after the retmn of that navigator, four 
ships weie dispatched for China, winch, howevei, 
pioceeded no faithei than the Brazds. But the 
most satisfdctoiy infoimations were derived through 
the medium of the Turkey Company, estabhshed, 
as has been stated, in 1581. Three yeafs after 
the institution of this body, some members of it 
were deputed on ♦h express design of settling an 
ovciland tiade to India, and weie furnished by 
Elizabeth with letters of recommendation to the 
sovereigns of Cambaya and China. These per- 
sons conveyed with them cloth, tin, and other 
commodities. They jomneyed by the way of 
Aleppo, Bagdad, and down the river Tigiis to 
Ormus in the Persian gUlf, and thence to Goa, 
Hotwitlistanding they were strongly opposed by 
the Venetians, who had factories settled in the 
places just mentioned, they visited Agia, Lahore, 
Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca, In the course of 
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their tiavels, they made many leinaiks on the na- 
tuie of the Inchan commeice, which were com- 
municated by them on their return to England 
along the same loute in 1591. By that tune, a 
direct voyage to India had been piojected, and 
was in a state of advanced piepaiation ; the ad- 
ventmers in it, who weie merely piiyate mdivi- 
duals, having been paiticulaily stimulated, it is 
said, by the circumnavigation of Cavenchsh in 
1586, and by the wieck, in 1587, of a large Ve- 
netian caiiack, laden with East-Inchan commodi- 
ties, on the Isle of Wight. This scheme, how- 
evei, combined, with objects purely commeicial, 
piivateering adventuies against the Poituguese, 
and, though paitiaUy earned into effect, proved 
in the lesult most unfoitunate. But, in 1593, 
the laigest of aU the East-Indian caiiacks was 
captured fioin the Spaniaids, and bi ought into 
the port of Daitmouth. This vessel was home- 
waidboimd. Her size, hitheito unexampled m 
England, for she was sixteen hundi’ed tons in 
burden, and the nchness of her cargo, which 
was computed to be woith a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, had the effect of encouraging 
the Enghsh, as Andeison affirms, to embailc m 
the diiect Indian trade pmely on a mercantile ac* 
count. It does not appear, however, that any 
other diiect voyage took {ilace till the year 1596, 
when some individuals fitted out tlmee ships and 
pent them to Cffinaj. the commander being ,pio? 
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vided by Queen Ehzabeth with letteis to the 
soveieign of that empire. This little squadion 
nevei leached its point of destination , but, after 
encounteiing stoiins, sickness, and famine, was 
di’iven on the Spanish West-Inches, wheie the 
ships were seized, and the ciews, now reduced to 
foul men, made piisoneis. 

Elizabeth, theie is giound to conjecture, eai- 
nestly depued to iival the Poituguese and the 
Dutch, by the institution of a direct trade be- 
tween England and the East. Eeasons of a par- 
ticular natuie appear, at the penod under review, 
to have given her designs an additional impulse. 
The wai with Spain had left the supply of the 
English market with Inchan commodities, entuely 
m the hands of the Dutch and of our own Tui’- 
key Company. . The prices of those commodities 
rose considerably *, it seemed desirable to satisfy 
the pubhc demand at cheaper rates ; and the rea- 
diest method for this enf^ was appai'ently by a 
direct access to Incha. Tlie successive disap- 
pointments, however, that had attended all the 
individual projects for opemng the direct tiade, 
would natuially suggest or conliim the idea that 
a company should be erected for that end, with 
exclusive privileges. It is lecorded that,, in 1598, 
the Queen sent an envoy overland to the court of 
the Mogul Emperor, for the pmpose of nego- 
tiating in favour of the intended association, and, 
on the last day of the year 1600, the association 
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Ivas actually incorporated. Its subsequent bis- 
toiy IS to be the subject of the ensuing nar- 
ration 

Such weie the steps that led to the existence 
of the Enghsh India Company. The statements 
which have been made wiU, it is beheved, satisfy 
the leader that the institution of that body was 
not a matter of addi'ess on the part of its mem- 
bers, but of judgment on that of the legislature. 
They may also serve, though incidentally, to il- 
lustrate the propriety, if not necessity, of the 
institution. On that head, however, it will not 
perhaps be unseasonable to submit bnefly, m this 
place, some more particular reflexions, entiiely 
coincident with the general purport of the present 
chapter. 

“ Wlien a nation (says Di. Smith) is jipe fot 
“ any great branch of trade, some merchants na- 
“ tm'ally turn them capitals towards the piincipal, 
“ and some towards the' subordinate branches of 
“ it , and, though aU the diflTeient blanches of it 
“ are in this mannei earned on, yet it veiy sel- 
“ dom happens that they are all earned on by the 
“ capital of one private merchant. If a nation, 
therefore, is ripe for the East-India trade, a 
certain portion of its capital will natuiaUy di- 
vide itself among all the difieient branches of 
that trade. Some of its merchants wiU find it 
“ for their interest to reside m the East-Indies, 
and to employ them capitals there in providing 
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“ goods for the sliips winch aie to be sent out by 
“ other merchants who reside m Europe,” 

“ If (he again obseives), at any particular time, 
that part of the capital of any country, which 
“ of its own accoid tended and inclined, if I may 
“ say so, towaids the East-India tiade, was not 
sufiicient foi cairying on all those diffeient 
“ blanches of it, it would be a pi oof that, at 
“ that paiticular time, that countiy was not iipe 
for that tiade, and that it would do better to 
huy for some time, even at a higher price, from 
“ other European nations, the East-India goods 
“ It had occasion foi, than to impoit them itself 
directly fiom the East-Indies.”* 

These theoiems the author apphes to the case of 
Sweden and Denmark, two countries, he says, 
which, .fi-'om them poverty, ‘f would.prohably have 
never sent a Single ship to the EaSt-Indies, had 
not the tiade been subject to an exclusive com- 
** pany.”— “ Better foiAhem, perhaps, in their 
“ present circumstances, to buy East-India goods ^ 
“ of other nations, even though they should pay 
“ somewhat dearei.”-^The last sentence may be 
thought to bespeak somewhat less of decision tb;in 
is habitual' wnth the style of Dr. Smith; and, ip 
his tliird volmne, he seems, scpicely satisfied even 
with the fundamental principle of the doctrines 
dehvered m the passages which have been cited, 

Wealdi pflfetionp, Book IV, Ch^p, vii, Pait 3, 
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jb that volume, he obseives that companies may, 
peihaps, be “ useful for the fiist introduction of 
“ some branches of commerce, by making at their 
“ own expense an expeiiment which the state 
“ might not think it piudent to make,” and con-> 
tents himself with arguing only against the pei- 
petmty of the exclusive grant. This virtual mi^ 
tigation, however, of his censuie against the 
giants in question, is not accompanied by any 
abatement of his expressions of suspicion and dis- 
like towaids the persons by whose address” ho 
supposes those piivileges to have been procuied. 

Theie unquestionably is no leason to beheve that 
England, dining the reign of Elizabeth, was, in 
the technical sense of the wordj npti for the In* 
than tiade. Individual or insulated exertion on 
that field seems wholly to have been exhausted in 
two 01 three abortive attempts. Wlien the collec- 
tive effort was made, it required above two bun- 
dled subscribers to provide the sum lequired for 
^ the fiist outfit, the shares subscribed weie only of 
fifty pounds each, and the total amount raised fell 
shoit of seventy thousand pounds. The idea 6f 
transplanting to the East the peisons and the ca- 
pital of English mei chants, there to be employed 
exclusively m the provision of goods, probably did 
not occur in that age. If it had occuried, how- 
ever, It must have met with instant rejection. 
The state of the Indian governments, and the in- 
ability of the sovereigns of Em ope to piotect sin- 
gle adventurers, dispersed, without any bond of 
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connexion, over a vast and distant continent, douldl 
notbutrendei such a design aboitive. Withoutj 
inshoit, theumon of anumeiousbody of persons, 
neither the requisite funds could have been laised, 
nor the vanous hazards of so i emote a tiaific en- 
countered. 

Indeed, it may be affirmed that none of the 
gieat countries of Europe had at that period at- 
tained the theoretical matunty of Di. Smith. Por- 
tugal furmshes only the semblance of an exception 
to this remark; for, though it be tiue that, for 
nearly a century,* the Portuguese enjoyed almost 
the whole of the Indian trade without any ex- 
clusive company, yet it must not thence be con- 
cluded that the Indo-Poituguese trade was free or 
conducted by private individuals. It was, on the 
contrary, a strict royal monopoly. “ Every ship 
“ (says Mickle, in his History of Portuguese Asia) 

“ which saded from Portugal to India was the 
“ king’s property. Ttot Indian cargoes were 
“ deposited m the custom-house of Lisbon, and “ 
** managed, for the use of the ciown, by the re- 
” venue officers.”! 

* Dr. Sixuth says "for more than a centuiy together, ” which 
is not perfectly accurate, if reliance may be placed on the chro- 
nology of Mickle’s Indo-Portnguese Histoi y, Gama first ap- 
peared in the Indian seas in the yeai 14&8, and thePoitu* 
gvegfelndia Company was erected during the viceioyalty of Don 
Duaite de,Menezes, which terminated in 1588 

t " 'That such companies,” says Dr Smith, are not in ge- 
" neral necessary fotcariTing on the East- India trade, is sufH- 

dently demonstrated by the experience of the Portuguese, 
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The circumstance, however, fiom which the 
wisdom of instituting the English India Company 
chiefly appears, is that which Di. Smith seems in- 
clined to employ as an argument on the othei side. 
It IS precisely because the Indian tiade could not 
have been earned on without a company, that the 
establishment of a . company was lijiglily proper. 
That the progress of a nation in arts and refine- 
ment generally needs to be inspirited by some ex- 
trinsic impulse, has alieady been observed, and, 
as Dr. Smith, aftei aU, concedes the position, it 
icaicely lequiies to be repeated. There is not 
only (says Mickle) a torpor on the general mind 
“ of such districts as are ignorant of commerce, 
“ which leqmres to be roused into action by tliose 
“ of superior intelhgence; but there is also a stub- 
“ bom attachment in such minds to their ancient 
“ usages, which half a centuiy can hardly le- 
“ move.”* Tlie impulse, indeed, when com- 
municated by a luler, should be applied with 

" wbo enjoyed almost tbe whole pf it foi more than a centui7 
“ together without any exclusive company," These words, es- 
pecially in the connexion m which they occur, must convey to 
au oidinary reader the impicssion that the Indo-PoltugUese trade 
was freely conducted by private merchants. Mickle, soon aftei 
the Wealth of Nations was published, pointed out this eiior, 
but It still lemains unexpunged, though Di, Smith levised at 
least the thud and fourth editions of his woik. The unbecom- 
ing rudeness and acnmony of Mickle’s manner should not have 
prevented Di , Smith from piofiting by his suggestions where 
|hey were really valuable, 

* History of the Pojtuguese Empire m the East, 
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caution. But, becaijse men must not be tor-* 
tin ed into lefinement, this is no cause why they 
should not be, to a certain extent, disciplined into 
it. Because the natural instinct 0/ capital (if we 
may adopt the figurative, and consequently, in 
such discussions, hazardous phiaseology of Dr. 
Smith) IS not to be thwarted 01 outraged, it must 
not therefore, any more than other natural in-i 
Btmcts, be left implicitly to its own discietion. 

Without refeienceto these general propositions# 
and even conceding, for the sake of aigument# 
the impolicy, in* a commercial view, of the insti- 
tution under discussion, we are not authoiized to 
conclude that it may not, in other and higher 
Views, have been liighly politic. The canons of 
the pohtical economist, indeed, are laid down with 
little notice of other than commercia] considera- 
tions, and With little account of the difficulties un- 
der which thejr must always, even where most ap- 
proved, be carried into ^coinphshment. He 
constructs his theory as if it weie to opeiate 
through an unresisting medium; but, however 
just his doctrines, or in whatever estimation they" 
may be held, it is plain that, until manlcind con- 
cur in esteeming commerce the chief good, in- 
fractions of them will perpetually take place ; 
sometimes, occasioned! by passion; sometimes, 
provoked in the way of retaliation, or rendered 
necessary for the sake of security. The obhga- 
tion, indeed, of the laws of political economy, 
can hardly by any nation be fully respected, untdit 
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!s respected by tlie whole civilized woild. Dr. 
Smith accoidingly, has, with legaid to piactice, 
occasionally condescended to lelax from the theo- 
retical exactness of Ins rules. Whde, foi example, 
he pionounces the Navigation Act to be in its na- 
tuie altogethei anti-commercial, he admits the ex- 
pediency of that act in the most unequivocal tei ms: 
and the reason which he assigns foi this admission 
is conclusive , — ^because defense is of ranch more 
importance than opulence. The defensive cha- 
lactei and tendency, howevei, of the Navigation 
Act cannot be moie evident than the defensive 
chaiacter and tendency of the commeicial le- 
gulations, in general, of Queen Elizabeth. The 
objects embraced by the commeicial system of 
this piincess were two; the fiist, the promo* 
tion, to the utmost possible extent, of the foreign 
trade of the country , yet always undei the condi* 
tion, (and this constituted the second object,) that 
the men, capital, and shipping of the country 
should, as fai as possible, possess a monopoly of 
that trade. The ultunate aim of hei legulations, 
no less than that of the celebrated law in question, 
appeals to have been the foimation of a navj% at 
once poweiful and, if the expression may be used, 
of indigenous growth. The design in both cases 
was the same, but the impoitance of that design 
may seem stiU gieatei undei the leign of Eliza- 
beth than dm mg the admimstiation of Ciomwell , 
foi no man can doubt that the dangeis of the 
country fiom foieign enemies weie, at the foimci' 
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period, both more imminent and more terilfie, 
than at the latter. That the policy of Elizabeth, 
in the pationage or establi&hment of exclusive com- 
panies j formed a part of the comprehensive plan 
which has been described, will be plain from the 
details already given respecting the more le- 
inal table instances m which that policy was exer- 
cised. 

There seems to be another consideration which 
13 worth stating on this subject, a consideiation, 
neithei wholly commeicial, nor wholly political, 
blit of a mixed kind. This is the importance, m a 
pohtical View, of pie-occupying, as occasion selves, 
particulai blanches of tiadc. When we are iipe, 
it is said, for a tiade, we shall, as it were, na- 
turally take it up and Ihiive in it. It seems to be 
implied in the idea of this hypothetical ripeness, 
that We shall then thiive, even though we should 
be opposed by older competitors j — ^that we shall 
overcome resistance by dhe' mature energies of oui 
skill, capital, and ciedit. All tins might be well, 
if the resistance weie to be pmely commercial ; if 
a peaceful contest of skiU, capital, Und credit, 
were to constitute the whole of the competition. 
But what if oui competitois should, under what- 
ever pretext, maintain themselves in the trade 
which they have pre-Occupied, by then pohtical 
power? What, if that veiy pi e-occupaiicy should 
furuish them with a plausible pretext of this kind? 
Shall we assume that our own pohtical strength 
will be sufficient to secure us the victory? oi, shall 
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We 1‘ather anticipate, and thus avoid, the difficulty? 
Examples without number might be cited, if the 
single example of the Indo-Euiopean tiade weie 
not equivalent to them all, iil which a nation has 
opposed political foice to the encioachments of a 
commei cial iival. The history of Europe is i eplete 
With such instances, fioin the armed commeice of 
the Hanseatic Association, down to the coinpara* 
tively lecent affiiir of Nootka Sound. That the 
rest of the world are apt to commit this injustice, 
ceitainly is no reason why we should commit it j 
but It seems an ample leason why we should guard 
against it, by being, if faiily piacticable, ouisclves 
the pie-occupants. 

In the case, however, of the East-Indian trade, 
subsequent events have given to the consideiation 
just submitted, double oi lather tenfold iveight. 
The impoitance of an eaily hold on that tiade is 
now plain ; for it is plain that the tiade natuially 
led to empiie. However firmly we may be per- 
suaded that the commerce and capital of a coun- 
try should be left to a spontaneous development, 
no man will be such a bigot to the doctiine of na- 
tional instincts as to contend that political domin 
ion should be suffered to follow the same law. 
Heie, if nowheieelse, anticipation, whether the 
result of sagacity and providence, oi the business 
of accident, is of the most decisive use. Although 
the Portuguese, long before the existence of the 
English India Company, had established, in the 
East, dominion on the basis of commeice, yet. 
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Elizabeth, when she eflcouiaged the dispatch of 
four oi five small vessels foi the spices of Java, 
piobably bttle foiesaw that these tiiflmg commo« 
dities would be m fact symbols of the futme pos- 
session of Hindostan. Still that pohcy is highly 
to be vindicated, which involved the contingency 
of so mighty an event. 

We have now gained an empire in the East j 
but by what labouis, hazaids, and suffeiings, at 
what expense of tieasuie, life, and coinage, it is 
needless heie to say. At one peiiod we had to 
struggle under the meicdess cruelties of the Dutch f 
at another, fiist to escape, and then to beat down, 
the daiing ambition of Fiance. Had England 
eaiher appealed on the theatre of Indian coin- 
meice, the Dutch would at least have wanted the 
plea of pre-occupancy to justify their atrocious ag- 
g'lessions. Had she, on the othei hand, waited 
for that theoietic matiuity of which Dr. Smith 
speaks, it seems doubtful whethei she might not 
havl waited foi evei. She would have been pie- 
ceded in the lace by nations less philosophical ; 
and, without affecting to conjecture the endless and ^ 
complicated combinations of lesults that might 
have spiling fiom a supposed case, it must at least 
be pronounced possible that the empire of .^Hra- 
dostan, either as a membei, or as a dependent, 
m^h t now have been annexed to that of Fiance. 

Should this supposition be cavilled at, as an idle 
deduction from premises confessedly imaginary, .-i- 
so much, at l^ast, is certain, that, as things^faj^ 
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England lias acquned a vast extent of teiritorial 
dominion and revenue in the East ; no despicable 
acquisition, suiely, even in the eyes of those who 
may conceive that it has not been turned to the 
best account ; and, by the terms of his own objec- 
tion, the cavillei has no light to assume that, un- 
der any other system of procedure, tins teintoiy 
and this revenue would, at tlie piesent moment, 
have been ours. 
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CHAR 1. 

Jlislotioal account of the Company, fiom their fiist institu- 
tion to the commencement of their teiiitonal and political 
charactei . 

The duect trade of England witli the East- 
Indies originated in the enterpiising spirit of the 
merchants of London and the patriotic policy of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The ciicuinstance which moie immediately led 
to the systematic establishment of this tiade, was 
the stoppage of the supplies of Indian goods from 
Lisbon, dining the war between England and 
Spain. The loss of this resource obliged England 
to buy her spices at veiy extravagant rates from 
her own Turkey Company, or fiom the Dutch ; 
and the principal merchants of London at length 
determmed to remedy the inconvemencies ansing 
from this state of things, by opening a commei- 
cial mteicomse directly with India. In this de- 
sign, the Earl of Cumberland, well known in those 
days for his gallantly and love of maritime adven- 
ture, seems to have concmied. 

B 4 
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To lisk the expel iment individually, would have 
been impiudent moie than one voyage had aheady 
been made to the East on a piivate account ; and 
the success of these was not such as to encouiage 
a repetition of the ‘attempt. The project of a 
chaiteied company was theiefore foimed, was 
discussed in large public meetings, at which the 
Lord Mayoi and the most eminent citizens at- 
tended, and finally was submitted to the govern- 
ment The pi oposal could not but he agreeable to 
Ehzabeth, who saw v’lth emulation the progress of 
the Dutch tradeis in the East, and who had, two 
yeais befoie, deputed an envoy, with the express 
puiposc of obtaining, foi hei subjects, fiom the 
Empeior of Delhi, the piivilege of tiading in the 
Mogul dominions. Indeed, it seems piobable that 
the plan had been originally suggested to the mer- 
chants by the Com t. Tlie Queen, howevei, being 
by this tune engaged in a treaty with Spain lespect- 
ing a peace, andthinkmg it likely that theSpaniai ds, 
who wetc now'masteis of Portugal and consequent- 
ly of Poi tugueselndia, might i emonsti ate against the 
diiect inteifeience of the English in the commerce 
of the East, postponed foi a while the estabhsh- 
ment of the jiroposed Company. The delay hap- 
pily was not long, foi the negotiation proved abor- 
tive; and, on the last day of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a royal chan a was issued, granting to Geoige 
Earl of Cumbeiland, and two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermeni and mei chants, fbi fifteen yeais, 
the exclusive hberty of tiadmg in the East Indian 
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seas, with various othei piivileges annexed, and a 
piomise of lenewal foi the same tcim, if the insti- 
tution should be found piofitable to the ciown and 
the lealm. 

The associated mei chants quickly laised a capi- 
tal, with which they piuchased and fitted out four 
of the best ships then m the kingdom, the largest 
of them of six bundled tons bin den. These, 
with a small pinnace foi the conveyance of stoies, 
sailed on the 2'-2d of Apiil, 1601, undei the com- 
mand of Captain James Lancastei, a tiled seaman, 
who had been employed some yeais befoie in the 
conduct of a piivateeiing expedition to the East- 
Indies. 

Such was the fiist commercial effoit of Great 
Biitain, as a nation, beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. The most sanguine piomotci of the en- 
teipiise could not then have imagined how impoit- 
ant would be the sequel of these small beginnings. 
It seems to be thought by many peisous that tiade, 
when placed in the hands of an exclusive company, 
loses aU its natuial piinciple of inciease , but the 
piodigious giowth of our Indian commeice shews 
that there is, in this opinion, much exaggeration, 
if not unsoundiiess. The whole subscription for 
the voyage undei Lancastei, chd not amount to 
;^70>000, and, at this day, the Company have a 
^eimanent capital of six millions , — a vast growtli, 
surely, even allei eveiy allow^ance foi the inter- 
mediate 1 eduction in the value of money ; — while 
they employ, among their numeious shipping, 



many vessels singly equal in buiden to tlie whole 
squadion of Lancastei’. 

So zealous was Queen Elizabeth for the success 
of the tiade which she had estabhshed, that, long 
befoie the letuin of Lancaster, she suggested the 
expediency of following up the hist voyage with a 
second on a new subsciiption. The measuie was 
strongly lecoinmended to the new association by 
tlie Lord High Admiial, the Loxd Tieasuiei, the 
Lords of the Councd, and even by their loyal 
patroness heisclf. It was intimated to them that, 
by not following up the business with spirit in the 
“ manner the Dutch did, it seemed as if but little 
“ legaidwas entei tamed, eithei foi hei Majesty’s 
“ honoi, 01 the honor of the country.”* But no suf- 
ficient numbei of pel sons could be found to comply 
With tins admonition. Tlie majority very prudently 
lesolved to await the termination of tlie fiist expe- 
riment; an event which, unfortunately for them 
and for the nation, Elizabeth did not hve to wit- 
ness. 

But, though this trade stood so high in the favour 
of the Queen, and, as it appeals, of tlie nation in 
geneial, its popidaiity was not without some ex- 
ceptions. Theie weie wiiteis who, immediately 
on the saihng of the fust ships, condemned the 
whole undeitalang. t They objected, that it would 
impoverish the countiy by exportmg our buUion m 

•* Company’s Records, 
t AndeisoD. Sir 'VV, Monson. 
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txdiange for perishable commodities ; that the long 
and aiduous voyages which it lequired, woidd 
occasion an enoimous waste of our timber, and 
that the climates of the East would piove desti ac- 
tive to our maiineis. And, after aU, the object 
yras merely to glut oiu’ maikets with spices, which 
the Turkey Company aheady supphed in suffi- 
ciency from the Levant. Indeed, it seems pro- 
bable that the cry on this occasion was promoted, 
if not raised by the Tuikey Company, who them- 
selves procmed then meichandizes flora India 
only at thnd-hand and at a great charge, and 
theiefoie did not relish the idea of a iival esta- 
blishment which should cany on a duect trade m 
the same articles. 

However well these objections might suit the 
times in which they were fiist uiged, they have 
now been too long exploded to need any particu- 
lar lefutation. But it is worthy of lemaik that 
they aie objections against the Indian trade itself, 
rather than against the restrictions of that trade 
to a particular channel. A late writer,* in a 
work intended to shew that the East-India Com- 
pany IS the odious monopohst of a beneficial con- 
cern, and that it has usually been upheld only 
thiough the influence of comt-mtugae and cor- 
ruption, declares, that this Company “ was very 

unpopulai foi a very long period after its first 
“ establishment.” This assertion, however, is 

* Considerations upon the Ti ide with India, page 16, 
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not absolutely tiue in any sense, and, in the sense 
wluch an oidinary reader will natuiaUy affix to it, 
is not tiue at all. The Company, foi some years 
after its ffist establishment, found but few adver- 
saries at home , and these, we have seen, blamed 
it chiefly as fulfilling the commeicial purposes for 
which it had been instituted. 

The voyage of Lancaster proved, on the whole, 
highly jnospeious. He formed tieaties of coin- 
meice with the kings of Achen and Bantam, 
left factors in both those places, and piocuie4 
fiom both supplies of pepper. Noi did he suc- 
ceed less in war than in tiade , capturing, m 
concert with a Dutch vessel, a large Poituguese 
caiiack, of the buiden of 900 tons, richly laden 
with calicoes and other Eastern commodities. It 
was a misfortune, however, to him and to the 
Company, that Ins ai rival in England took place 
duxmg the reign of James the Eirst, and at the 
very period when London was to a certain degree 
depopulated, partly by the mortality, and partly 
by the terror, of the plague. A laige sum of 
money was requued, for the purpose both of 
defiaying the cmient expenses of the adventure, 
and of fitting out a second voyage in the ensuing’ 
season. But, in the existing state of things, it 
was found unpossible, eithei to procure a present 
sale of the commodities bi ought home, or to bor- 
Tow e en on the most unexceptionable credit j and 
the project of a second enterpiise met with little 
epcoura^ement^ The original adventurers, how™ 
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ever, were contriving means of extricating tliem- 
selves from their difBcuIties, when the King mtei- 
feied, and thought proper to mtmiate his plcasme 
that no pait of the peppei which the Company 
had newly brought home should be disposed of, 
until a quantity of the same commodity, belong- 
ing to His M^esty, and then lying in Leadenhall 
Street (probably the loyal share of the caigo of 
a captured vessel), should have been uttei ed and 
sold. A tedious negotiation ensued between the 
King and the Company , and the afiau seems to 
have teiminatcd in some sort of corapiomise, as 
to the nature of which no distinct infoimation le- 
mains. 

Tins was not the only blow which the infant 
association received fiom tlie inSim pohcy of 
King James. The projectois of the fiist voyage, 
having raised among themselves a second sub- 
scription, again dispatched, in the year l604i, the 
same ships as before, under the command of Sir 
Hemy Middleton. Soon after the departure of 
tins fleet, the King, in evident violation of the 
chaiter of Elizabeth, hcenced a Sm Edward Mi- 
chelborne and ceitam other peisons to discover 
and tiade with Cathai (Cliina), Japan, Corea, 
Cambay, and such othei places as had not hithei- 
to been fiequented by the English. In the eaily 
period of our commercial intercom se with the 
East-Indies, it was a business at once of the great- 
est importance and the utmost delicacy to avoid 
all infringement on the piejudices of the native 
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ruleis witliin the sphere of out transactions. 
Whether this object would be best aiisweied by 
conducting that inteicouise through the agency of 
tlie Company, or tluough that of a local lepre- 
sentative of the Ciown, was even then sometimes 
made a question ; but theie could be no question 
that, if neithei tlie one oigan noi the other weie 
employed, the object would be veiy impel fectly 
answered indeed. The expedition of Michel- 
boine, independent as it 'was of all local con- 
troul, seems to have proved lather a voyage 6f 
plunder than of discoveiy. Some depredations 
which he committed on the Chinese junks tiading 
among the Eastern islands, piovoked the king of 
Bantam, who suffered by these piactices in his 
customs, and who could lU distinguish between 
the offenders in question, and the seivants of the 
Company, to threaten the lattei with his severest 
resentment j noi was this inauspicious quarrel ad- 
justed without gieat difficulty. 

Yet James was, on the whole, favourably dis- 
posed towaids the Company. In the dispute with 
tliem, alieady mentioned, lespecting their fiist 
sale, the Loid Tieasuier had officially signified 
“ His Majesty’s giacious favour and inclination 
“ towaids the Company, having respect to their 
« so worthy adventuie made, and gieat chaige 
“ sustained in then last long imyage by them set 
forth, so much foi the honour of His Majesty 
'' and the public good of the realm.” And, in 
the year 1609, the King was prevailed on to giant 
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tliem a new charter, with enlarged privileges. 
By the letters patent of Elizabetli, British sub- 
jects had been prohibited fiom tiading in the 
East-lndies without the licence of the Company, 
and it was provided that the goods impoited by 
imlicenced tiadeis into any pait of the British do- 
minions should, together with the slups importing 
them, incur confiscation, the foifeituies to be 
equally divided between the Crown and the Com- 
pany. It was feithei provided that the oifenders 
■should, on pr.in of imprisonment, bind themselves 
in a laige sum of money to abstain from then un- 
authonzed proceedings in futiue. In addition to 
these regulations, the charter of James empower- 
ed the Company to seize the vessels and cargoes 
of unhcenced traders, at any point, whether sub- 
ject to the Biilish crov-m oi not, wnthin the hunts 
of their commerce. The giant ivas declared to 
be perpetual , subject, howevei, to a levocation 
in the event of its appearing to his Majesty or his 
successois, that the trade was notpiofitable to the 
Clown or to the kingdom. 

It cannot be thought necessary to trace the sub- 
sequent steps of the trade with the same exact- 
ness as its commencement. The system of se- 
parate equipments, made on the stocks of subor- 
dinate associations, continued till 1613. During 
this interval, several successive voyages were 
made, of which only two need be particularized. 

Of these the one is what -was termed the sixth 
voyage, being however the fiist under the charter 
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of James. It took place in 1610, the fleet coh» 
sisting of thiee ships undei the command of Sir 
Hemy- Middleton, and is memoiable chiefly as 
exemplifying the benefit which navigation, oi at 
least ship-building, has deiived fiom oui com- 
merce with India. The vessels which foimed this 
fleet weie in general largei than had yet been 
employed by the Company, and the chief of 
them, called the Trade’s Inciease, was of eleven 
hundied tons, a size which no merchant-ship hi- 
therto nsed by the countiy had equaUecI. This 
ciicumstance, indeed, makes a principal topic of 
crimination in a pamphlet avowedly hostile to the 
Company, which appeared in about five yeais af- 
tei wauls, and was also named, piobably by acci- 
dent, Tiade’s Inciease “ You have biult,” (says 
theauthoi, apostrophizing the Company) “ moie 
“ ships in your time, than any othei mei chants’ 
“ ships, besides what you have bought out of 
other trades, and all those wholly belonging to 
« you. There hath been entertained by you since 
“ you fust adventured, one and twenty ships, be- 
“ sides the now intended voyage of one neiv ship of 
“ seven hundied tons, and happily some two moie 
“ of increase. The least of all youi shipping is of 
“ fourscore ton; all the lest aie goodly ships, of 
“ such buithen as never weie formerly used in 
“ meichandize, the least and meanest of these 
“ last is of some hundied and twenty ton, and so 
upward even to eleven hundied ton. You have 
set forth some thitteeu voyages , in which time 
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“ you have built of tliese, eight new ships, and 
“ almost as good as built th?i most of tlie residue, 
“ as the Diagoii, the Hector, &c. ; so that at the 
first appeal aiice you have added both stiength 
“ and gloiy to the kingdom, by this youi acces- 
“ sion to the navy. But where, I piay you, are 
“ all these slups ?” “ It was a ship” (says the 

writer soon afterwards, spealang of the Trade’s 
Increase), “ of eleven hundred ton, for beauty^ 
“ burthen, stiength, and sufficiency, surpassing aJl 
“ merchants’ ships whatsoevei. But, alas' she 
“ was but shewn; out of a ciuel destiny, she 
“ was ovei taken with an untimely death in her 
“ youth and strength.”* 

Although some of the statements hazarded in 
this passage be far fiom accurate, as is sufficiently- 
shewn in an able reply which the pamphlet pro- 
voked from Sii Dudley Diggs, yet, with regard to 
the Trade’s Increase, the lamentations of the au- 
thor were too just. The voyage of this ship com- 
menced with the, greatest hopes. The king had 
been, by his own desue, present at hei launchmg, 
had named her, and was, together wjth his nobles, 
sumptuously entei tamed on board by the Com- 
pany. It might have seemed as if the patronage 
of a Stuart had only entaded on her misfortune. 
In attempting tonpen a, trade at Mocha, Sir Henry 
Middleton and seventy of his companions were 
seized by the Turks, and ciuelly detained for five 

F 


* Tiade’s Incjease, London, 1615. 
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months in prison, whence they escaped by btra- 
tagem. Similai difficulties obstiucted then eflbits 
to obtain a commeicial footing at Siuat. At 
length, at Bantam, an infectious disoider, which 
then mged among the natives, communicated it- 
self to the ship's ciew, of whom numbers fell vic- 
tims to it, and among the rest, her gallant and 
accomphshed commandei. The consequence was 
that the vessel, which was undeigoing a careening 
in the roads, being left bare of seamen, was, by 
the breaking of an overswayed cable, an accident 
which she had not hands to leniedy, overset and 
lost.* 

The othei voyage, of winch a paiticular men- 
tion was piomised, is that made by Captain Best 
with four ships, in the year I6l2. The chief pur- 
pose of this vdyage was to concdiate the Mogul 
Emperor with regaid to some contributions which 
Sir Henry Middleton had spiritedly levied on the 
Moorish vessels in the Red Sea, in retahation for 
the injmies offeied to him by the subjects of the 
Mogul This point Best compassed by gi eat ad- 
di ess. He at the same time obtained for his na- 
tion, flora the Couit of Delhi, many pnvileges of 
gieat value, and, among othei s, the liberty of 
eslabhshing a factoiy at Suiat, which city was, 
foi some yeais afterwaids, considered as the piin- 
cipal Biitish station in the West of India. These 
-objects, howevei, were not achieved altogethei pa- 


Su Dudley Djggi. 



cifically. The Portuguese, collecting a fleet of foui' 
galleons and twenty-six frigates, attacked tire little 
squadron of the Company atSwally, but, in four 
several encounters, they were, notwithstanding 
their vast supeiionty of force, lepulsed by the skill 
and gallantry of Best and Ins companions- This 
voyage, therefoie, may in some sense be considered 
as the origin of the power of the British in the 
East; the two foundations of which were, — the 
one, the grants of the Mogul sovereigns,^ the 
other, then own naval abihty and lesouice. 

During tins fiist stage of the existence of the 
Company, tliey made thuteen voyages, and the 
average profit on the capital invested m these 
amounted to about 13£ per cent. That- the ac- 
tual amount of these gains may not be oveixated, 
it should be home in mind that the voyages in 
question were seldom accomplished m less than 
thirty months, and sometimes extended to tlnee 
or four years. It should farther be lemembeied 
that, on the aiiival of the ships at home, the 
cargoes were disposed of at long ci edits of eighteen 
months oi two years, and that it was frequently 
even six or seven yeais before the conceins of a 
single voyage were finally adjusted. When to these 
considerations is added that of the notorious fact, 
that the 01 dniary profits of stock were, under the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. considerably 
higher than at the present day, tlie wonder which 
the apparent gainfulness of the Indian comraeice 
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an those times must at first view excite, will pro- 
bably be much diminished. 

In the year 1612-13, the system of trading to 
India on a stock foimed by a geneial suhscription 
of all the meinbeis of the Company, was first 
established; although, for a time, the subscriptions 
were foi defined and short terms of yeais, and 
consequently were repeatedly renewed. The In- 
dian commeice now assumed somewhat of a me- 
thodical shape. Bantam and Surat weie con- 
stituted, and they long continued, the pnpcipal 
stations of the Company in the East ; and the 
whole range of then Indian operations divided it- 
self into two paits, respectively placed undei the 
supei intendance of these two stations. The pre- 
sidency of Bantam superintended all the factories 
comprised m what may be called the eastern 
India; or the ti act extending firom the parallel of 
Cape Comonn eastwards to China and Japan. 
The presidency of Surat controuled all the factories 
in what may be called, though with some little la- 
titude, the western India , oi the tiact extending 
fiom the paiallel of Cape Comonn westwaids to 
the Pei Sian and Arabian Gidfs. This division may 
facilitate our conceptions lespecting the pi ogress 
of the Indo-Biiiish tiade. ‘ ■ 

What has heie been termed the eastern India, 
might' almost he denominated, with refeience to 
the European coimueice of those days, the msular 
India ; the bulk of the European trade then car- 
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lied on in this quaiter centeung in the Oriental 
Arclnpelago. Sumatra, Java, and the Spice Islands, 
foimed the scene of the eailiest commercial tians- 
actions both of Holland and of England in the 
East Indies. The Dutch, however, having some 
advantage in point of time, and much in that of 
equipment, so firmly estabhshed themselves in the 
Spice Islands, irom which they had expelled the 
Poituguese, as neaily to exclude competition in 
the spice trade, propeily so called, on the pait of 
the English. Yet some slight and insecuie footing 
was eaily acquired m the Moluccas ; and, before 
the year 1620, the English gamed Polaioon and 
some other of the Bandas, by cession fiom the 
natives. The chief clforts, however, of the En- 
glish Company, weie dnected to the prosecution 
of the peppei-tiade , in which design, by the 
favom’ of the native princes, especially the Pan- 
gian 01 King of Bantam, they for a while success- 
fully resisted then Euiopcan rivals. Hence Ban- 
tam became the piincipal seat of their eastern 
commerce; a dignity which, with the exception 
bf the teim between the yeais 1619 and 1629, 
when it was supeiseded by Batavia, it letained for 
half a centuiy. 

Pepper and spices had first attracted die Eng- 
lish Company to the tiade of India ; and it 
is cmious to obseive how fioimuir^s fiom a 
root, the lest of then commercial operations 
ramified. At the veiy commencement of the 
joint stock, they appear to have possessed a fac- 
F 3 
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t6iy at Masulipatam, on the Coioraaiidel coast. 
Even befoie that peuod, they had established a 
factory in Japan, and, within foui or five yeais aftet- 
wards, they obtained a station in the kingdom of 
Siam. Then connexion, howevei, with Coromandel, 
Japan, and Siam, if not formed, was at least con- 
tinued and chenshed, chiefly as subsidiaiy to tlie 
tiade in pepper and spices The cloths of Coio- 
mandel weie in so high lequest both at Bantam 
and at the factoiies of A'cheen and Tekoo m the 
island of Sumatra, as to constitute the best medium 
of exchange foi the pepper of those markets. 
Japan furnished provisions of every kind for the 
shipping and factories engaged in the spice tiade. 
Among the commodities best suited to the Japan 
market, were deei-skins and elephant’s-teeth , and 
these could best be procured in Siam, where again 
Coromandel cloth sold to great advantage* 

With Surat, as' has already been intimated, a 
commercial communication was opened in-lOlS.* 
Jja lOlS, Sii^Thomas Roe, a name pi obably fami- 
lial to the leadei, was, at the lequest of the Com- 
pany, deputed by Ehug James as his ambassador to 
the Mogul, with a view of obtaimng privileges ’ 
of trade for the Enghsh in the Mogul dominions, i 
Before this mission took place, the Company had 
established factories in tlie empire j but the en- 
larged and more formal privileges now obtained 
increased the numbei and added do the security of ‘ 

* Bruce’8 Annals of the East-India Company. 





i those factoiies. About the same time, similai ad- 
vantages were accoided to the Company by the 
Zamoim of Calicut, a country situated on the Ma- 
labar coast beyond the Mogul boundaiy, and celc- 
biated as the scene of the earhest tiansactions of 
the Poituguese in India, Thus a long range of 
settlements or agencies was formed, immediately 
subject to the presidency of Sujatj among which 
were, in the Mogul teiutoiy, Bioach, Biodeia, 
Ahmedabad, and Aguneie ; in the Zamoiin coun- 
try, Ciaganoie, and, it would appeal, Calicut * 

It IS lemaikable, however, that all this extent of 
trade grew entirely from the same stem which sus- 
tained the commerce of the insular India. The 
eastern shoies of the Arabian sea, from the gulph 
of Scindy downwaids, weie, from early times, ce- 
lebrated for then cloths, although the intei course 
of modern Europeans with the eastern, andpaiti- 
culaily with the Gangetic India, has supplied them 
with fabrics stiU more exquisitely suited to the 
taste and elegance of Europe. Tlie very term 
callico seems corruptly derived from the name of 
Caheut, already mentioned. It was the prospect 
of pm chasing the pepper and spices of the Archi- 
pelago with the piece goods of Surat and Malabar, 
that drew the trade of the India Company to the 
markets of those places. Tire first voyage to Surat 
had been undertaken, not only with this design, 
hut expressly by theieeommendation of the factors 
F 4 


* Ann, lad. Company, Mod. Univ. Hjst, 
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at Bantam, who, > in l6o^, informed the Court of 
Committees, or, as we should now denominate 
them, of Du-ectors, that two' slups might very ad- 
vantageously be employed in conveying cloths and 
callicoes from the ports '^of Cambaya and Surat to 
those of Bantam and the Moluccas.* Twenty years 
afterwards, we find a similar admomtion given by 
the president and council of Batavia, They ad- 
vise that, by every fleet dispatched to Surat, the 
Company would send money ' to the value' of a 
hundred thousand ' rials, to -be invested in Surat 
cloths foi Java and the southern markets, They 
flirthei recommend that'stock to thiic'e that amoMl 
should annually be sent to the Coiomandel boast, 
to be exchanged foi Coiomandel cloths with the 
Same view.t It should be’ ohsetved, howevei, that, 
almost from the very'begifming, indigo, de'ftined 
for the Europea!n raarke't, fonh'ed a ’ bohMerahle 
;p£fctt of the lading from Surat j and that other 
Shf at goods soon entered Into the investment. 

I The trade of the Company with Persia' boiii- 
1 menced some years later than those branches of 
their commerce that have been already meiitlon- t 
ed; that is, not tiH 1G16. It arose also on a dif- , 
frrent giouud ; the object of it being to' supply the 
Enghsli market with silk, an article of wliich the ! 
hnportation had hitherto been monopolized by ( 
Ih® Turkey Company. In exchange for silk, Eng- ; 
Ssh goods, chiefly broad-cloth, as also, coast-clotlis, 

* Ann, Ind Cpwp 1608, 

tlbid, - - - 1627-8, 
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! and spices from India, found a ready vent in Per- 
sia, The privileges wluch, by repeated negotia- 
tions, the Company obtained fiom the Persian 
monarch, who was no othei than the celebrated 
Shah Abbas, were considerably amplified in 1622. 
As a lemuneration for their services, in assisting 
him to capture Ormus fiom the Portuguese, and 
in expelling the fleets of that people from the 
Persian gulf, Abbas granted to them, not only a 
considerable shaie of the plunder obtained in 
Oimus, but a moiety of the customs paid at 
Gombioon, a sea'-port on the gulfi already men- 
tioned, where theii principal factory had recently 
ibeen estabhshed. This factory, however, with its 
^dependencies, was suboidinate to the presidency 
|of Sutat. It should be observed, also, that the 
'Company extended then transactions beyond the 
kingdom of Persia , having commercial agents at 
Mocha in the Arabian gulf. 

So Vigorously did the joint-stock association em- 
bark on their enterprise; and, for a season, their 
vigoui was equalled by then prosperity. The 
stock of the fiist subscription bore, at the end'of 
four years, to wliich term the duration of the con- 
cern was limited, a premium of 203 per cent, * In 
1621, a defen^ of the Company was pubhsbed by 
Mr. Mun, an%nnent member of that body, and 
celebrated, in Ids' d^p'-^as a wiiter on subjects of 
commercial econonl^ This work states that, al- 
though the Company had lost twelve ships in hos- 
tilities against the Dutch, they had yet lelnainmg 
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twenty-one good ships in India, and property to 
the amount of ^fOOjOOO Mi. Mun faithei as* 
serts that, during the mteival between the fiist 
establishment of the society and the year 1620, 
their exports had amounted, m silver bullion, to 
5^540,090, in meichandizes, to £§292, 286. These 
together make up ^832,376, and, of' this sura, 
the annual aveiage for nineteen yeais is ^43,809. 

"Wlien Mun wiote, however, the appearances of 
prosperity which he was hailing, had already begun 
to darken; and, in the sequel, they were almost 
totally extinguished. The In,do-Biitish history, 
tlirough the remainder of the reign of James, and 
through the whole of the succeeding leign, exhi- 
bits httle else than a senes of stiuggles against dif- 
ficulties perpetually accumulating. Yet those strug- 
gles, frmtless as for 'the moment they weie, pro- 
duced a solid effect. Aimdst the storms under 
which it was bending, — ^if we may not rathei say, 
from th^very effect' of them, — ^the Biitish autho- 
rity silently struck some deep roots into the East- 
ern contment. 

Of the difficulties alluded to, a considerable pi o- 
portion arose, on the one hand, from the com- 
mercial hostility of the Dutch East-India Com- 
pany, strongly abetted as it was by the power of 
the Dutch Government, on the other, from the 
uncertain policy of the native soveieigns or chiefs 
under whose jurisdiction the British factories 
chanced to be. Situated. With these causes, how- 
ever, two other conspiring and, mdeed, closely 
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■united circumstances greatly co-operated in pro- 
ducing the depression of the Indo-Biitish com- 
merce. first, the inadequate, and sometimes al- 
most treacherous, support which it derived from 
its royal patrons, James and Charles, and next, 
the confusion mtioduced into every department of 
the national system by the fiital revolutionary 
troubles. 

Mention has already been made of the jealousy 
with which the Dutch guarded then monopoly of 
tire spicc-tradc. So early as the year 1608, we find 
the skps of the thud equipment of the English 
Company greatly impeded by Dutch intrigue, m 
the attempt to procure a cargo at the Moluccas. In 
the following year, however, the project of a coali- 
tion between the Companies of the two nations 
was tendered to the Enghsh by Prince Maurice ; 
and the Dutch renewed the proposal a few years 
afterwards. That tins scheme would have suc- 
ceeded in leconcihhg the jarring interests of the 
parties, no man can for a moment believe* yet the 
offer was superficially promising; and the rejection 
of It by the Enghsh Company, bespeaks in them 
considerable firmness or foresight. Soon after- 
wards, the Enghsh Company having possessed 
themselves of stations in the Bandas, where the 
Dutch could not pretend pre-occupancy, this un- 
scrupulous people attacked those stations with 
armed vessels. In 1618-19, the English allied 
themselves with the King of Bantam, then at war 
with the Dutch ; and the confederates took Jacatra 
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or Batavia, which the Putch before occupied, and 
had sti ongly foi tified. * But this success was quick- 
ly clouded; in the autumn of the same year, four 
English ships, homeward bound from Sumatra, 
weie attacked by a Dutch fleet of sixi sail; and, 
after a sevei^ action, weie captured, with the ex- 
ception of one, which was sunk. Meantime, va- 
rious negotiations took place on the subject be- 
tween the governments of England and Holland, 
in which, however, the negotiating parties by no 
means waged an equal combat. The mercantile 
eagerness and dexterity of the Dutch, at all events 
an overmatch foi tire trifling pohey of James the 
East, were, in tins instance, sharpened by the cir- 
cumstance, that not a few of the members of the 
States had a deep personal interest m the welfare of 
the Dutch Company, -being themselves Directors of 
that association, t In July 1619', a treaty was 
concluded between James and the States, which 
contained, among other articles, this remarkable 
stipulation, that a supei intending or aibitiatmg 
body, composed of four members of each Com- 
pany, should sit peimanentty in India, under the 
name of a Council of Defence. Such a contri- 
vance could piove only a nominal safeguaid to the 
Indo- British trade, so long as the militaip^ means 
of the Dutch in the East-Iudies should remain 
wholly preponderant and their rapacity -unmiti- 

* Aim Ind. Comp Mod TJmv, Hist, ' 

t Aat) Ind Comp. 1C18-19, 
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gated. The Council of Defence was agitated by 
the disputes of the English and Dutch Commis- 
sioneisj while the Enghsh tradeis continued to 
groan under the exactions and oppressions of their 
rivals. The subject at length came iiresistibly 
home to the feelings of the English nation, by the 
intdhgence that, in conse<juence of the oppies- 
sions of the Dutch, the British factories estabh'sh- 
ed in Japan and Siam had been wholly withdiawn ; 
that a series of vexatious cruelties, on the part of 
the same people, had driven the Biitish factors 
from the Bandas , and that, at Amboyna, one of 
the ' Moluccasi all the members of the British set- 
tlements, -ten in number, had, on charges prepos- 
terously false, been put to death by the Dutch 
Governor and Council, with circumstances of the 
most horrible atrocity Tins barbarous massacre 
roused even James to a display of something hke 
spiiit, he addressed indignant remonstrances to 
the States; and the Company and the nation 
might have obtained, at least, a paitial satisfaction 
for their wrongs, had not the death of the King, 
which took place immediately afterwards, checked 
their proceedings. The new monarch, indeed, 
was not disinchned to support the Company against 
the Dutch, but the feverish commencement, and 
the calamitous piogress, of his leign, prevented 
him fiom any effective fulfilment of his good inten- 
tions. The Dutch continued to undexmine and to 
persecute , and the interests of the Biitish in. tlie 
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insulai India to languish, tdl, at the beginning of 
the civil war, tliey weie only not extinct. 

The tiacle on the Coioraandel coast, meantime, 
fared scarcely bettei ; not so much on account of 
the opposition of the Dutch, although this was 
by no means wanting, as fiom a different cause. 
The chief Biitish station on this coast had long 
been Masuhpatain, a sea-poit town, situated with- 
in the dominions of the king of Golconda. The 
tyranny with which the factors at this place were 
treated by the officers of that monarch, induced 
them to explore some resort on the coast, which 
should, with commercial advantages, combine the 
advantage of secuiity. In this view they fixed 
on the poit of Aunagon, and having, in 16S6, 
obtained from the Nmg oi chief of the district 
in winch it was comprised, the cession of a piece 
of .ground, erected there a factory, which they 
strongly fortified. In 1629, they altogether de- 
serted, Masuhpatam for Armagon; but had scarce- 
ly taken this step, when it was discovered that, 
at the lattei town,' a supply of cloths fit, either m 
quantity oi in quality, foi the southern markets, 
could not be procured. Tlie factors, therefore, 
retiuned to Masuhpatam j and, afterwards, re- 
tained both stations, although neithei singly, noi 
both jointly, fulfilled with exactness the purposes 
for which a station had been sought. 

In the western quarter, the Company weie not, 
at first, altogether so unfortunate. Here indeed, 
also, the Dptch were projecting establishments. 
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and the Poituguese had long been established 
very extensively. But the Poituguese had now 
greatly dechned fioin their ancient vigoui and 
aleitness, while the Dutch, closely occupied by 
then piojects on the tiade of the Spice Islands 
and of Japan, could bestow but a secondaiy at- 
tention on these distant legions, so that, foi a 
while, the Enghsh Company, on this side, op- 
posed, with toleiable success, the one people m 
arms, and both in negotiation Yet then trade 
did not pioceed without obstructions. The insin- 
ceiity of the Zainoim thwarted their endeavouis 
to establish themselves tin the coast of Calicut j 
while, at Smat, their factors occasionally suffered 
extortion, and, in one instance at least, even im- 
pnsonment, from the Mogul governor. About 
the year 1640, also, the Dutch began, more sys- 
tematically than before, to haiass the European 
commerce on the Malabar coast. Not confining 
themselves to intrigues at the native couits, they 
set up a claim of exclusive trade, and on this and 
othei pleas ec[ually vexatious, impeded, by means 
of then fleets, such English vessels as they found 
prosecuting the coast commerce. The English 
were disposed to meet these pietensions with overt 
hostdity ; and, chiefly m that view, formed an al- 
hance with their foimer enemies the Portuguese, 
whose commerce equally suffered from the Dutch. 
But, unfoitunately, the Dutch fleets were of such 
strength as securely to defy the united force cd 
fhe alhes, 
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The distresses, however, whiph the commerce 
of the Company, dm mg the period m question, 
expenenced, weie not exclusively such as origi- 
nated m the malice of foieign competitors or the 
unstable policy of Indian chiefs. It has before 
been obseived, that the protection extended to 
this cotmneice, at home, by tlxe monarchs James 
and Charles the Fust, was of a precaiious, and, 
at times, even an equivocal nature. In 1623-4, 
James, and his favourite the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, as Lord High Admiral, had extorted from 
the Company a sum of twenty thousand pounds, 
for a proportion of tlie prize-money winch these 
sinps were supposed to have acquit ed by captuies 
in the Indies, and pimcipally at Orjnus ; a pio- 
ceeding which afterwards constituted one of the 
articles of impeachment exhibited .against Buck- 
ingham by the » Commons. /At a? subsequent pe- 
nod, the Company were reduced to = the necessity 
of prea^ting the Earl of Waiwick with the sum 
of four thousand pounds, as a compensation for 
two ships belonging to him, which some of their 
naptains had found piratically traveising ,the In- 
dian seas and had seized.' The amount of the 
sum was determined by a compromise which, 
though not fully completed till after the death of 
James,' had yet originally i been foioed on the 
Company by solicitations on the pait< of that mo- 
narch too -leamest to be resisted j- and this, not- 
withstanding the seizure complained of had most 
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justifiably taken place under a clause of the char, 
ter granted by himself. 

The Company leceived, however, a far severer 
wound than these, in the invasion of their piivi- 
ieges by Chailes the Fust, whose necessities yet 
furnish some apology for his violence. In 1635 
Chailes licenced Sir William Courten and otheis 
to tiade foi a certain teim of yeais to all places 
m India where the Cpnp^any had formed no set- 
tlements. The giant w^is afteiwaids renewed, 
with enlarged privileges, fol^a second teim! 
There is leason to presume that the King found 
his account in the cession of these favouis ; but 
the act was altogether indefensible. “ ^Vlien a 
“ company of merchants (says Dr. Adam Smith) 
“ luidertake, at their own risk and expense, to 
“ establish a new trade with some remote and 
“ baibaious nation, it may not be umeasonable 
“ to incoipoiate them into a joint stock company, 
“ and to giant them, in case of then success, a 
“ monopoly of the trade foi a ccitam numbei of 
“ years. It is the easiest and most natural way 
“ in which the state can recompense them foi 
“ hazarding a dangcious and expensive expen. 
“ ment, of which the public is afterwards to reap 
“ the benefit. ■*' Fiom this icluctant concession 
of the great adversary of joint-stocks, it may ap- 
pear that the monopoly of the East-India Com- 
pany should, at the time in question, have been 
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* Wealth of Nations, Book V Chap. i. 
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left unclistmbed. The joint-stock had not then 
been instituted above twenty-two years ; the ex- 
periment of establishing a tlade with the remote 
nations of India had pioved sufficiently dangerous 
and expensive ; it was still incomplete , and no- 
tiling could be less just oi politic in the govern- 
ment, than to break in on the unfinished process. 
In effect, the agents of Courten, overstepping 
even tlie extensive piivileges coiiferied on them, 
seem not only to^ve directly inteifeied witli the 
commercial static® of the Company, but, in some 
instances, even to have embroiled by them impm- 
dence the servants of the Company with the na- 
tives. Amidst the press of difficulties with which 
the Company were contending, the sudden pre- 
sence of these mew and not very scrupulous com- 
petitors could not but materially anjure them. The 
competitors, however, were themselves, after some 
transient success, brcAight to the bmilc of ruin ; 
andnn accommodation between the paities was 
proposed, which at length took effect in the year 
immechately pieceding the first of the common- 
wealth. 

Undei all the complication of troubles which 
has been desciibed, the Indo-Bntish trade was not 
utterly lost. Aimdst its very ashes, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, there seemed to be deposit- 
ed a principle of re-ammation. About l640, the 
anxiety of the Coiomandel seiwants to piocure 
some station which should at once supply goods 
foi the market of Bantam, and shelter the factors 
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resident on it from native insolence and Dutch 
malignity, guided them to Madraspatam. The 
goods to be obtained here weie abundant, and of 
a supeiior quality ; and the Naig or chief of the 
distiict wilhngly ceded to the Company the town 
and port, with the liberty of erecting on it forti- 
fications. The Enghsh immediately built a fort 
at tins place, with the name of Fort St. George. 
In 1643, they obtained a grant, conferring on 
them the privilege of exercising judicial authority 
over the inhabitants ; also an exemption from cus- 
toms, and a moiety of the customs which should 
be paid by other tradeis. The town, although m 
some respects incommodiously situated, lapidly 
advanced m commerce and opulence j and, in 
1653, die station of Madias was raised by the 
Company to the lank of a Presidency.* 

Nearly about the same time, commenced the 
commercial transactions of the Biitish on the 
Ganges. The languishing state of the Indian 
tiade imposed on the Company the adoption of 
every expedient for die discovery or creation of 
new resources. In 1634, they obtained, from the 
comt of Delhi, the piivdege of a fiee resort ta 
the poit of Pipley in the province of Bengal* 
This piivilege was subsequendy amphfied ; chiefly 
through the instrumentality, in 1645, of Mr. Ga- 
briel Boughton, a surgeon of one of the Com- 
o 2 

* See Ann. Ind. Conjp. under tlie years mentioned in the 
text. 
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paiiy’s sMps, who, for his professional skill, had 
pi ocuied from the presidency of Surat a recom'^ 
mendation to the Mogul coiut, and, by his sue- 
cess at that couit, had conciliated the favour of 
the emperor. The Company, without loss of 
time, estabhshed factoiies m- Bengal ; the princi- 
pal of them at Hughly ; but this, with its subor- 
dinates, was made subject to the presidency of 
Madias. Such was the foundation of the presi- 
dency of Madras, and such the origin of our com- 
mercial intercourse with Bengal 5 events, forming 
an £era fiom which, though otherwise one of 
considerable distiess to the Company, we may, 
pel haps not impioperly, deduce their present 
gicatness. 

The Company received their first regular dis- 
patches, both fiom Madras and from Bengal, in 
the very year which kindled the civil War at 
home.* NotwithstanSmg those communications, 
howevei, no sagacity on then part could have dis- 
covered, in their present situation, any promise 
of theii subsequent aggrandizement. For it should 
be noticed, that not only was the state of their 
trade in the East most unfortunate, but the dis- 
tracted condition of public aflairs, by impeding 
the disposal of Indian produce, seived to com- 
plete their embarrassments. 

At the CQmmencement of their career, success 
and popularity seemed ahke to attend on the pro=. 
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Ifress of tlie English East-Iudia Company. Tlfo 
formei of these attendants, we have seen, had now 
deserted them ; and it may be cuiious to enqmie 
whether the other still remained constant. From 
the beginning to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, public opimon was rising m importance j 
and its movements during^hat time, even those of 
a shghter kind, become more and more an object 
of attention to the historian. 

Those who represent the Company as having ac- 
qmred and maintained its privileges chiefly by 
practicing on the venality of kings or ministers, 
very consistently assert, that, through the whole 
of the period m question, those privileges were 
becommg moie and more obnoxious to the popu- 
lar feehng. In connexion with this pait of the 
history of the Company* much has been said of the 
strong and gi owing dislike in winch monopolies 
were held by the parliaments of Elizabeth and her 
two successors; a dislike, which lesul ted in the 
condemnation of a vast number of patents grant- 
ed by the Clown* and, at length, m the expulsion, 
from the House of Commons, of all such mem- 
bers as had recently been concerned m any mono- 
polies or projects. The implied statement is, 
that all commercial privileges were then equally 
unpopular* whether conferred on individuals or 
on societies ; and the intended inference, that an 
exclusive- company must rank with those abuses 
V^bich are naturally engendered under an arbitrary 
G 3 
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government, which a nation shakes oflP in propor- 
tion as It knows and values the principles of free- 
dom, and which, where they exist in a free na- 
tion, are only the expiring remains of foimer ser- 
vitude. 

It IS demonstiable, however, that exclusive 
commercial companies were not, at that time, ge- 
nerally classed with monopolies properly so called, 
or compiehended in the universal odium which 
monopolies excited. Nor would it be difficult to 
shew that whatever unpopularity attached to com- 
pames, at least in point of principle, was at its 
height at the very beginning of the reign of 
James the First, and, from that period to the 
penod of the civil war, father dechned than in- 
creased. 

A considerable authority, Anderson, has in 
some degree countenanced, perhaps unwittingly, 
itm msrepresentations alluded to. After speak- 
ing, and with praise, of a petition and remon- 
strance presented by the Company to the House 
qf Commons in the year 16S8, he adds, “ yqt we 
“ must here, in point of justice, remark, that in 
“ that whole piece there is not the least mention 
“ of the Company’s being a monopoly, altliough 
that was then one of die objections against it. 
♦f. The Company’s silence on that tender point 
. •■*r,'vgas prpbably the effect of then gi eat prudence, 
as not being able in that critical time to satisfy 
the House of Commons concerning what they 
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were then loudly complaining of in general* 

both within and without doois.”* This reflex- 
ion was not meant sarcastically ; for Andeison al- 
ways piofesses himself a friend to the Company : 
but whence this excellent author had leained that 
the privileges of that body were a theme of loud 
and general complaint both witliin and without the 
House of Commons, is inconceivable. Indeed 
the silence of the Company on what Anderson 
calls the “ tender point” of their monopoly, might 
of itself fmnish a piesumption that their mono- 
poly was not so veiy tender a point m those days. 
What stiengthens the presumption' is, that the 
same silence peiwades two ewposis which the Com- 
pany laid before the House of Commons in the 
years 1621 and 1624 respectively ; as also, ‘‘ an 
“ answer to objections made against them in the 
“ House,” which they piinted and distributed 
among the members in 1623 ; and farther, a woik 
entitled “ A Discourse of Trade unto the East- 
“ Indies,” which was written by Mun, then a 
leading East- India Committee or Directoi. The 
stratagem of silent evasion may, under particular 
circumstances, have its use ; but that a body of 
men, formally presenting themselves at the bar of 
their countiy, should have thought to make good 
their defence by standing mute, as it were, with 
respect to the principal charge against them, ahd, 
still more, that they should have so obstinately per- 
G 4 

* Micplieraon’s Annals of Commerce, Anno 1628. 
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severed in so stratige a plan, passes all human 
behef. 

Although it would be haid to discover, fiom 
anv direct evidence, on what terms the Company 
stood at the time m question with the people, it is 
not difficult to leain what, m one view, may be 
stiU moie interesting, and, in another, is neaily 
the same tiung, how they stood with the succes- 
sive Houses of Commons, whose feehngs and 
language, through the whole of this eventful 
penod, partly led and partly reflected those of the 
middhng classes in general. The enquiry, how- 
ever, must be directed, not to the sentiments of 
individual members on this subject, but to those 
entertained by tlie House, that is, by the majority 
of the House. Tins hmitation is the more requi- 
site, with regard to Un age which might be called 
an age of adventure in thinking; an age, in which 
all established political opinions were so much dis- 
turbed and set adrift, that every man had in a 
measure to make his own cieed. Besides this, it 
shoidd be remembered that the question is, how 
far the principle of exclusive commeicial compa- 
nies was impeached; and this enquiry wfll nofbe 
resolved by shewing that the Commons were hos- ’ 
tile to some of the companies then existing, or 
even that they exercised a jealous and watchful 
dOntroul over them all. 

The clamom’ against monopolies first broke out 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and became 
considerable within a twelvemonth after the esta- 
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blishment of the India Company. On this occa- 
sion, a bill “ foi the explanation of the common 
“ law in certain cases of letteis patents,” was 
hi ought into the Lowei House, and had nearly 
passed thiough it, when the Queen wisely lepelled 
matteis fiom the crisis to which they weie hasten- 
ing, by conveying to the House the strongest as- 
surances that the grievances of which they com- 
plained should be instantly redressed. On the 
reception of this message, the bill was sufiered to 
drop, and the violence which seemed struggling 
in the bosoms of the House for the opportunity 
of some pernicious exertion, spent itself in extra- 
vagant demonstrations of joy and gratitude. 

The bid in , question, as incidentally appears 
from some of the speeches which it caUed forth, 
contained a proviso m favour of giants made to 
corporations.* Wliether giants to exclusive trad- 
ing companies were expressly compiised in the 
exception, it is not material to know 5 foi no 
person can read what is presei-ved to us of the 
debates on this occasion, without being satisfied 
that, both in the provisions of the bdl, and in the 
minds of those who supported it, the %ndvciidual 
monopolies then existing, foimed the whole and 
the only subject of complaint. Not only do all 
the expressions used, and aU the grounds of aigu- 
ment taken, on both sides of the question, clearly 
prove the point j but, of about forty patents ex-. 


* Cdl^bett'$ Farliamentaiy Hjstory. 
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pressly instanced in the course of the proceeding 
as being aimed at by the bill, all are of this kind. 
Without transciibing much of what passed in the 
debate, the distinction kept in view by the sup- 
poiters of the biU will appear from a single passage, 
in the speech of Lord Bacon, who opposed it. 
“ If liei Majesty make a patent (or, as we term 
it, a monopoly) unto any of her servants, that 
“ must go, and we cry out of it j but if she giant 
“ it to a number of buigesses, or a corporation, 
that must stand, and that foisooth is no mono- 
“ poly.” It IS curious that this illustrious vindi* 
cator of private patentees here concurs with some 
less renowned persons who have since his tune 
condemned exclusive companies, in seeing no 
essential difference between a .grant bestowed on 
an individu^ fur his private-benefit, and pnvileges 
entnisted- to corporations with a view' to the ad- 
vantage of the pubhc* The pomt for present 
consideration, however, is not the argument of 
Loid Beacon, according to which no such differ- 
ence exists, but the fact which his argument helps 
to establish, that such a difference was at least 
heheved to exist by those who were then the de- 
clared advocates for the liberties of the subject. 

Under the successors of Elizabeth, monopohes 
reeved, and the clamour, against them revived 
also.^ uStdl it appears that the exclusive compames 
Were .never ranked by the House with^ monopohes, 
properly so termed. On the contrary, a distmc- 
tion was made between' patents of ntonopoly, (as 
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tlie plirase was), and patents simple of privilege} 
and tins distinction we find directly sanctioned by 
Sn Edwin Sandys, well-known, not only as an. 
eminent popular champion of those times, but 
2ilso as the leadei of the Commons in all their pro- 
ceedings 1 elating to freedom of trade.* At length, 
the general monopoly-act passed ;t an act, which 
has been represented, perhaps properly, as de- 
structive of the power before assumed by the 
Clown, of imposing lestiictions on trade at plea- 
sure? but, what seems less waixantable, this sta- 
tute has also been leferred to as if, in its legi- 
timate construction, it had abohshed all the exclu- 
sive companies at that time in existence. So far 
from this, it Explicitly legalizes, in point of prin- 
ciple at least, those companies, by a proviso en- 
acting that nothing contained in it shall extend to 
any corporations oi fellowships of any art, occupa- 
tion, or mystery, or to any companies or socteiies 
of merchants mthin this realm^ erected for the main- 
tenancCj enlargement, or ordering of any trade of 
merchandize. 

The discnmination which this act thus avowedly 
made, was also kept in view by the revolutionary 
leaders in the ensmng reign. So much may un- 
doubtedly be collected, as from many other cir- 
cumstances, so from the language of the cele-. 
brated Bemonstrance qf the IState of the Kingdom^ 


Commons' Joui Dais, 4th May, 1614. 
t 21 Jac. I cap 3. 
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published by the Commons in December 164.1/ 
Of that publication, the professed purpose was to 
declare to the woild the grievances which had op- 
pressed the kingdom for many years; the progress 
which had been made, as the authors express it, 
“ by his Majesty’s goodness and the wisdom of 
Paihament,” towards “ the extupation of those 
“ dangeious evils and the measuies still requi- 
site foi the complete le-establishraent of “ the an- 
“ cient honom, greatness, and secm’ity of this 
“ Clown and nation.” Monopolies, of course, 
hold a place among the grievances enumerated m 
this paper ; but, in the account afterwards given of 
the reforms which had aheady been effected, the 
following statement occurs : 

, “ The monopolies are all suppressed,' whereof 
some few did prejudice the subject above a ipil- 
“ lion yearly; the soap, ggl00,000; the wine,. 
« 5&300 ,o 60; the leather must needs exceed both;. 
« and salt could be no less than that; besides the 
inferior monopohes, which, if they could be 
“ exactly computed, would make up a great 
sum.” 

. When it is consideied that the framers of this 
declaration weie the very men who had for years 
been inveighing against monopolies, the passage 
just quoted cannot but be allowed to make it clear 
that they had not commonly included the privi- 
leges of trading companies under that general head 
of invective. For, to say nothing of the instances 
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)by which the p^ssa^o exemplifies the nature of the 
monopolies in question, the fact is notoiious that, 
at the moment when the univeisal suppiession of 
monopohes was thus announced, many trading 
compames weie in existence, and some with every 
prospect of existing for an indefinite length of 
time. 

It IS now plain with how little justice the per- 
sonal monopohes of those times have been dragged 
into the contioversy lespectmg exclusive compa- 
nies. Those companies, however, it is still pos- 
sible, may have been leckoned giievances, though 
in a less degree, or on distinct giounds. 

In the first session of the fiist Parliament oT 
Jatnes, a bill was brought into the Commons, “ for 
“ free hbert;f‘of trade into all countries.” From 
an able leport afterwaids di’awn up by Sir Edwin 
Sandys, who had been the Chan man of the Com- 
mittee to whom tins bdl was referred, its nature 
aud objects may be satisfactoiily collected. Re- 
gulated companies it did not aim at dissolving ; 
but simply provided for a moie easy admission into 
them, and imposed restraints on then monopohz- 
ing spirit. To joint-stock companies, however, if 
if not decidedly adverse, it was at least unfavoura- 
ble. The bill, it is said, after much debate, passed 
the House by a great majority. It was then sent to 
the Lords, who desired a conference on the sub- 
ject; and, in the event, the biU was chopped, 
Vitlj an understanding that it should be revived ip 
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the following session. It was in fact revived, 
tliough not till the next session* but one; when it 
passed the Commons, and was sent back from the 
Lords with amendments, which were adopted; 
yet the bill, it is not easy to say why, never became 
a law. We afterwards hear of it again in the year 
1620, when it is committed by the Commons, but, 
again drops; and, once more, in 1623, when it 
disappears after being read only a fiist time. Cer- 
tain it IS, that nothing amounting to the compre- 
hensive measiu’e which foimed the basis of tliis 
biU, was afterwards adopted by the House, nor, as 
fai as appears, even meditated. ' On the contrary, 
while some of the patents of the trading companies 
then in being, both of the regulated and jomt-stock 
class, weie condemned, and piobably with the 
greatest justice, others' were confirmed. Nor is it 
to he supposed that the Commons, -amidst, the dis- 
tractions of that turbulent period, were inattentive 
to 'the concerns of commerce. Besides the com* 
mittees of monopoly and grievances, there was 
always sittmg a grand committee of trade, whose 
peculiai province it was, carefully to dehberate on 
the commercial inteiests of the nation, to examine 
all the alleged impediments to the promotion of 
those interests, and, among other pioceedings in 
this view, to scrutinize minutely eveiy commeicial 
patent complained of; duties, which appear to have- 
been discharged with unremitting dihgence. 


■* The second session lasted only a month. 



' With regard to tlie East-India Company, they, 
not seldom diliing these reigns, came under the 
revision of Paihament; sometimes, at then own 
instance. In the month of Eebmary, 1620, 
we find them attacked m the House of Commons 
on the charge of having dramed the country of its 
treasure by then exports. The debate which, took 
place on one of these occasions, seems to afford 
sufficient evidence that their monopoly was by no 
means considered by the popular paitizans as a 
flagrant outrage on the piinciples of liberty. Mr. 
Glanville,* who had oiiginally opened the attack 
agamstthem, having intimated his wish that, if any 
members of the Company took apart in the debate, 
they would signify themselves to be such j among 
those who c'o^hed with this proposition, and vin- 
dicated the Company, we may perceive some of 
the warmest supporteis of the populai cause. One 
of these. Sir Dudley Diggs, who had alieady sig- 
nahzed himself by a pamphlet in defence of the 
Company, was- indeed, some ycaia afterwards, 
gained over by the Court, and made Master of the 
Ilollsj but, at the time m question,' this person 
ranked as one of the leaders of the country-party, 
among whom he was distinguished for his elo- 
quence.t His coadjutors on the present occasion 


* Commons' Journals, 26Peb 18 Jac, 1. — Cobbett’s Par- 
liamentary History, vol, ii, page 1194 

“ t See Sir H Colte’s compliment to him. Common^’ Jour- 
nals, 9 Maft, 18, Jdc, I. 
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■5v’ere Mi. Towerson and Sir Thomas Roe, the 
latter of whom the Company, in consideration of 
his sendees to them in India, had complimented 
with an honorary seat in their Court of Commit- 
tees. Of these gentlemen, both apparently, and 
Sir Thomas Roe certainly, were attached to the 
opposition. It seems, ' however, very improbable 
that piofessed adheients of the opposition should 
have committed tlieu populanty on the support of 
an institution regaided by their bietluen as a 
public nuisance, stdl more, that they should have 
maintained, and even avowed, a connexion with 
it. Or, leversiugthis reasoning, it is veiy impro- 
bable that men interested in an institution vi'hich 
depended for its existence solely on court favour, 
should have been among the systematic opponents 
of the court in Parhament.' 

In 1624, the Company, by the command of the 
House, brought m their patents, as also an ac- 
count of the state of then tiade for the previous 
four years. Notwithstanding which, when Buck- 
ingham was impeached by the Commons in 1628, 
the Company were so far favpiued, that not only 
the extortion piacticed against them by that mi- 
nister was made (as has already been said) one of 
the articles of impeachment, but an uncalled-for 
encomium is passed on them in the preamble of y 
the'article. “ Wliereas the honour, wealth, and 
« strength of this realm of England is much iut 
creased by the traffic^ chiefly, of such mci- 
“ chants as employ tod build great warlike ships j 
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“ a consideration that should move all counsellora 
“ of state, especially the Lord Admiral, to che- 
“ rish and maintain such merchants.” — Certainly, 
none of the patentees, individual or coi'porate, 
whose privileges weie condemned by the House, 
would, under similar circumstances, have been 
thus honouied.^ In 1642, the Committee in the , 
Commons foi tiade, of which Sir Harry Vane w^s 
the Chairman, mediated between the Company 
and Mr. Couften, the son of Sir WiUiam Cour- 
fen, thus unequivocally lecognizing and, to a 
certain extent, countenancing the former. From 
the records in the India-House it appears that, in 
the same year, the Governor of the Company an- 
nounced to th^Mbpnetors the probability of a 
Bpeedy confirmiram and even an enlargement of 
their piivileges by Parliament. For the delay in 
the fulfilment of the hopes thus held out, the civil 
war, which now broke out in all its fuiy, may suf- 
ficiently account. In the latter end of 1646, 
however, ah ordinance for establishing the Com- 
pany passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords. Another inteival of suspense followed ^ 
till, at length, in 1649-50, (the House of Peters 
having been then aside), the Pailiament finally 
voted the long-expected resolution; and, although 
it must be owned that, at tliis peiiod, they weie 
no longer free agents, yet the measure m ques- 
tion was m evident harmony with their pievious 
intentions. 

Let it not be thought that the decisions of that 

H 
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Pailiament which disgiaced a cause originally 
good by a long career of vrolence and bloodshed, 
a career termrnatrng, as rt had begun, in judrcrad 
murder, are here meant to be cited, as being in 
themselves worthy of the shghtest respect. , Yet, 
for our present purpose, the authority of that body 
may even be the greater, the better then claim is 
made out to the character of unscmpulous and 
unprincipled extravagance , because, in the in- 
stance here under consideration, they acted in 
diiect opposition to then prejudices. Their ge- 
neral hatred of prerogative seemed to resemble 
that species of popular fury, which, in its indig- 
nation against some supposed public delinquent, 
is apt to make a sacrifice of his most distant and 
most imoffendmg relations ; and, at such a cnsis, 
the dehberate exemj^tion of a few individuals from 
the Comnion fate, can bnlyv be ascri66d, eithfir to 
a general bias in tbeir favom, ot to a Ifeong 
general persuasion of then innocence. 

In effect,, the chief objection then urged against, 
the Company, as appeals both from their own le- 
coids, and from every other i?omce of infoima- 
tion, was theii trading witli bulhon; and this, 
not as the charge is now sometimes, brought, on 
the giound of their not affording suffieient encou- 
ragement to our exportable manufactures, hut 
simply according to the old prejudices against the 
exportation of treasure. It was about the middle 
^f the century under review, tliat these prejudiepS 
%ere disjilaced by the doctrine, now equally pb^ 
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solete, of -the balance of trade j a revolution, of 
which it may be suspected that our Indian com- 
merce was one pioximate cause. Without sup- 
posing, what some appear to believe, tliat the 
mistaken opinions in political economy, so long 
current thioughout Europe, were broached by 
merchants malignantly confederated in behalf pf 
their own paltiy interests against those of the 
pubhc, we may naturally presume that a mer- 
chant, hke other men, is, in considering a gene- 
ral question, not entiiely safe from the waip of 
piivate views. On this principle, it imght have 
been anticipated "that, among' the fiist and the 
most active to e ^ps e the fallacy of the old theoiy 
iespecting the'^ W ^portation of treasure, would 
have been some person engaged in a traffic which 
required that treasure should be exported ; and so 
the case appears to stand. The person alluded to 
is Mun, the title of whose book on tins subject, 

“ England’s Treasure in Foreign Trade,” “ be- 
“■ came,” as Dr. Adam Smith says,* “ a funda- 
“ mental maxim in the political economy, not of 
England only, but of all other commercial 
“ countries.”t Mr. Mun, howevei, was an East- " 

H 2 

* Wealth of Nations, Book TV- Ctmp i 
, t Anderson, in his History of Commcice, assumes, that the- 
statement of English expoiis, given in Mun’s book, lefers ta 
the yem; 16C4„ in which the hook appealed. This is an error 
in that generally accurate histoiian The book (as the dedica- 
tion shews) was published, after the death of the authoi, by h;4 
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. Tndia Directpr j he had written in defence of the 
Company, in 1621 ; he had drawn up “ The Pe- 
“ tition and Remonstrance,” presented by the 
Company to Pailiament, m l628 , and it is cu- 
rious that, of a great pait of tins Petition and Re- 
monstrance, his work on Foreign Tiade contams 
an almost exact transciipt. It may be perceived, 
therefore, in what manner his mind had been led 
to the positions maintained in that woik. 

Yet this author, acute and able as he unques- 
tionably was, faded of the conclusions to which, 
not only his feeling foi the interests of the Indian 
commerce, but the natural and even impeiious 
course of liis own reasomngs, might have been 
expected to bear him. He settled in the notion 
of the balance of trade, a notion, equally with 
those which he had discarded, bottomed in the 
maxim thkt treasure is the dnly national wealth, 
^of but that the altered doctrine was also an im- 
'i^roved one, since it son^ewhat enlarged the scope 
of* the exporting merchant,’ by allowing him to 
adjourn a difficulty foimerly ever posted at his 
thieshold. But its fundamental absurdity, cou- 
|)led with its practical efficiency, fully entitles it 
to the censuie of Dr. Smith, when he observes 
that, in consequence of this change of theory, 
the attention of government was, “ from one fruit- 
less care, turned away to another care much 


*OE ; and there seems good reason for believing that it had thei|i 
^feen coomosed manv yeals. 



more intricate, much more embarrassing, and 
“ just equally fimtless.”* Yet it is cunonS to 
observe how nariowly Mr. Mun missed of the 
modem and just conc^ptidn of the subject. 
“ Neither is it said (he observes in one place), 
“ that money is the life of trade, as if it could 
“ not subsist without the same ; for we know that 
“ there was great trading by way of commuta- 
tion, dr barter, when therh waS httle money 
Stirling in the woild. It is not, therefore, the 
“ keeping of oui money in the kingdom, but the 
“ necessity and use of our wares in foreign coun- 
“ tries, and our want of their commodities, that 
“ causeth the v^t and consumption on all sides, 
“ which makel^uick and ample trade,”t 
The satisfaction, whatever it was, which the 
ordinance of Pailiament might afford to the Com- 
pany, was quickly removed by the abohtion of 
the authority that had passed that ordinance, and 
the bieakmg out of the war with Holland , the 
former of which events again unsettled, in a man- 
ner, then* pnvileges, and the latter exposed them 
to aggravated injuries from the Dutch in the East. 
The pacification, indeed, of 1654, which secured 
them a compensation, however inadequate, for 
their past losses, by procuring the restoration of 
Polaroon, the spice-island wrested from them, as 
has been i elated, by the Dutch thirty years befoi;e, 
a 3 

* Wealth of Nations, Book IV Chap i. 

-t- England’s Treasuie by Eoreign Trade, Chap, up.— C ompa- 
ny’s Remonstrance (pubIishetL1641), page 29. 



and lilcew^e a considerable smyi of baoney, would 
have l^roiight them some consolahon. ^ad it not 
bee^i instantly followed by the adoption of a mea- 
sure, on the part of Cromwed, which virtually ab- 
rogated their exclusive privileges. A considerable 
tmmber of mdividual merchants were permitted to 
embark in the Indian trade altogethei indepen- 
dently. Thus the tiade was in eftect laid open ; 
ip which form it continued till the year 1657, 
i^hen tire, l^iotector reinstated the Company. 
!]||.ver since tips suspension of the Coippany under' 
the Protectorate, the consequences attending the 
experiment have been the occasion of much dis- 
cussion among the disputants on the subject of 
our Indian system. 

It is very commonly believed, tljiat those who 
adven^pie^dj. in fhe ^ade during' fts seasoji of 
l^prjty, feqpd it, altogether a, losing one; andfliom 
some advocates of the Company have 
b|!.en apt to infer that om* coinmerce with 
India cpn d.^’^sper only under the protection 
a joint-stock. Certain late, writers, however, 
hpe affirmed that the adventurers of that period 

were eminently successful,” and, setting de>wn the 
contiary statement foi the result, either of gross 
i^oiance or of dishonesty, have pioceeded exact- 
Ljr to reverse the infeience built upon it. , In thus 
argiigiigj it seems to the present writer that the 
two parties are appealing to an expeiiment, which 
wus.nptproti’acted,leng, enough to be complete and 
satisfactorVj and which, at all events. beTncr a. amcrlp 
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live than as donclusive of the matters in litiga- 
tion. Still the subject, even in this view of it, 
may deserve to be investigated ; and, at any rate, 
it is desirable that the facts of a case on which 
so much stress has been laid should be settled, if 
possible, once foi all. 

Should it appear that the-experiment of the 
open trade faded, it will not follow that the advo- 
cates of the India Company may rely on it so se- 
curely as they have sometimes done , but it will 
inevitably follow that the opponents of the Com- 
pany can no longer rely on it at all. 

When the Company were deprived of tlieir pri- 
vileges, they s^^ontinued their concerns, though 
designedly on a reduced scale ; and, at the same 
time, some of the members of the Court of Com- 
mittees took their chance among other adventurers, 
by engaging in the trade on separate stocks. The 
coriespondence which these parties maintained 
at the time with their respective agents in India, 
IS still preserved in the Indian Register Office, 
and throws much light on the effects produced 
by the opening of the trade. The papers of 
which it consists, were wiitteh, not for publica- 
tion, but m the course of business, and wntten by 
a vanety of persons, most, if not all, of whom 
had an interest lU transmitting correct intelligence 
Vith Inspect to the subjects now in view. Their 
united authority, therefore, where they agrfee, 
and evfen the single assertion of any one of them," 
if it harmonizes with the general strain of all, la 
H 4 
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entitled to much gieater confidence than could be 
placed in the repiesentations of a pubhc and for- 
mal statement, or in the exaggeiated pleading of 
a partizan. It may be propei to begin with 
tracing, by the help of this coriespondence, the 
manner in which the opening of the trade afiected 
the state of the maiket. A review of the ef- 
fects produced on the puces in the market cannot 
fell to illustiate those produced on the mterests of 
the merchant. But as, even independently of 
this consideration, the consequences of so great 
a change of system may interest attention, the 
research into them wdl not be rigidly confined 
to the purposes foi which it is prunanly undei- 
taken. 

From the documents aUuded to, we leain that 
the quantity,. both of tlfe experts, to India, and the 
imports feoih if, became unusually large during 
^ , period , and also, what might have been 
guessed, that a warm cqmpetition subsisted among 
the tradeis cjoncerned. It stands to reason that 
these effects must have mutually promoted and 
reacted on each other. 

One consequence of their joint operation was 
the depieciation of our exports in the Indian mar- 
ket ; where the lead, broad-cloth, and other arti- 
cles, silver included, of England, fell with asto- 
nig^pg rapidity. In 1656, they sank, m seveial 
' in^p,ces, as Iqw a? the piime cost ; in some, yet 
Iq^er ; and, in the foUowiug year, the depression 
atill increased, , Th^same struggle winch so low^ 
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ered these commodities, advanced those of the 
countiy on the Euiopean buyei. The coarse salt- 
petre of the yeai 1656-7, was dearer than the re- 
fined of the pieceding yeai by sixty per cent, and 
other goods rose in piopoitions not much smaller- 
The sequel may be guessed, when the cargo ar- 
rived in Europe, where a third contest was to 
beat down meichandizes brought to market at so 
great a charge. Towaids the end of 1658, when 
the career df the private trade finally closed, cal- 
licoes were so much i educed in England, that, af- 
lei defraying duties and charges, they would not 
yield prune cost ; and at that time, xt was comput- 
ed that the stogk of callicoes aijd indigo on hand 
was sufficienf^or two or three years. It is ob- 
scivable that, owing to a le-exportation of a part 
of the superfluous imports to the continent, pos- 
sibly in some measuie to a diiect expoitation thi- 
Ihei from India, the depreciation of Indian goods 
extended itself to the continental markets, and, 
among others, to those of Holland. 

tins, it will be said m the language of Dr. 
Smith, must have proved a great encoip-agement 
to pioductipn in the East; But unhappily it was 
to production of spurious kind> The natives of 
India, a race of men more mgemons than indus- 
trious, found means to meet the mci eased demand 
at httle other expense than that of the quality of 
tlteii fabrics. , The callicoes, in general, were ex- 
ceedingly debased, bath with regard to goodness < 
and dimension, and. the meiesf trash passed Cor 



indigo at fettorUnous rates. It should be recorded 
to the honour of the agents of the Company, that, 
amidst this universal scramble, they seem to have 
been far more scrupulous respecting the quality of 
their piu’chases than many of the private traders. 

Theie was another and a most essential biancll 
of the Indian trade, which felt the influence of 
the geneial competition. This was the trafiic in 
nuzzirSi or presents to the native goveiuois and 
grandees, whose favour every Indo-European 
merchant in those days found it convenient to se- 
cure by periodical offerings. Those personages 
may be said to have iisen, in common with the 
products of their country, to an exoibitant pi ice. 
Besides, their patronage was to be paid for in an 
increase of homage as well as of gifts. The Eng- 
hsh, by- disunion, bad- lost, aot- only that real 
strength, but also that imposing a;^pearance of 
Strqngi^ Which belongs^to an undivided and con- 
centrated body, and seem consequently to have 
sufiered many in^gnities. 

Such were the difficulties with winch our Indian 
merchants had. to contend’ during this time of 
trouble , to all which must be added the usual, tf 
not more than usual, hostility of' the Dutch in the 
East. And if it could* really be made out that, 
fro^^Uch multiphed dangers and hardships, the 
priyateKJ^uenturers emerged “ eminently success- 
ful/’ the cause of priVafo adventure, it must be 
♦ acknowledge^^ would bhliftiumplTiant indeed. But 
it requires m ,^eat’4s^a®itde' expenejrce to seei 
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in this picture of increased charges> glutted martSi 
and stagnant waiehouses, such internal argument 
of distress and embairassmeut- resulting to the 
persons concerned, as nothing' short of the strong- 
est opposing evidence can overcome. We are alt- 
ready, theiefore, furnished -with presumptions re- 
lating to our inqmry, winch are violent and al- 
inost irresistible j and it is with these in our hands, 
that we must proceed to consider the direct testi- 
mony attainable on the subject. 

Perhaps this part of the question might be at 
once disposed of by the quotation of a very few 
words from Anderson , “ Yet it is generally said,” 
he observes, that even the interlopers, or se- 
“ parate traders, were losers in the end.”* Add 
the weight of this general concurrence of wit- 
nesses to that of the presumptions already men- 
tioned, and the controversy seems to be set at 
rest. But, as Anderson does not himself' deliver 
a decisive opimon on the point, some farther de- 
tail ipiy be thought lequisite. 

Tlie earliest direct authorities within reach on 
thismattei, are a number of pamphlets, prodiJeed 
during the paper-war which raged towards the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, respecting 
the exclusive trade to India, and still extant. Of 
this number one set, of course, espouse the cause 
of the Company ; and with these, the fate of the 
separate adventurers under the protectoiate is a 
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favourite comraon^placQ. They donfideutly asseit 
it as a notorious fact, that those adventureis sufj 
fered deeply by thexr exertions, and were, aftei a 
a short tml, among the foiemost to solicit the le- 
storation of the Company. 

Should it be said that these were inteiested, or,' 
at the best, paitial witnesses, yet, at all events, the 
positiveness of their asseitions pioved that they 
were not afiaid of joining issue on them, and im- 
posed on those of the opposite inteiggst the obliga- 
tion of contradicting them, if they opuld. But it 
is a curious ciicumstance, that none of the oppo- 
site interest have ventuied to contradict those as- 
sertions. The present writer has taken pains to 
inform himself on the subject, and is not awaie of 
a single exception to his remark; nor, indeed, 
would one exception sensibly aflect its fence. The 
opposing author in tpicsuon allude to the time ol' 
the open tuulc, and celcbialc n as a season when 
tlic luMiiie^ of India woic cheap and plcuiifiil ; 
but not one or them control eil-, ilie staicmcnt, 
loudly and incessantly pressed on them by their 
antagonists, that the traders on that occasion were 
nearly ruined. They unifoiinly take refuge in 
the national benefits due to the spirit of those ad- 
venturers, without once protesting against the 
supposition that, in thus benefiting (as is alleged) 
the country, they had sacrificed themselves. 

In ‘one cn two instances, sUmew'hat more than 
simply a tacit concession of this fact may be found 
among those ^thois. One of them has the fol- 
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lowing observation : “ As foi the instance, tliat, 
when this trade was formerly open, people 
luined themselves by tiading to loss; there was 
“ not one tenth pait of the caflicoes and other 
“ East-Indian goods consumed that there is now, 
“ and has been of late years.*’* The language 
of another is, peihaps, stdl more marked. After 
citing at length the allegations of the Company 
with regard to the fate of the private traders, he 
makes this amOng other observations, that “ the 
“ tiade was enlarged, and the nation ennehed, 
“ though the adventurers made the kss profit." \ 

The writeis in question generally affirm that, 
dunng the open trade, the Enghsh importations 
from India, both into this country and into con-' 
tinental Europe, weie unusually abundant, and 
the irapoited goods so cheap, that we undersold 
the Dutch India Company, and even threatened 
that body with rum. It is said moreover by one 
of them, that, in order to iid themselves of a 
competition so foimidable, the Dutch bribed cer- 
tai% persons of influence in England to pro- 
cure the re-cstablishment of the Enghsh Com- 
pany. 

This cheapness and abundance have already 
|ieen so fully admitted and eixplamed that they 
?an need no farthei comment. Nor will it suffice 


» A Discourse concerning East-India Tiade, 1693. 
t Jietter tv a- Ewtud concerniijg th'e East-India TiaJe, 1696, 
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to answer that,, though cheapness and plenty fun- 
nish no aigument of the success of the tradei’, 
yet continued cheapness and plenty furnish strong 
arguments to that effect , for to talk, in the pre- 
sent instance, of continued cheapness and plentj^, 
would be a mere abuse of language. The Indian 
trade remained open only for about foui years ; 
and this in times when it could not make its re- 
turns in less than two or three. But men are al- 
ways slow to abandon an enterpiize on winch they 
have embarked a great amount of Jtock, and, if 
the expression may be allowed, of hope- Add td 
this, that an overstocked trade becomes not un- 
Eke a lottery, in which a few pnzes stand con- 
spicious amidst the geneial disappointment; and, 
while human nature lemams unaltered, a lottery 
win seldom want subscnbers. For theSe reasons* 
^iven if the open trade and* th^ plenty and tha- 
cheapness had’ continued for a much longer pfei*iod 
than- ‘four years, it could not have been infened 
that the merchant importers, as a body, were suc- 
cessful. 

With respect to the underselling of the Dutch 
Company by the private traders, this was manifestr 
ly a collateral effect of their selling so cheapii aMd» 
therefore, must be at least as problematical i 
pi'bof of then- success as the cheapness to which 
it was owing. It is posssible, indeed, that to un- 
dersell ih^Dtitch was one of the vpry objects for 
which they sold cheap ; but it does not follow that 
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tlie advantage did not cost them a heavy price. 
And, if the Dutch could only by base and cor- 
rupt meairs contrive to flee themselves fiom this 
rivalry, it would merely foUow that an eager rival 
is not very scrupulous in the choice of his wea- 
pons. Or, at least, only this would follow in 
addition, that Cromwell, or his inimsteis, in 
setthng the important question of the Indian 
trade, were swayed rather by low and selfish, 
than by patriotic motives. But it must, after all, 
be obseived, that this story of bribeiy stands 
on the bare woid of a single party-pamphleteer, 
who wrote foity years after the supposed trans- 
action, who wrote, too, anonymously, and who 
does not appeal to a single document in support 
of his allegation. 

It cannot be necessary to prolong this disquisi-- 
tion, already too tfedious, by any elaborate re- 
maiks on some arguments, or lather assertions, 
which have been oifered on the other side of the 
question. But, as the author of the Considera- 
tioug, in maintaining that the private adventurers 
between 1654 and 1657 “ were eminently suc- 
“ cessful,” charges those who make a contrary 
statement with “ gross ignorance or mis-repre- 
“ sentation of facts,” his confidence and asperity 
may entitle him to a short hearing. 

The only authorities which this writer cites in 
favour of his own account, are thiee quotations. 
One pf these be acknowledges to have been bor- 
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rowed at second-hand from Anderson’s (it should 
rathei be MacpherSon’s) History of Commerce. 
The other two turn out to have been borrowed 
from the same work, though without any acknow- 
ledgement; and, in both of these, he has -mis- 
taken the woids of Mr. Macpheison himself for 
those of the woiks to which that author refers. 

The first-mentioned quotation is merely one of 
those passages asserting tl^e cheapness and plenty 
occasioned by the openmg of the trade, which 
have already been amply considered.* But the 
author, m avowedly taking thts passage ftom An- 
derson, has forborne to intimate to his readers the 
remarkable comment with which Andeison ac- 
companies it. “ Yet (observes that historian), it 
“ 13 geneially said that even the inteilopeis, or 
“ separate traders, were' losers in the end.”!* 
Which words, though suppressed by this Wi'itef, 
are of some importance, inasmuch as they go far' 
to pi d’ve him in the wrong. 

The second quotation is ; “ Thuiloe, Cromwell’s 
“ Secretary informs us, in his letters, that the mer- 
“ chants of Amsteidam, having heaid that the 
“ Lord Protector would dissolve the East-India 
“ Company at London, and declare the navig^r®* 
“ and commerce to the Indies to be free and 
“ open, weie greatly alarmed, considering such a 

* Considerations, page 17 

t Ander|^, anno I6&7, 



<< measure as ntinotis to their own East-Tndia Com- 
pa 7 ly.”* The letter, however, in question, is not 
Thiuloe’s, though it be found in Thuiloe’s collec- 
tion, and the woids heie given are not from the oii- 
ginal, but from Mi. Macpheison, who has, with an 
inaccuracy of which Ins valuable work affords few 
instances, somewhat exaggerated the original ex- 
piessions.t The letter writer merely says, “which 
“ doth cause gieat jealousy at Amsterdam, as a 
“ thing that will veiy much prejudice tlie East- 
India Company in Holland.” But, at all 
pvents, it has been shewn that the Dutch Com- 
pany had good leason to feai the inteilopeis, in- 
dependently of any supposition of their success. 

A thud document on wlndi this author lehes, is 
pot indeed what it professes itsehj an extract from 
the defence of the India Company presented to 
the" Privy Council, in 1681, but it is an extract 
fioift a pietty faithfid lepresentation of that paper 
by’Andeison. The ongmal woids are these : 

It cannot be denied by any reasonable man, 
“ but that a jomt-stock is capable of a fai gi eater 
“ extension, as to the number of txaders, and 
“ largeness of stock, than any regulated Company 
“ whatsoevei, because in a jomt-stock, noblemen, 
gentlemen, shop-keepers, widows, and orphans, 
I 


* Considerations, page 18. 

t. Th? ongmal expressiona arc properly given in tlje old edi- 
tions ofAndeison. 
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" all tile King’s subjects of any profession or de- 
“ gree, may be traders and employ tbeir stocks ; 
“ -whereas in a regulated company, such as tire 
“ Turkey Company is, by their own shewing, 
‘‘ none can be traders, but such as they call legiti- 
“ mate or bred merchants. 

“ And, which is a consequence of the former 
reason, if the trade of India were lard open, the 
adventurers for India would certainly prove less 
“ by three quarters than now they are , for, in 
“ such case, i/iose that have the Skill only, Voould 
“ run amy mth the vohole trade, as tn fact they did, 
vshen that trade was open about jive and twenty 
years past ” 

By what species of skill the private traders 
alluded to, contrived to “ruir away w’lth the 
whole trade,” we have before seeir^ and this pas- 
sage, therefore, would call for no farther notice, 
Were it not that it emphatically compliments those 
private traders, as distinguished from traders on a 
joint stock, with the designation of men of skill. 
Tins phrase, coming from the mouth of the Com- 
pany, may at first view appear a very important 
admission. 

But those who are acquainted with the contio- 
versial wi’itings, of those days, on the Indian ques- 
tion, 01 even who wiU carefully examine the drift 
of the whole passage just quoted, wxU easily per- 
ceive the meaning of the Company. It was, at 
that time, no unusual argument in favour of a 
joint-stock trade, that it enabled many idle'^ ca^i- 



talists, by bolding shares in the funds which fed 
it, to piomote the inteiests of commeice without 
being regulai traders. In the passage before us, 
the Company aie merely contending that, if the 
Indian trade weie laid open, tins advantage would 
he lost, the capital tlienceforwaid employed in if 
being limited to -what the professed traders, the 
“ men of skill,” who immediately carried it on, 
could ' of tliemselves furnish j and this case they 
assert to have been already realized twenty-five 
yeais before. Thus, then, “ those that have the 
skdl,” aie not slcilful tradeis, in opposition to 
traders less skilful, hut tiaders by profession, or 
(what they evidently mean for an equivalent ex- 
pression) bred merchants, in opposition to those 
who contribute not skdl but ineiely capital. 

That this IS the real constiuction of the clause 
in question, wh be set beyond doubt by observing 
tire manper m which the same aigument, when 
again uigcd by the Company some few years after, 
IS noticed by one of their declared opponents. 
“ But to evidence clearly to you that, weie this 
“ trade settled in a regulated company, the nobi- 
lity, gentry, widows, and orphans, would have 
“ gi eater opportunities at all times to be concerned 
“ than m a joint-stock j I offer, as an instance, 
“ those trading ships which they call interlopers, 
“ in which not above one third of the persons coiu 
“ cemed are merchants, but them stock is made 
“ up by voluntaiy subscriptions of all degrees of 
“ persons, w'ho choose known expeuenced mer^ 



chants to manage it for them, in which every 
subsctiber hath a vote.”* Whatever may be 
thought of the reasoning on either side, the wiiter 
of this passage plainly meant to deny that private 
tiadeis weie, in the technical sense of the term, 
men of skill.” 

So much foi the subject of the open tiade, on 
which the authoi of the Consideiations will pro- 
bably now wish that he had delivered hrmself less 
confidently. With lespect to the lestoiation of the 
Company, tlie unquestionable patiiotisi^i of the 
goveinment of Ciomwell m all national concerns, 
the geneial regard of that government for the in- 
teiests of English commerce, and, above all, their 
well-known disposition to humble, by evciy possible 
method, the commercial greatness of Holland, 
should piotect them fiom the suspicion, unsup^ 
|)orted as it is, of having beep directed to that 
measure by coirupt consideiations, still more of 
havmg been biibed to it by the Dutch. Nor does 
the measuie seem to have been lightly oi acci- 
dentally adopted. It was lefeiicd by the council 
to a committee of theii own body, among whom 
it was the subject of several debates, and then of 
a rep 01 1 ; which report, however, it would appear, 
the council did not adopt without gome discus- 
sion. It must, therefore, be consideied as a de- 
liberate act- 

This was, indeed, no more than a due reward 
^ ^Letter to a Enend conceding tte East-India Tiade, 1696. 
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.for the public spirit) and it may be added, the 
prudence, with which the Company had now, 
thiough many yeais of accumulated danger and 
distress, preseived the commeicial privileges ac- 
quired by then own care foi the nation in India. 
Noi does it much detract from this praise to 
affirm, that tliey hoped to reap very solid advan- 
tages from then constancy, in an ultimate triumph 
both at home and abioad. Without asciibing to 
them a lomantic feeling of self-devotion, there will 
still be loom foi believing that regard for a system 
of commeicial establishments which might be con- 
sidered as of their own creation, and a conscious- 
ness of the conspicuous situation in which they had 
placed themselves m the eyes both of their own 
nation and of Euiope, animated them to ovei- 
come difficulties thiough which they would hardly 
have been sustained by unaided motives of in- 
terest. This sentiment both is natural m itself, and 
may be traced m the recorded account of the de- 
liberations winch took place duiing these tunes af 
the India- House. 

On the reinstatement of the Company, they en- 
tered into a subscription' for the term of seven 
yeais j the capital subscribed being ^739,782 ster- 
ling, of which, yet, the sum actually taken up 
amounted only to ohe half, or ^gi69,891. Tliey 
commenced their operations, however, with gieat 
Vigour, and, though theu confidence soon experi- 
enced a consideiable check in the death of their 
new patron, Cromwell, it was, on the reStotatiou 
‘ I 3 
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df GiarleS tfi'e Sedolid, entiiely J*eaSto’ed by the 
munificent protection which they received from 
that monaich. Charles, by a chaitci dated the 3d 
of Apnl, in the year l66l, not only gi anted them an 
ample confiimation of then foimei pnvileges, but 
conferied on them, within the limits of their trade, 
the power of making peace or wai with any piince 
‘or people, not Chnstiau;# of establishing foitifi- 
Cations; gairisons, oi colonies; of exporting to 
their settlements ammunition and stores duty free ; 
of seizing and sending to England, such Bfitish sub* 
jects aS should be found trading in India without 
their licence; and of exercising in their settle- 
ments, through the medium of their governors 
and councils, both civil and criminal judicatuie, 
accoiding to the laws of England. A clause of the 
Same charter confirmed to the Company the island 
of St. Helena, which, having found it deserted by 
the Hutch, they had occupied ever since the year 
1651, t as a convenient station for tile refreshment 
of their homeward-bound vessels. It should be 
observed that the chaiter of Charles, like that of 
James theEiist, was' declared revocable on a warn- 
ing of thieeyeais; in the eVeUt of its' proving nOt 

Not “ the infidels in the Indies an expiession. which, 
having been used as a synonyme to this, in the Modei n Uni- 
versal History (and possibly also m some previous woiL), has 
innce been copied by one author after another, as if it had been 
employed mthechaiter itself The charter, indeed, vthicli, as will 
aftei wards appear, ,^s gianted by Chailes the Second in 1013/ 
contains the phrase " the said heathen nations ” 

+ And. Comm Ifinl — Ann TnH Cnmn 1 fifla o 
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^ofitable to the Crown oi to the nation. Through** 
out hi3 reign, however, Charles exhibited towards 
the Company a friendship, steady although not ac- 
tive, which mdeed fiom his character could notba 
Expected. 

Before an account is given of the progress of 
the renewed Indian trade, it will be convenient to 
present some view of the system or constitution 
into which the Indian establishment of the Com- 
pany had now, foi some years, moulded itself, 
and of which it still retains the outline. That 
constitution was, indeed, mutable, nor could itj 
in the natme of things, be otherwise. It must, in 
its application, alter with the shifting exigencies of 
Commerce, and, even in point of pnnciple, wa$ 
liable to be progressively modified by experience. 
Yet its elementary form and main objects may be 
delineated, and the dehneation, exhibited once 
for all, not only wdl assist the general ideas of the 
reader lespecting the course of Indian transac- 
tions, but may preclude some wearisome repeti- 
tion. In an earlier stage of the narrative, such a 
description neither was equally important, nor 
could well have been attempted, without the risk, 
m illustrating the subject, of more anticipation and 
anachronism than might have been agreeable. 

The commercial stations occupied by the Com- 
■pany in' the East-Indies were, according to the va-^ 
rying extent of their trade at various peiiods, dis- 
tributed into three, four, five, or ifiore divisions. 
.Accident had its share in determining these diyl« 
i4 ' 
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sions; but, for the most pait, they were asfsigireti 
by obvious expediency, which dictated, that a con* 
tmuoua tiact of coast, a clustei of islands, the 
opposite shores of a bay, two poits whose produce 
was easily intei changeable, oi a region pohticaUy 
one, should lespectively be placed, where no im- 
pediment appealed, tindei the same legulation. 
Such divisions, foi example, weie those of the 
Malay Islands, of the Coromandel Coast, of the 
poition of Persia on the gulf of Bussora, of Bengal. 

In each of these divisions, there generally was 
estabhshed, either at some seapoit or on some 
liver of commodious navigation, a piincipal, oi, 
as it might be called, a capital factoiy. The 
grounds foi the selection of such a place, besides 
the opportunity of access by sea, weie, its cential 
position, the excellence of its markets, its security 
from hostile attack, the invitation oi pioinised pa- 
tronage of the native ruler within whose domini- 
ons it might he, or a combination of as many of 
these advantages as the circmnstances of the 
case allowed. The factory consisted of a num- 
ber of buildings and ofiSces; and, wbeie the 
jealousy of the native potentate on whose teiritoiy 
it stood peimitted, was fortified and gariisoned, 
Seveial servants of the Company, undei one clnef 
agent, weie lieie stationed, and cxeiciscd a general 
supermtendance over the commeicial concerns of 
the Company thioughout the whole division. Most 
of those concerns, however, were conducted im- 
mediately at the fiictory itseh" Contracts wer0 



ferhied by the agents with the native merehant^ 
who, on receiving a certain advance of stoclc, 
obliged themselves, under pecumaiy penalties, to 
dehver a given quantity of goods at a stipulated 
peiiod, By this ariangemeut the Company were 
invested with a previous light in the goods for 
which they contracted; and hence their purchases 
jn India have acquired the name of an tnvestmenU* 
But, within the lange over which the supervi- 
sion of such a factory extended, theie piobably 
weie many points wheie goods might be procured, 
^nd wheie, eithei on account of then distance, or 
/oi some local reason, it might be desirable that 
the pui chases of the Company should be conducted 
immediately on the spot. To these points, agents 
weio deputed fiom the pnncipal factory; out of 
which, theiefoie, theie grew, in this inannei, a 
pumber of suboidinatefactoiies or agencies. These 
agencies weie of vaiious size and importance ; m. 
some cases, a single agent, witli Ins native cleiks 
and assistants, in otheis, an establishment, rival- 
hug in magnitude that to which it was subject. 
Yet the agency maintained a constant correspon- 
dence with the capital factory, if that term may 
be used, and was gmded in all its transactions by 
the ordeis thence tiansmitted. Instances of such 
pnncipal factories with some of their subordinates 
pie. Bantam with its dependencies, the smaller 
fdctoiies in the Aichipelago , Madias, with its 
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pejidencies, M^ulipatam, Madapollam, Pettipole^^ 
Hughly, wtli its dependencies, Cossimbazar, Bal- 
laspre, Patna, Malda. 

As the superior factoiies ramified downwai’ds 
into subordinate estabhshments, so they were in 
then turn grouped together by numbers of two or 
three, and one of the number, imder the name of 
a presidency, controuled the rest. Of these pre- 
sidencies, the number, at any one time, was gene- 
rally either two or ihree. The outward-bound 
vessels of the Company were usually consigned to 
the station of the presidency; from this station, 
also, they cleared out on their letmn; and though, 
where the case required, they took m a part of 
their lading at other ports, still they always acted 
under the supervision of the presidency. At times, 
what was generally called a presidency, took the 
denommation of an independent agency; a change, 
not necessarily implying any other reduction than 
that of the salaries bestowed on the agents. So 
much, if shewn by nothing else, would appear 
from this single fact, that, in the year 1680, the 
Company had no presidencies whatever, all their 
prmcipal stations having been converted into agen*- 
ciea with a diminished estabhshment. It would 
seem, however, that, in some instances, indepen- 
dence was only lent, as it were, to a suboi'dinate 
^ageni^, danng a hmited term, and for a specified 
pm’pQSe. 

The govemment,both of the presiden cies, and, 
in general, of the snperjor factories subject to 



iJietti’, resided In an agent and council, the numbef 
of the persons constituting the council not being 
determinate. At the Same tune, thiough the 
Sirhole service, theprogiess of the servants in lanlc 
and salary -was graduated accoiding to the scale of 
Seniority. Previously, however, to the year I67O, 
neither the system of the government, nor the 
graduation of the service, appeals to have been 
regulated v/ith much piecision. The presidents, 
as well as the supeiior agents, were appointed, it 
would seem, by the Company at home; while all 
other appointments, even the nomination of the 
council, generally fell to the president hunselfj 
and were, not seldom, ill bestowed. The chiefs, 
also, at the out-stations, being members of the 
cbimcil at the supenoi factoiy, and, perhaps, hav- 
ing in prospect a succession to the government of 
that factory, fiequently became inattentive to the 
propel concerns of their own departments. In the 
year alluded to, the Company adopted some piovi- 
sions for the cuie of these evils; which, in the 
course of the ten years enSUittg, they followed up' 
with various others. Of those provisions the mosf 
striking were, that the council should be chosen 
exclusively by the Court of Directors, or, as they 
were then called, of Committees, that the agents 
at the out-stations should not be removable by 
the presidency, except for mis’conduct, that regiv 
lar minutes of all public pioceedings should he 
kept and transmitted to the authorities at home j 
that certain piesciibed forms 311:0014 be observ^ 
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conespondence with those authorities ^ atwi 
'that a general gradation, accoidmg to seniority;, 
fihonld he estabhshed m the service, the scale, 
both of rank and of emolument, ascending tlu'ough 
the successive classes of apprentices, wiiteis, fac- 
tors, mei chants, and senioi mci chants, out of 
which last desciiption of peisons the council, at 
least that of tlie presidency, was, it may be pie- 
suined, usually selected. 

The factois and other seivants weie interdicted, 
though the interdiction did not always piove ef- 
fectual, fi oin such commeicial dealings on their 
puvate accoimt, as might interfeie with the 
piU’chases or sales of the Company, But be- 
yond tins limit the piohibition nevei appeals to 
have extended. On the contiaiy, not only 
were the servants freely allowed to embaik in 
the coasting or countiy trade of India, but the 
importation of some commodities of great value 
into Europe was left exclusively to their private 
speculations , the impoits being made in the ships 
of the Company, on payment of a small acknow- 
ledgement foi fi eight. Such commodities, in the 
yeai 1674* at least, weie diamonds, bezoai^stones, 
peails, ambergiease, and musk.* In 1680, the 
Pompany resumed the trade in diamonds j yet, 
•even then, the seivants weie allowed a commis- 
sion of five pei cent, on the pui chase of the aiti- 


‘ * Memoiial relative to bullion exported by the Ertst-Indlai 
Company Ann, Ind Comp, 1674-5. 
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|;Ie, and also a proportion of the profit accrulngf 
pn the sale in Europe * It is impossible, indeed> 
to account for the smallness of the salaiies in the 
seivice of the Company on any other principle, 
than that the perquisites subjoined to them weie 
consideiable. On the i eduction, in 1680, of the 
presidency of Smat into an agency, the annual 
salary allotted to the chief agent was ^SOO ; to 
the second in conned ^80; to the other members 
of council in a declining piogiession, so that tho 
lowest membei had only £4i0 ; to the deputy go- 
veinoi of Bombay, the second person as to ranis 
and authoiity in the service, j€l20.t Probably, 
a common table was at that tune kept for the ser- 
vants, but, with every allowance for this or other 
similar savings, and with an allowance also for 
the depieciation whicn money has since under- 
gone in India as well as in Euiope, the emolu- 
ments of the seivice woidd, fiom the scale given, 
appear most pitiful, unless we suppose that they 
weie meant to be filled out by oppoitumties of 
private trade. 

The presidencies co-existing at any given pe- 
riod were not always relatively equal. Dunng 
the times more immediately under our review, 
Surat possessed a general controul over the set- 
tlements thioughout India, although the precise 
natuie of that controul it does pot seem very easy 
to define. Towards the close of the centuiy, the 


f„Ann. Ind, Comp. 1680-1. 
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^hief mthotity, or what would now be called the 
supreme government, veered about fiom one pre- 
sidency to another. At some seasons it was sus- 
pended altogethei ; at others, a supreme gover- 
nor, m the nature of a dictator, was appointed 
over all the presidencies, undei the denomination 
of President and Captain General, or Commis- 
saiy General, Supervisor and Captain General. 

Such was the general form and character of the 
estabhshment in the East-Indies. In elucidating 
the principles on which that estabhshment was 
founded, some violation of chronological order 
has been hazarded, and will, it is hoped, be for- 
given by the reader. The piinciples in question 
could justly be collected, only from a comprehen- 
sive view of the modifications under which they 
were, at different points of tune, reduced to 
pj33cti.ee. The jiarrative of the proceedings of the 
iQaoipany^aU nowhe lesumed, fiom the penpd 
of charter of Charles the Second. 

‘ TDiie humiliation which the Dutch had sustained 
from the arms of Cromwell, by no means re- 
pressed their encroachments in the East Indies, 
and least of all m tlie Archipelago. At the les- 
toiarion of Charles the Second, they were en- 
gaged m war with the Portuguese ; and, while 
Charles was mediating, in Europe, between the 
hehigerents, the Dutch, in the East, seized the 
interval pieceding pacification to attempt the ex- 
pulsion of the Portuguese from Malabar. At that 
period, of the ^ntish at Bantaip required 



to 'be fed with annual supplies of Malabar and 
Coromandel cloth. The Dutch, whose ambitious 
pi oj efts may be said to have purveyed to each 
other, availed themselves of their wai against the 
Poituguese, to search and pillage English vessels 
bound for Bantam with cargoes of Malabar cloths, 
under the pretext that such vessels secreted Poi- 
tuguese property. At the same time, not only 
did they monopolize some of the richest marts m 
the Ai'chipelago, on supposititious claims of pie-oc- 
cupancy, but others they secured by declaiing 
them m a State of blockade. By the treaty with 
Ciomwell, they had promised the restoiation of 
Polaroon; a compliance with this engagement 
they long deferred bj^vasions frivolous or insult- 
ing j* and, when the stipulation was at length ful- 
hlled in 1665, the island, instead of being ren- 
dered back, as the teims of the treaty enjoined, 
in its former state and condition, was found a de- 
sert ; the spice-tiees, for which it was celebrated, 
having been utterly destroyed. In the same year, 
the British, having obtained peaceable possession, 
of pamm, an island near Banda, were almost un- 
mediately compelled to rehnquish this acquisition 
by an armed Dutch force, on the fahiicated plea 
of a piior right. The same year also produced a 
war between England and Holland } but with no 
advantage to the British mteiests in the East. A 

■* Reply of Sir Geoige Downing (ambassador from Charles 
the Second) to the remarks of the Deputies of the States on hi» 
Memdrial of December 20th, 0. S 1664. 
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state of warfai'e only sanctioned the Batavian op- 
pressions while it lasted; and peace bi ought no 
secuiity against their lecuiience. The war, in-, 
deed, had scarcely bioken out, when the Dutch 
recovered the possession which they had so lately 
ceded ; and the effect of the pacification of Bie-' 
da, which took place in 1667, was woise than ne,- 
gative ; for, no mention being made of Polaioon 
m the treaty, the Biitish claim to the island was 
understood as witlidrawn. 

Yet, thus harassed and oveipoweied, the Eng- 
lish Company were by no means idle, even in the 
Eastern India. On the contraiy, the pressuie 
which they suffered stimulated them to new exer- 
tions. By the oiders of the Company, the fac- 
tois at Bantam made laboixous and ufu emitting 
efforts to plant estabhshments on the shoies or 
Inlands of the seas of Cluna and Japan. Ex- 
periments to- this effect look place in Siam, 
in Cambodia, m Tonquin, at Tywan in For- 
mosa, at Nagasala in Japan, at Macao in 
China. These endeavouis so far succeeded that 
factoiics, small, and with little piomise of future 
inciease, were settled at Tywan and in Tonquin ; 
but, m the otliei countries attempted, the experi- 
ment faded. The chaiacter of the natives in 
those counliies was either savage, 01 cold and sus- 
picious ; yet the obstacles which this ciicumsUncQ, 
presented might have been surmounted, had it 
not been that the most piacticable appi caches 
were every where occupied and guarded by iivaj^ 
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Europeans ; chiefly by the Dutch. That people; 
indeed, asseited an exclusive right of trade in the 
kingdoms of Siam and Cambodia ; and, in Japan, 
where they enjoyed a baie toleration, they effec- 
tually prejudiced the minds of the government, 
by desciibing the English as a nation ,in close con- 
nexion witli the Portuguese, whom the Japanese 
held in dislike. Their lepresentations on this 
head deiived some leal weight from the circum- 
stance of the recent marriage of Charles the Se- 
cond with the Infanta of Portugal , but, in the 
opinion of the natives, still moie colour from 
the Cl OSS on the Biitannic flag, which was by them 
considered as the symbo^f the Portuguese faith. 
At .Macao, m the mean time, the Portuguese 
themselves were strongly established, and resisted 
the entrance of British rivalry. Thus baffled, the 
Company still leiteiated their enterprises, and, 
as will afterwards appear, their perseverance was 
at length rewarded with success. It may not, 
howevei, be unworthy of mention that, about 
the period now in question, tea, imported,- not di- 
rectly from China, but from Bantam, began to^ 
form an article m their investments. From 
'entries, indeed, in then records, it appears that, 
both in 1664 and in 1666 , "thea” was one of 
the “ raretyes ” provided by their secretary as 
presents to the kmg.* ^ 1 ^ those instances, the 

* Minutes of Couit of Committees, quoted in an unpublished 
Compendium of East-Tndia Afiairs, drawn up by Mr. Wissett, 
the principal clerk of the Company’s Warehouses. 

K. 
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article had probably been brought hoipe acciden. 
tally and on piivate account. But, in the season 
of 1667-8, the Company desiie theii agent at 
Bantam to send “ lOOlb. waight of the best tey 
V that he could gett.”* 

In 1672, war again bioke out between England 
and Holland. This war was commenced on the 
part of the Icing of England; who paitly justified 
his resort to hostilities on the giound of the giie- 
vances which his subjects had sustained fiom the 
Dutch in India. If such was his real motive, the 
object of the war was scarcely answered. On the 
conclusion of peace, indeed, in 1674 *, commis- 
sioners were nominated by the two nations, for 
the puipose of adjusting their lespective claims 
ui the East-Ipdies ; and those commissioners met 
and conferred together ; but it does not appear 
thatiheir conferences terminated Jn any elfective 
proceeding. In the interim, the Dutch did not 
peglect to impiove the oppoitumty furnished to 
them by the war, of aggiavatmg the veiy injuries 
which they were called upon to expiate. But a 
farther recital of those injuues would only prove 
tedious ; and, leaving for a while the q(|ipmerce 
of Bantam and its dependencies, it will be proper 
to considei what was now passing in the other 
two principal divisions of the Indo-Bntish esta- 
bhshments. 

The Mogul court, v^e it fieely conferred on 
foreigners resident within its dominions the pri- 
* Ann. Ind. Cora. 
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^^leges of commerce, yet denied tliem tlie exer» 
cise^of civil juiisdiction, and restiained them fiom 
the assumption of militaiy strength , thus reserv- 
ing thoughts of the sceptie and the swoid, as m- 
disceiptible members of its own sovereignty. Such 
European fortresses, indeed, as, having been es- 
tabhshed on the soil of other Indian princes, the 
extension of the Mogul conquests might draw 
Within the bordeis of the empire, were tolerated j 
but no foreigner might, on the imperial teiiltoiy, 
erect anew even a single bastion.*^ The British 
factory in Suiat was stiongly built } it seems also 
to have been furnished with a trifling guard, and 
the British merchants -attached to it were allowed 
to wear arms ; yet themdifice was nQt>_in any pro- 
per sense, either fortified oi garrisoned. At the 
same time, the pobtical authority possessed by 
the British, the walls of the factoiy entnely cir- 
cumscribed. Even over the native menials in 
their employ, they had no power, beyond that 
degree of supeiiority which, under a despotic 
government, every man of station is accustomed 
to exercise ovei those below him, as if by the mere 
effect of the pressure which he sustains froin the 
gravitation of his own superiors. 

Thus ciicumstanced, the Biitish interests la- 
boured under a two-fold danger of violence. Ex- 
cepting in flight or submission, the factors had 
scarcely any lefuge, either against the authorized 
tyranny of a governor, or the armed rapacity of 
K 2 
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an iavacling enemy. Perhaps, however, their in- 
direct and eventual insecurity was greater than 
that which immediately affected their peisons oi' 
possessions. Weie the factoiy itself respected by 
the oppressor or the ravagei, still the native mer- 
chants with whom the lesidents transacted their 
commercial affairs, the goods for which they had 
contracted, and the markets fiom which they 
drew their culrent supplies, piobably remained in 
the town defenseless. These scattered interests, 
the possession and complete command of the town 
could alone have enabled them to shelter, 

Tlie desciiption which has been given, applies, 
not merely to the factory of Surat, but also to the 
agencies which were dependent on that station 
within the einpiie. AU these were, in a consi-^ 
derable degree, at the mercy of tb® natives j 
though, in the case of Surat, the dangei, both, 
from the importance of the factoiy and the im- 
mense opulence of the town, was incomparably 
more seiious. 

The British .residents about Surat had, at all 
tunes, been more or less harrassed by capricious 
01 arbitrary treatment on the part of the^ogul 
offilceis ; and to this was now added a .worse evil. 
The empire, although at its ienith of strength and ^ 
Splendour under Auiungzebe, was yet committed 
in a senes of vexatious conflicts, not only with 
tlie independent princes of the pemnsula, but 
much ipore doubtfully with the Mahiatta adven- 
turer, Sevajee. The settlements immediately at- 



tached to Suiat, happened to be exactly placed on 
the debateable ground between the Mogul and the 
Mahratta powers. In whatever manner, there- 
fore, those settlements might have been fenced 
andguaided, then welfare could not remain un- 
impaiied, wMe the neighbouiing country suffered 
under the maiches of opposing armies, and particU. 
larly under the merciless trample of the Mahratta 
horse. But they were, besides, unprotected, and 
were situated in towns or cities which, as being 
the possessions of the empeioi, diiectly invited the 
hostility of the Mahrattas Sevajee, indeed, usual- 

ly exeicised a tolerable moderation towards the 
European establishments within the area of his 
' ravages ; but he shewed no lenity to the towns m 
which they were elected. In 1664, this vigorous 
ruffian, with fom thousand cavalry, surprised Su- 
iat. The goveinor of the town shut himself up 
in the castle ; the Dutch and English in then re- 
spective factoiies and it is said that the gallantry 
which the English, under their president Sir 
George Oxinden, exhibited on the occasion, pro- 
cured them, when reported to Aurungzebe, th® 
signal favour of that monarch. The Europeansi^ 
however, probably owed their safety to the forbear- 
ance of Sevajee, who would be content with plun- 
4” deling the town, unoppqsed, of a booty valued- at 
a mdhon steihng. In the year 1669, he repeated 
this destluctive enterprise, nearly under the same 
circumstances and with the same results. It was 
Ofteper threatened, however, and still oftener ap- 
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prehcnded. It belonged to the characteristic po- 
licy of Sevajee, that his movements weie not moie 
decisive in their effect than, in appeal ance, they 
weie eccentric and ^reducible to inle, and his 
enemies weie, therefoie, on the whole, stdi more 
injured by his deinonstiations and alaiins, than by 
his actual approaches. * 

Undei die calamities which have been desciibed, 
the British fortunes at Siuat might soon have de- 
chned, had they not gamed an unexpected leln^. 
In the year 1668, King Chailes the Second ceded 
to the Company the island of Bombay, which he 
had received at his mainage 'with Cathenne, the 
infanta of Poitugal, as a pait of the poition of that 
piincess. Extiaoidinary pimleges weie annexed 
to the giant. The Company weic allowed to le- 
gislate for their new possession, and to cxeicise, 
through the medium of their local officers, both 
civil and cnminal jurisdiction , it being enjoined, 
howevei, that tire laws and proceedings adopted 
in pui’suance of this hcence should be consonant 
with leason, and, as near as might he^ agieeable 
to tlie piactice of England. They were also pii- 
vileged to maintain their authority by force of 
arms, against all foes, domestic or foreign'; and, 
for this purpose, the local governor might, in 
cases of invasion or mutiny, resort to martial law, 
The charter prospectively invested the Company 
with’ the Same poweis and libeities in all other 

* gee tbe accounts of Sevajee, passinj, 
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possessions and teiiitones -which they might, at 
any fiituie peiiod, lawfully acquixe. 

This acquisition was piecisely such an one as 
the Company and their seivants at Surat had long 
desued It was not only an independent, but an 
insulai possession; and within a sad of two hun- 
dred miles fiom Smat; a very piacticable dis- 
tance, considered with lespect to the vast range 
occupied by the ludo-BiitisIi estabhshments- At 
the same time, the Company were both encou- 
raged and enabled to impiove the grant, by the 
full poweis -with which it was accompanied. To 
this end, tlie most vigoious measures weie in- 
stantly adopted. The foitifications of the station 
were diligently enlarged and strengthened. Every 
encouiagement was held out, both to English and 
native settleis, and, among the latter, particularly 
to those of the manufactm'ing class. More espe- 
cially, a remission of customs was piociaimed for 
five years, looms were proidded, houses -were built, 
a perfect toleration was established, and an exact 
system of j ustice framed. The settlement grew i a- 
pidly, in stiength, in wealth, ' and in a population 
foimed from a motley assemblage of the most va- 
rious laces and sects. When tile cession took place, 
the oidnance of the garrison amounted to twenty- 
^ one pieces of cannon. In 1673-4, tliatis, about six 
years afterwaids, that number had been augmented 
to one hundred. At the time of the cession, the 
annual revenues of the island, comprising customs, 
weie estimated at ^6,490 steihng. In 1675-6, ah 
K 4 
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though the customs then levied were reinaikably 
moderate, ^the revenues were computed at ^1S,037 
Sterling, or had nearly doubled. * Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the increasing impoitance of the 
settlement, it still remained subject to the estab- 
hshed station of Smat, although, so early as the 
yeai I 67 I, the question appears to have been 
started, whether the seat of the presidency might 
not, with advantage, be tiansfeiied to Bombay, t 

Undei the piotection, or in the vicinity, of a 
secure asylum, the Biitish attached to the, estab- 
lishment of Siuat commanded greater respect both 
from the Mogul officers and fiom the Mahiattas. 
The advancing giefitness of Sevajee, however, 
made it expedient foi all the Euiopeans within the 
reach of his aimies, to conciliate his favom. The 
British, among others, repeatedly tieated with 
him; andj on his solemn enthronement, in 1764, 
as rajah, or king, a British envoy fiom Bombay 
was present;! nor does it appeal that these pro- 
ceedings, dictated by the plainest prudence, gave' 
umbrage to the court of Delhi. Thus did the in- 
terests of the Company on tlie side of Surat sup- 
poit themselves; and this, although they suffered 
paitial injuries fiom the Dutch, particulaily^mn the 
Malabai coast, during the wars of 1665 and 1672, 
It should be lemarked, however, that, in the m- 

* See Ann. Ind Com. 

t Ibid 

t Hist Fragm, Ann. Ind. Comp, and other accounts of 
Sevajee. 
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tenm, that division of the dependencies of Surat 
which was situated in Persia, daily dechned in 
prospeiity , paitly fiom the oppressive conduct of 
the Pei Sian government, and in part from the 
distractions by wluch the kingdom in general was 
agitated. 

But it is time to cast our eyes on the tiansactions 
of the division of factories dependent on Madras. 
Of the stations in Coiomandel, Madras itself was, 
beyond comparison, the most conspicuous , fulfil- 
ling, in wealth and magnitude, the piomise which 
it had affoided at the beginning. Yet this settle- 
ment participated, together with its dependencies 
on the coast, in the difficulties that had almost 
overwhelmed the British trade in other parts of 
India; war, tyranny, and the malignity of rivals. 
The sovereign, within whose dominion Madias 
originally stood, bore the title of King of Bisna- 
gui,* although he might more properly have been 
styled King of Khandegeri.t About the year 1656, 
this dommion was conquered by Meei Juinla, the 
general of the king of Golconda, but better known 
afterwards as the ablest officer in the service of 
Aurungzebe. Meer Jumla, however, confirmed 
the privileges enjoyed by the settlement of Ma- 
dias; and, intheyeais 1674 and I 676 , the king 
of Golconda considerably enlarged those privi- 

* So tlie word is commonly written. Colonel Wilks wi ites it, 
and probably with propriety, Vijetjamggur Histoncal Sketqhes 
of the South of India, page 13. 

t Hist, Fiagra. B-enneJl's Memoir, § 5, 
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leges, peimitting the Madras government to build 
ships at any point on the coast where his authoiity 
extended, and strictly prohibiting all molestation 
of the British commeice on the part of the loyal 
officeis.* Notwithstanding these liberal grants, 
tlie deputy luleis of the distiicts, both about Ma- 
dias and at the suboidinate factories, occasionally 
demanded of the Biitisli, contiibutions under the 
appellation of presents. Madias, however, from 
its strength, less feared these exactions ; and, in 
one instance, even sustained a siege from the local 
chief, until it could procure the interposition of 
the superior government. t 

In 1672, a French force, commanded by M. 
de la Haye, landed at San Thom 6 , a seaport con- 
tiguous to Madias, foimejly possessed by the Por- 
tuguese, although then belonging to the king o!f 
Golcouda, and earned it by assault. War, how- 
ever, breaking out, in the same year, as has ah 
ready been stated, between Holland on the one 
side, and France, allied with England, on the 
other, a poweiful Dutch annament, assisted by 
the aimies of Golconda, invested San Thome by 
sea and land* After a defense, of which the skill 
and obstinacy reflect high credit on the Fi^pch 
commander and Ins ganison, the town wa’s le- 
dpced in September 1764 j but the king of Gol. 

* Account of the fiist settlement at Foil St. George, in tJi« 
Indian Reglstei Office, 

)- Ann Ind Comp. 1669-70, 
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conda insisted on retaining the conquest. No- 
thing else than the conclusion of peace m the 
same year, pi evented the Dutch from next laying 
siege to Madias.* The occurrence i elated, hotv- 
evei , is principally memorable as noting, not only 
the first appearance of the Trench on the coast of 
Coromandel, but the origin of theit power in that 
quaitei for, from the wreck of theii establish- 
ment at San Thom 6 , was formed the celebrated 
settlement of Pondicherry. , 

To the pressure of the Dutch war succeeded, 
in 1677, the commotions produced by the iiiup-- 
tion of Sevajee into the Cainatic j on wluch oc- 
casion, the whole Mahratta foice passed within 
fifteen miles of Madras. Yet, in spite of these 
and many other difficulties, the settlement singu- 
larly prospered; and the ftmdamental causes of 
its prospeiity were undoubtedly those advantages 
in the position and cncumstances of the town, 
which had origiilally pointed it out to the selecting 
observation of the Company: but such causes 
would have produced comparatively little effect, 
had not both the Diiectors of the Company, and 
the members of the factory, nurtured the grow- 
ing establishment with equal attention and pru- 
dence. The expedients adopted for this purpose, 
weie analogous to the pohcy which was before 
described as having been pursued in the instance 
of Bombay. In the piesent case, however, the 


* Hist. Fiagm. Ann. Comp, 
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measures which were taken seem of a nature, if 
possible, still moie effective. A remission of 
customs was piodaimed for thirty yeais; and, with 
what zeal the factory apphed themselves to the 
encouragement of settleis, may appear fiom the 
following anecdote. In l66l, the presidency of 
Surat censiuedthe agency of Madras foi continu- 
ing their protection to two oi thiee Capuchin 
ffiars who weie Fienchmen. The agency leplied 
that th^ friars weie protected, because their pre- 
sence at the station would attiact the resort of 
Portuguese settlers from San Thome, an example, 
which numbers of the natives might be expected 
to follow.* The recoided increase of the popula- 
tion of Madras may not, after the account given, 
seem altogethei astonishing. Wlien the Company 
acquii'ed the town, it was poor and inconsiderable. 
In the year 1687-8, as We learn from Mr. Bruce, 

“ the population of the city of Madras, town of 
« Tort St. George, and villages within the Com- 
“ pany’s bounds,” was computed at three hun- 
dred thousand persons. Allowances made for 
exaggeiation, the inciease is stdl unipense.t 
From all that appeals, the settlements exclu- 
sively governed by Europeans in India, an^spe- 
eially those placed under English authority,""'" exhi- 


Hist. Fiagm. n. 44 

t Note to Ann. Ind Cdrnp Mr, Oime reclcbns the popula- 
tion of Madias and its environs, in 1746, only at 250,00^, 
Hut. Ind,B,i. 
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bited, even in tbe eaily times under review, a 
form and appearance which, in Hmdostan, must 
have been contemplated as a phenomenon. En- 
joying the umted benefit of equal laws and an ac- 
tive commerce, those settlements afforded a spec- 
tacle of general comfort and diffused affluence, to 
which, probably, even the metropolitan cities of 
the native despotisms could furnish no parallel. 
From this consideration may be explained the idea, 
which the princes of India seem commonly to have 
entertained, that the European factoiiea contained 
immense hoards of jewels and treasure ; an idea, 
which, in Bengal, afterwards produced, as will 
be seen, the most impoitant consequences. Pos- 
sessed with those barbarous notions respecting 
wealth, that natmally prevail under an aibitrary 
constitution of government, the persons in ques- 
tion could little compiehend the nature of an 
opidence which is the creature of confidence and 
liberty. They mistook the riches which human 
skill and industry had scattered over the smface 
of the earth, foi mere natural out-breahs, as it 
were, of metaUic veins concealed below. 

Tire settlements in Bengal, although at first 
considerably distanced by that of Madras, soon 
began to advance with a proportionate rapidity. 
The Company could not, indeed, in Bengal, ob- 
tain permission, either to construct fortifications, 
or to exercise justice over the natives resident 
within their boundaries} for Bengal was a pro- 
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Vince of the Mogul empire. Yet the Bengal fac-* 
tones Were, in some respects, veiy favourably cii- 
cumstanced. The province was i emote from the 
piincipal theatie of the wais that disturbed the 
empiie. Its commodities weie highly esteemed 
in England 5 particularly its saltpetie, and its silks 
whether law or wrought ; the English maiket not 
having as yet been denied to the wrought pioduce 
of the EastTndies. As Bengal, ^aL the same time; 
consumed few Enghsh^ -goods, the trade was 
chiefly driven through exports of bullion ; atid 
the Nabobs, highly favouring the . influx of trea- 
sure into theii piovince, were cautious of disgust- 
ing the Iradeis to whom that influx was owing- 
The Company also, on their pait, encoiu'aged the 
Bengal trade with assiduity. They were minute 
in their directions, to the agents. , They sent out 
skilful dyers, to piepare the «ilks for the British 
market. They instituted an' efficient system of' 
pilotage in the Ganges, between the mouth of 
the river and their principal factoiy of Hughly, 
which, from the shifting of the sands ni the nver, 
the Indiamen could not appioach ; in ordei that 
the tians-shipping and intermediate carri^e of 
their goods might be conducted with th*least 
possible loss and inconvenience. At what rate 
the European commerce of Bengal increased with 
these assistances, may be roughly calculated fi om 
the comparative amounts of stock which, in the 
years under-mentioned, the Company sent to the 
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Hughly agency, to be employed chiefly in the 
piovision of investments. 


In 1674^-75 rf65,000 

1675- 76 67,000 

1676- 77 72,300 

1677- 78 ^ 100,000 

1678- 79 106,500 

, 1679-80 110,000 

1680- 81 150,000 

1681- 82 : 230,000* 


In the last of the yeais enumeiated, the Court 
constituted Bengal, which had previously been 
subordinate to Madras, an independent agency. 
In the ensuing year, they adopted the plan of an- 
nually dispatching to the agency a “ double 
*< stock,” that is, funds to provide investments 
both for the cm rent season and foi the season 
following , by which arrangement, the commodi- 
ties ordered weie procured at the cheapest rates, 
and the ships suffeied no unnecessary delay in die 
ports of the Ganges. Before the establishment of 
this system, howevei, the agency had been em- 
powered to take up, as they found occasion, large 
sums of money on ciedit; a piactice, in which 
appeals to have oiiginated the bohd-debt of the 
Company, now augmented, by the opeiation of 
time and circumstances, to thuty milhons ster- 
ling t 


■* See Ann Ind Comp in the years mentioned, 
t See Ann Ind. Comp in the years mentioned 
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From the details given, it may appear that, for 
a considerable period after the le-estabhshment of 
the Company, then affairs were in a progressive 
state. If we make our stand about the year 
1675, we shall find that, having been for fifteen 
yeais engaged in the unabated prosecution of their 
object (foi, on the expiration of the Original teiui 
of seven yeais, the subsciibeis had, without any 
change, lenewed the concern), they had greatly 
extended both the commerce and the consequence 
of the nation. To wind up the repiesentation 
which has been set before the readei, it may be 
pertinent to exhibit, in an abridged form, a state- 
ment of the Company’s tiade, published in I677, 
and understood to be demi-official. According to 
this account, they employed, in their mtercouise 
with India, from thirty to'thirty-five ships, of a 
burden from three hundred to siif hundred tons. 
Of ’these ships, theie had been built, in the pre- 
vious seven years, from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight, each between three hundred and fifty and 
SIX hundred tons in burden, and capable of cai- 
rying from foity to seventy guns. The value of 
the exports of the Company, in the year 1674-75, 
might be reckoned, in bullion, agSSOjOOO^' in 
cloth and othei goods, ^110,000. Of their im- 
ports, which were piincipally made in callicoes, 
pepper, ^ saltpetre, indigo, raw silk, wrought silk, 
and drugs, the sale prices 'in England annually 
amounted to ,at least ^860,000. This return, 
however, was to cover, besides the proper ex- 
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penses of the adventure, a large sum for customs, 
and about ^60,000 of chaiges in India, for the 
maintenance of factoiies and gairisons, and the 
suppoit of negotiations with the native pimces. 
In the piivate trade conceded to their officers, 
maimeis, and factors, the annual exports were 
estimated at foity or fifty thousand pounds, 
half of this being bulhon, and the returns at two 
bundled and fifty oi three hundred thousand. 
Tlie home-consumption of Indian commodities, 
imported on the joint account, they set between 
sS300,000 and 56240,000, of which the value of 
^160,000 was in callicoes, «630,000 nl silks, 
5630,000 in saltpetre, and the rest in pepper, in- 
digo, and drugs. The expenses which the sub- 
sisting joint stock had incurred in the acquisition 
and establishment of privileges and factories, 
might perhaps be ^300,000. The account of the 
Company at the same time states that the puce 
of then stock, which, in 1665, had fallen to 70 
per cent., was now advanced to 245. Encouraged 
by the situation of their affairs, the association, 
in 1676, appropriated a great part of then* recent 
profits to the duplication of their capital, which 
was thus raised to £739,783. 10s.* Soon after- 
wards, they received a ’fiesh maik of the royal 
favoui , for Charles, in l677» gianted them a 
confirmatoiy chartei ; which, besides conferiing 
on them an indemnity for all past misuse of their 

L 


Andei son’s Comineice, 


1676 - 77 . 



|)nvijeges, erftj)0'W6re(5 them to establish a ttijUt 

Bombay, for the coimng of any mobey not 
horrent in England or its dependencies out of 
India. 

But this piospenty had idready reached its sta* 
tionaiy point; and, Immediately after waids, be- 
gan to fall back apace ; noi would it be easy to 
find many completei exemplifications of a decline 
of piomismg foitune than that which is exhibited 
in the Instory of the Company dmang the ten or 
twelve ensmng years.’ Their misfortunes were, 
in no small measure, owing to the farther accm 
mulation of those adveise circumstances against 
which they had hitherto stiiven With effect ; but 
deiived, at the same tune, consideiable aggiava- 
tion fiom difficulties of a new description. 

To what a state of depiession the trade of Ban- 
tam had been leduced, has already been- shewn* 
^he peace with the Dutch m 3674 afforded at 
least a tiansient relief to the factoiies m this quar.. 
tei j when, in I677, the pnncipal agents in the 
settlement of Bantam itself Were assassinated by 
Some of the natives ; on what ground, or by what, 
if any, instigation, does not appear. Yet the 
Company, though disheartened by this event, 
persevered in theu commercial enterprises. They 
estahhshed factories at Siam, and at Amoy on the 
poast of China, They exeited themselves like- 
wise to improve then connexion with i Bantam j 
and, it would appear, not without effect, for, in 
1680-81, some ambassadors from that state ar- 



rived in England. In the year following, how- 
ever, Bantam became the scene of a civil war be! 
tween two iival kings, a father and a son ; and 
the lattei, piovmg, by the assistance of the 
Dutch, victoiious, expelled the English from 
their factoiy. But the victoiy of the Bantamese 
pimce was not so complete as that of his Eu- 
ropean mlhes, who seized the occasion of die ser- 
vices which they had lendered him, to assume 
and to establish a despotic influence over his coun- 
sels, and this influence was evei afteiwaids em- 
ployed in perpetuating the exclusion of the Eng- 
lish fiom the Bantamese teintory. Thus was lost 
the earhest commercial establishment of any im- 
portance, that had been erected by the Enghsh in 
the Eastern Ocean, with all the vast sums, both 
pnncipal andmteiest, which had been expended 
on It. At the same time, the whole system of 
settlements, of which this had formed the centre, 
was, for the time, disorganized, and the Dutch 
acquiied a new foitiess, from which they might 
Sally forth on then schemes of commercial depier- 
dation. 

' Meanwhile, the unremitting war between the 
Empeior and the Mahrattas weighed heavily on 
the factories of Surat and Bombay. Both the 
belhgerents had fleets of gallivats on the coast ; 
and these lepeatedly skirmished, not only vnthm 
die view, but, in the veiy haiboui, of Bombay. 
By the mere violence of the conflict, m the cen- 
tre of which the island was placed, the factory 
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was occasionJilly diiven into hostilities With each 
party. Suiat faied yet more seveiely, the Mali- 
rattas peipetmting then licentious ravages up to 
the gates, while, on the othci hand, the general 
confusion of affaiis facihtated the exactions of the 
government.* 

The afians of Bengal also diooped ; and this, 
fioin the veiy consequence of then former suc- 
cess. The settlements in that jnovmce weie, as 
has been shewn, peculiaily open to oppression , 
but, though so eaily as m the yeai 1659, the 
agent and council at Hughly aie found complain- 
ing of arbitiary conduct on the paxt of the Na- 
bob,t yet, while the settlements were in an iin- 
matuie state, they suffered but a mcasuied pcise- 
cution. When, howevei, the Biitish had elected 
costly dwellings and spacious warehouses, had 
collected stores, had accumulated goods, and had 
given large credits ajnong the mei chants of the 
province, their retreat appeared to be cut oh’, and 
"the native rulers proceeded to exeit an unchecked 
tyranny on victims whom they regarded as not 
laeiely defenseless, but bound. They disavowed, 
therefore, or explained away, the patents of im- 
munity which the Company had received fiom the 
imperial court. They afiected to arbitrate be- 
ween the British and the natives in the British 
employ, selling, howevei, justice to the former at 
an exorl^itantly dear rate. On eveiy conceivable 
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t Ann. Comp 
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pretext, they exerted a cognizance over the af-* 
fail 8 of the settlements, in older to multiply their 
own opportunities of extortion. If, m any in- 
stance, a compliance with their demands was re- 
fused, an interdict was forthwith laid on the 
British trade throughout the province.* 

With the misfortunes spiinging from the sources 
just enumerated, a new evil concurred. The inter- 
lopers, as they were called, or private traders, af- 
ter a long season of quiescence, began, and m 
some numbers, to resume then encroachments oit 
the commeicial limits of the Company. 

The perseverance of these persons for a course 
of years, in opposition to the experience, extendi 
sive capital, and chaifered power, of the Com- 
pany, is cited by some as a clear proof of the su- 
perior alertness and efficiency of free tiade. 
Others may be led to sympathize with the free 
tiadeis, as, in a certain degree, an oppressed 
paity. But the interloping associations seem to 
have been geneially aided, if not set on foot, by 
^ ex-servants of the Company, who had been dis-i 
missed for misconduct; men, certailily, not in- 
titled to peculiar sympathy, and whose know- 
ledge, at the same time, was deiived fiom the 
lights furnished by the Company themselves. 

■ They were opposing, also, at httle other than tha 
ordinary expenses of commerce, a trade clogged, 
lyith heavy pohtical charges ; for, although com,*, 
n 8 


^ Orme’s ladost. Book 
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pelled to concibate the native ruleis by means of 
presents, m which indeed they attempted to out^ 
bid the Company, they were not, like the Com-, 
pany, buidened with the maintenance of foits and 
troops. With lespect to the chaiteied power of 
the Company, it was not then legarded as very 
formidable. “ The chaiteis and ads of pailia- 
inent (observes Mr. Oime) had not given them 
“ distinctly, although intended, the privilege of 
“ exclusive tiade; and the spint of commerce, 
which sees its drifts with eagle’s eyes, formed 
“ associations at the risk of trying the conse- 
“ quence at law, being safe at the outset and 
** during the voyage, since the statutes did not 
“ authorize the Company to stop or seize the 
“ ships of these adventurers, whom they called 
“ interlopers.”* 

Had the interlopers confined themselves to an 
Opposition purely mercantile, the Company need«( 
9d not, perhaps, after all, to have dreaded their 
enmity. In many instances, however, those ad- 
venturers made use of very different weapons. 
Sometimes, bemg vagabond servants of the Cora-> 
pany, they were deeply in the Company’s debt ; 
sometimes, by msinuating themselves into the 
(avour of the native princes, they procUied the 
means of subjecting die tiade of the Company to 
^nevances and their property to depiedation or 
Both the characters described seem tu 
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have met In a Mi. Phaulkon, often called Lord 
Phanlkon, who, having, by his address, raised 
himself from a pedestrian condition in the service 
of the Company to the highest offices at the couit 
of Siam, exerted, and but too successfully, the 
power which he had thus acquired, in destroying 
the Siamese commerce of the Company altogether. 
The agency of the interlopers was still more per- 
niciously employed in an occmrence which took 
place towards the close of the year 1683, and 
which was of the most serious detriment to the 
British concerns in India. The settlement of 
Bombay, affecting disgust at some retrenchments 
whick the Court of Conamittees had instituted in 
the estabhshment at that place, rebelled against 
the authority of the Company, and did not resume 
obedience for the space of eleven months. That 
the lebels were in close connexion, all this while, 
with the mteilopeis, is a matter of incontroverti- 
ble bistory ; and there seems every reason to be-» 
heve that, with those peisons, the transaction had 
originally been concerted.** hlearly at the same 
time, an insurrection broke out in the island' of 
St. Helena; an,d this affair also, the Company 
ascribed to the malignant activity of the unhcenced 
|radeis ; but with what justice, the means are pot 
at hand for determimng. 

L 4 

^ Set Hist. Fiagm , Ann. In^ Comp., antf nwltitudQ^ qfe 
Pact! published on tins subject at the tune. 
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In encountering tlie embarrassments and peril* 
which have been detailed, the Company discovei- 
ed gieat vigour and decision. Their affans at 
this peiiod were admiinsteied piincipally by the 
brothel s, Sir Josiah and Sir John Child , of whom 
the foiinei, well knomi foi his wiitiiigs on com- 
mercial subjects, was the leading member of the 
Court of Committees, and the latter possessed a 
situation tantamount to what is now the govein- 
ment general of the British settlements in India. 
The facts which have been stated, will explain, if 
they do not justify, the policy adopted by these 
brotheis , a policy, which rendeied them the ob- 
jects of the most violent contempoiaiy invective. 
Its outlines weie, fiist, the enlaigement, and the 
strenuous assertion, of the authoiity of the Compa- 
ny over Biitish subjects within the limits of then 
chaitei ; secondly, retabation, by force of arms, 
on the Indian piinces who had oppiessed their 
settlements, and a daimg attempt at the attam- 
aaent of pohtical stiength and dominion in the 
East. 

Sir Josiah Child had imbibed a profound respect 
for the pnnciples proceeded upon in die commer- 
cial economy of Holland Not only' are his writ- 
ings every wheie saturated wnth this sentiment,* 

* One instance will suffice, though savouiiug of an exception 
" Some have told me, that I on all occasions magmiy the Dutch 
" pohcy in lelatioii to then tradej and the Dutch have no Act 
" of Navigation, and theiefoie they are certainly not always m 
“ the light, as to the understanding of tlicir true inteiest in 
" trade. 
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but it gives a decided tone to all the language 
held by the Company duiing his administration, 
whethei in their recorded correspondence, or in 
then published defenses. From the correspon- 
dence and the defenses in question, it farther ap- 
pears that the ineasuies -which, under the direc- 
tions of Child, the Company adopted, weie stu- 
diously modelled after the system of those whom 
they repeatedly style “ the wise Dutch.” In ef- 
fect, at a time when the depressed state of the 
Biitish in India piesented a lamentable contiast 
to tlie eminence of then Dutch neighbouis, it 
was not unnatural foi the Biitish Company to en- 
quire what had been the great secret of the Indo- 
Patavian polfcy, oi to adopt that secret when as- 
certained. 

Notwithstanding the commercial spirit of the 
inhabitants of Holland in geneial, and the extent 
of the establishments which the Dutch India 
Company had foimed in the East-Indics, that 
Company suffered little, if at all, either fioin the 
unlicenced iivaliy of their countiymen, or from 
the apostacy of their servants. Then exemption 
fiom these evils, Sii Josiah Chdd attributed to the 
absolute authority exercised in the East, either 
immediately by themselves, or by then local te- 

“ trade, or else we arc in the wiong in this I answer, I am 
" yet to be informed where the Dutch have missed then proper 
" Intel est in tiade, but that which is fit for one nation to do 
" in lelation to their trade, is not fit for ^11 ” — New Discourse 
pf Tiade, chap iv 
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presentatives; and, not leflecting that a republic, 
however free ^ithin, is always tyiannical without, 
conceived the adoption of such a colonial pohcy 
by repubhcans to be conclusive argument in ita 
favour.* He had, however, too much of feeling, 
01 of good sense, to be consistent in the apphea- 
tion of this piecedent. By the Dutch laws in In- 
dia, an inteilopei or deserter was hable to capital 
punishment. Child aimed, m the case of inter-, 
lopers, at little beyond a strict execution of the 
poweis aheady vested in the Company by the 
somewhat questionable authority of their char* 
tei’S. 

His ideas respecting the plan of foreign relations 
fittest to be pursued by the Company, were deriv- 
ed from the same source. Wlule the Indo-Bntish 
interests dragged on a dubious existence under the 
wanton or the deliberate insolence of the native 
authorities, the Dutch had, in many parts at least 
of India, fortified themselves against similar grie- 
vances, by the acqmsition of pohtical indepen- 
dence. Nor had they achieved this greatness by 
chance, but on system. " The wise Dutch” (he 
observes) “ in all their general advices which wa 

have seen, write ten paragraphs^-ffeoncerning 
” their government, then’ ciyil and military poh- 
“ cy, warfare, and tlie increase of their reve- 
“ nue, for one paragraph they write concerning 

* Answer of the E. I. Company to two papers^ of Mi . WhilA 
(undoubtedly written hy Child) 1689. ' ^ 



« trade.”* On these principles. Child projected a 
vindication of the privileges of the Company in 
Jndia by force of aims; paitieulaily in Bengal, at 
^uiat, and at Siam. The attempt seemed arduous, 
but was not therefoie hopeless, for he knew that 
native princes of considerable uepute, the kings of 
IMacassai and Bantam, and the erapeior of Java, 
had in vain opposed their mihtaiy force to the 
European vigour of the Dutch. The empetoi of 
the Moguls, indeed, incomparably exceeded those 
pimces in wealth and power; yet, in opposing 
this monarch, the Company might calculate on 
the aid of a most efficient ally. The genius of 
Sevajee, avaiUng itself of the resources supplied 
by his native mountains, had for twenty years 
held at defiance the whole strength of the empire; 
and, on the death of Sevajee in 1680, the post 
which he had filled was wortluly occupied by his 
son Sambajee, his equal in heroism and httle his 
infeiior in talents. Thus a balance of power seem- 
ed erected in Hindostan, of which some of the 
principal settlements were so situated as exactly 
to take advantage. On the whole, it may appear 
that the warlike project of Su Josiah Child, though 
sufficiently ambitious and magnificent, was by no 
means of the extravagance whidi has. sometimes 
been supposed, 

* Drepatch from the Court of Committees in Ann Corap. 
1689‘-90 wntteu, there seems good leason for helieving, by 
Child , and ahoot six ^eajs after the time tieated of m the text. 
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Unhappily, howevei, the event did not alto, 
gether verify these calculations. Tlie Mahiatta 
power, destined as it was to ultimate ascendancy, 
was yet peipetually suOermg leveises of foitune, 
far beyond the endmance of tlie utmost stiength 
of the Company, and, though Sn John Child, on 
whom the execution of the project chiefly lay, 
seems to have wanted neithei eneigy nor pru- 
dence, It would appeal that he was but indiffe- 
lently seconded. In Bengal, wheie the design 
™ to gam possession of the city and territory of 

ittagong, hostilities weie piematuiely com- 
mence , and the Biitisli troops, though their on- 
set m the fleld was always found mesistible, yet, 
reduced by slaughter and disease to a hundred 
men, we.e at length besieged m then camp by an 
army of thiHeen thousand. On the side of Surat, 
considerable advantage was at first gamed by the 
capture of a number of Moorish vessels, nchly 
freighted. Accoiding to the wiiteis of that day 
in die mteilopmg mterest, the advanhlge in ques- 
fronwas pnichased at the expense of a flagiant 
bleach of faith , but this allegation the Company 
peremptonly denied. The success, howLi- 
piovedtramiient, for the effoit could nAbe follow- 
e up, an t 6 ovei whelming victoiies of Am ung- 
xebe over the Mahiattas, who, with them gall, nt 
tadm seemed now reduced to tlie bunk of de- 
struction, completed the hopelessness of the pros, 

• a.. 
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pect. Sir John Child, therefore, apphed to the 
Mogul foi peace, which was granted in February 
1690. The teiras were ceitamly humiliating to 
the Enghsh, although not in so gieat a degree as 
has been represented. The style of the imperial 
plurmaun, or tieaty, is lofity, but, consideimg the 
characteiistic pomposity and assumption of Eastern 
courts, ought to be constiued with much abate- 
ment. We shall lay httle stiess on the declara- 
tion of the most lUustiious of the Mogul mo- 
narchs, that \iQmeraf idly forgives a comparatively 
petty Em opean factory for their shameful hehaviour, 
when we lecoUect that, in oui own day, the king 
of Ava,. in forming relations of amity with the 
Bntish nation, intimated his sentiments to the go- 
vernor general of Bengal by declaiing that, as 
the British ambassadoi “ had arrived under the 
“ golden soles of the loyal feet,” his Majesty, 
who was “ lord of the present life,” and “ pos- 
“ sessed of the eight prerogatives of an angel,” 
was pleased to “ take into his protection the Eng- 
“ ghsh nation, both of Bengal and Europe, in 
“ the same manner as he extended that protection 
“ to the countries of Assam, China, Ceylon, and 
“ Kio Coss^.”* 

Hostilities had scarcely commenced agamst the 
Siamese, when a revolution among that people 
removed the enemies of the Company from couit, 

* Letter of the four chief ministers of Ava to Lord Welles-, 
ky. M.S. 
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an(J a pacification took place. But, although, in, 
tins respect, the martial designs of the Company 
were not brought to the test of expemnent, the 
issue of the Mogul wai threw a general discredit 
over those designs. In the othei capital prmclple, 
meanwlule, of his policy. Sir Josiah Child was 
moie successful. Chailes II., by new letters pa-' 
tent, dated the 9th of August 1683, confii’med’ 
the pnvileges with which he had befoie ennched 
tlie Company. Maitial law he had alieady em- 
powered diem to use in Bombay and Saint He- 
lena j and he had granted that, whatever rights they 
possessed in the foimer of their possessions, they 
might assume in all the poits, islands, teiiitoiies, 
and places, which they should, at any future time, 
pui chase oi lawfully acquire. The new Charter 
more definitely and decisively conferied on them 
tJie same authority , for it permitted to them the 
exercise, on important occasions, of maitial law, 
in all “ their forts, factories, and plantations.”' 
By the same Charter, a court, of admiralty was 
erected in the East-Indies, which should sit at 
Bombay, and decide on aU cases lespecting inter- 
lopers. The grant in question farther accorded 
to the Company, in express terms, hitherto 
they seem to have possessed only by implication, 
the powei of levying such troops as might be 
requisite for the defense of their settlements 
agamst foreign invasion or domestic insurrection. 
About eighteen months after the ' concession of 
these favors, the king died, and was succeeded by 
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James II., wlio not only confirmed but enlarged 
them, authorizing the*Company to com money in 
all their forts, and to exercise maitial law, as well 
on boaid their ships at sea as in their settlements 
on shoie.* James also empowered them to ap- 
point Sir John Chdd Captain General and Admiral 
of all then foices hy sea and land, m the northern 
parts of India, firoin Cape Comorin to the Gulf of 
Persia. To the lank thus conferred on Child, the 
Company themselves annexed the general con- 
troul of their settlements, wherever situated, in 
India ; and that officer exercised strictly, though 
it does not appear that he exceeded, the powers 
with which, as the plenary representative of the 
Company, he was armed against the interlopers, 

It was, in that day, no uncommon theme of 
reproach against the Company, that they were 
accustomed tofuimsh with large presents of gold, 
the monaichs Charles and James. How far such 
a practice might be allowable under the sway of 
governments whose justice was as venal as their, 
favour, it is not intended here to discuss ; but the 

* In Dodsley’s Histoi-y of the East-Indies, James II is re- 
Jiresented as the first sovereign who allowed the Company to 
build fortresses, levy tioops, com money, and hold courts martial. 
The lepresentation has been implicitly copied by several sub- 
sequent authors of respectabdity , while the tiuth is, as may 
appear from the text, that the substance of all the privileges in 
question had previously been bestowed on the Company by 
Charles II. This is one of the numbeiless eirors which are 
propagated by the indolence of successive waters, in the face of 
documents universally accessible. , 



Company appeal to have avowed the practice, and 
to have vindicated it mainly on the ground that 
the piesents m question had been paid into the 
exchequei foi tlie public service.* 

Them opponents found a faithei subject of cri- 
mination in the decisive and perhaps iigoious ex- 
eicise of authority, instigated by Sii Josiali Child, 
and piaoticed by his instiuments in India. The 
topic has frequently Sine© been urged , and much, 
in particular, has been said of a letter in which, as 
jt is pretended, Child desires that the judicial 
officers of the Company will shape their decisions 
entirely by the oideis of him, then supenoi, and 
designates the laws of England as “ a heap of 
nonsense.” Such an opinion is too monstious not 
to be pictuiesque in citation; and, accordingly, 
the w'ords in question have been retailed by one 
historian after another, wuthout any doubt of their 
genuineness, or any enquiry into their beaiing and 
context. To accept the anecdote on the assertion 
of professed and bitter enemies of the Company 
(and fiom such persons it comes) would be too 
pieposteious , but the probabdity is, that Chdd 
had, 111 the letter lefeiied to, meant to express 
sentiments analagous with those whutfi appear 
in a dispatch addressed by the Company, about 
the year I678, to the government of Saint He- 
lena. The governor and council are, in this 
paper, advised not to have their “ heads troubled 
with nice points of, the common law of Eng- 
* Company’s pubhshed Reply to the ihriem Articles, 1693 
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land, but lathei, on consideiing the reason, 

“ things, to adjudge of all cases m a summary 
“ way, according to equity and a good conscience, 

without tedious delays, or covuitenancing liti- 
“ gious persons in their vexatious prosecutions.”* 
In piactice, such a lule is peihaps unsafe ; for 
summaiy justice too often degenerates into sum- 
mary injustice; yet, that the aitlficial jurispru- 
dence of a nuineious and Inghly lefined peopid 
would scaicely suit a small community in a simple 
and almost elementaiy state, is a position which* 
as a political piinciple, will abide the test of the 
most scientific examination. It may be piopei to 
add, that the duections cited fiom the dispatch 
of the Committees were in harmony with the 
Chaiteis of the Company; which had empowered! 
them, in St. Helena as well as in Bombay, to 
flame and execute laws conformable to leason* 
and, “ as near as might agreeable to tlie con- 
stitution of England. After all, the single giound 
on which, apparently, the chaige of glanng op- 
pression can be pioved against the Company of 
those days, is one which neithei the interlopers 
noi the malcontents of St. Helena seem to have 
taken ; — the laws, now happily abohshed, respect- 
ing the slave population of that island. Those 
laws contain piovisions which, whatevei counte- 
jaance they may be thought to deiive fiom the 
Afiican policy only lecently abandoned by modern 
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HiSt. St. Helena, ch ui. 
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Europe, must be condemned as utteily disgiacefiil 
to the statute book of a Chnstian nation. 

In resorting to exti ernes against the interlopers, 
the Company relied on the poweis accorded tO 
them by tlieu charters , of winch instruments, 
hoW'evcr, the validity was, by no small part of the 
public, much doubted. The question at length 
came to a legal issue, on a prosecution bi ought by 
the Company, in 1685, against a Mi. Thomas 
Sandys, as having been guilty of a violation of 
their patent by tiadingwithout hcense in the East- 
Indies , and the Court of King’s Eench pionounc- 
ed a deteimination in favomr of the piosecutors. 
Fortunately for those, whd aie pleased witli ex- 
hibiting exclusive companies in an odious associa- 
tion, the chief justice on this occasion was the 
notorious Jefihes. The judgment, howevei, de- 
livered by Jeffries in the case, though decisive and 
haughtily toned, does not, as the mention of his 
name might suggest to a ciusoiy leadei, resemble’ 
a laconic and ferocious anathema, disdainful of 
reasoning or explanation. It is a connected and 
elaborate legal aigument, respectable both for, 
learning and foi talent , and, though some, of the 
grounds on which he relies seem ^ singularly in-, 
sufficient, tlieie aie others which would leave the 
question, considered as a diy point of law, m a 
state of ambiguity. It is not meant to be denied 
tliat the improved leason and feehng of the pic-, 
sent day, would, even if judging exclusively from 
the authorities then before the court, have formed 
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h different decision. The constitutional piincipIeSl 
'of our ancestors weie not veiy consistently held j 
the documents that record those principles are 
sometimes obscure, and would bear to be various- 
ly inteipreted; but they now generally receive a 
construction favomable to hbeity; for posterity 
ever assumes the piivdege of reading ancient laws 
by the hght of inodein expeiiencei 

This ' decision, however, did not Universally 
jplease. A violent clamoui arose against the Com- 
pany, chiefly thiough the exertions of the inter - 
lopeis and their fiiends; and this clamour was 
suspended by the crisis of the revolution, only to 
revive with aggravated force in times which, on al- 
most every national subject, agitated and unsettled 
the public mind. Some persons lecommended an 
open trade : a greater numbei formed an associa- 
tion to promote the project of a new joint stock 
Company. Petitions and lemonstiances were on 
aU sides presented} both to Parbament and to the 
King ; and, while Parliament passed repeated re-k 
splutions in favour of a new Company, the King 
repeatedly granted charters to the old. Scarcely- 
any other instance has occuried, of a commercial 
subject debated with spch general interest and 
amraosity. The history of those disputes might 
easily be made to fill several tedious volumes. 

Amidst this tumultj the leading Duectors of 
the Company were guilty of conduct, which, 
though too much sanctioned at the time by th© 
example of all parties, must foi ever be regietted 

M 3 
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^nd condemned by the trnest friends to their cause. 
The author has np wish to disgiuse this daik page 
of then, histofy fiom the knowledge, oi to shield 
it from the bittei censuie, of mankind. It ap- 
pears that they pmch^sed by la;ge bribes the in- 
terest of many distinginshed state-officeis and 
members of pailiarpent. These practices weie, 
in 1695, detected by the House of Commons, 
y^ho discoveied tha(:, two yeais before, upwards 
of a hundred thousand pounds had been granted 
by the Directors on the sei vices m question. Sir 
Thomas Cooke, the governor of the Company, 
and also a inembei of the house, was on this oc- 
casion committed to the Towei foi his reluctance 
to make the ilisclosmes leqiined of lum. The 
enquiiy pioceeded fai enough to implicate per- 
sons of gieat eminence, amotig otheis, the 
Duke of Leeds, agamst whom the House of 
Commons actually prefeiied ai tides of impeach- 
ment before the Loids.* “ All paibes,” (says a 
lnstoiian,)t “ the patiiot, the courtiei, the whig, 
" and the tory, equally affected a conqein for the 
prosecution (of the enquuy) ; noi is it to be 
doubted, that they weie equally concerned in 
“ it. Each had fiiends tp. screen, ^d enemies to 
expose , and the pomt of contest probably was, 
which of the paities shoidd be made answerable 
to the pubhe.” Such w^s the profligacy, wliiph 

* Comm, Joum Apr & Mai. 7 W. 

^ Utaveisal History, vol. x» 
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had becoifle epidemic among public men, under 
the reigns of the two last Stiiaits- Tliis conflict, 
however, iil which all weie equally vulnerable, 
seems to have terminated, as might have been ex- 
pected, m a general compiomise. Tlie proceed- 
ings began to languish,’ and, being suspended by 
a pioiogation of parliament, appear never again 
to have been resumed or even remembeied. 

These transactions are contentedly abandoned 
to the indignation of the readei. Let him, how- 
ever, pieserve his indignation pure fiom a taint of 
that spiiit winch is said to have so much actuated 
the commons m their transient zeal against the ■ 
offenses described,— the spirit of party. Tliere 
are those who eageily seize on an occuirence of 
this kind, as a definitive pi oof against the institu- 
tion of exclusive companies. The occm’rence does 
not, however, of necessity piove more against the 
institution of exclusive compames, than against 
that of paihaments. Indeed it pioves less , un- 
less it can be thought that tlie di&penseis of the 
biibes in question violated obligations equally sa- 
cred with those senatois who, being the constitut- 
ed guardians of the public mteiests, set their trust 
to sale. Noi will it avail to say that these, being 
the tempted party, weie, of tlie two, the least 
criminal ; for he that is venal on system, is, pro- 
peily speaking, not the tempted party, hut the 
temptei. 

Befoiewe adveit to the result of the disputes in 
which the Company Were engaged at home, it 
M 3 
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will be proper to observe m what manner, after 
tlie unfortunate termination of the Mogul war* 
then affairs pioceccled abioad. It would not seem 
that the failme of then favourite project occasion- 
ed any mateiiiil depression of their general activi- 
ty Undei a lesolution to retrieve, if possible, 
the defalcation which the loss of Bantam had pro- 
duced m their tiade, they had, in the yeais 168^ 
and 1687, established new factories in Sumatra, 
and particularly at Bencoolen , making all these, 
however, together with the other stations in the 
south-eastern quarter, subordinate to the presi- 
dency of Madias. On the improvement of Ben- 
cooleii they now bestowed the most caiefid atten- 
tion. The ground about the place was cleared, 
plantations of pepper encouraged, and a fort 
erected as a protection against possible hostilities 
on tlie part of the Dutch. The settlement, with 
its dependent agencies, soon became valuable, 
and annually furnished a considerable pepper m- 
yestment ; but, at what cost tins new system of 
establishments had been reared, will be sufficient- 
ly appaicnt fiom the ciicumstance that, in the 
year 169-5-6, the Company computed their past 
expenses on the coast of Sumatra at a sum ex- 
ceeding two hundred thousand pounds.’*’ 

Almost immediately after the conclusion of the 
Mogul war, a new settlement of impoitaQce wag 
acquired on tlie Coiomandel Coast , that of Tig- 

* Ann. Ind, Comp. 
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Hapatam. The Rajah of Gingee, in whose domi- 
nions this place laj, ceded it in full to the British, 
while besieged in his capital by the aimies of Aii- 
rungzebe , and, on the discomfiture of the Rajah, 
the grant was confirmed by the Mogul general. 
The Enghsh fortified the station, and it has sihce 
been known by tlie name of Fort St. David.* 
The Mogul armies had before this time conquered 
die kingdom of Golconda ; and the governors of 
the distiicts in the neighbouihood of Madras had 
made their submissions to the Empeior. Those 
goveinois themselves announced the change in 
their affaois to die presidency of Madras, one of 
them, a Hindoo, stating, with the indifierence 
charactenstic of his race, that, “ as the world 
“ turned round like a wheel, he had beaten his 
“ (hums, and filed his guns, for the victory of 
“ the mighty Amungzebe over his old master.”t 
Tlie English at Madras weie not distmbed by the 
Mogul; on the conclusion of peace they received 
a confirmation of their privileges, and a faiiher 
enlaigement of them in the yeai 1692. 

About the same time, a moie iinpoitant acqui- 
sition was made m Bengal. During the late hos- 
tilities in that province, the agent and council at 
Hughly, findmg themselves in a peculimly ex- 
posed situation, had letired to a town a few mdes 

M 4« 

* Ann Ind. Comp Account of the first settlement at Ma- 
iflras, &c &c 

' t Orme’s Hist, IVagm, 
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owei down the iivei, called Chutanuttee, unme* 
lately contiguous to which is that of Calcutta, 
t soon occuiied to them that this new position 
possessed eminent advantages foi the piosecution 
® cqinineice, and, accordingly, on the pacifica- 
tion With the Court of Delhi, the agency was’ 
lansfeiied fiom Hughly to Calcutta. The new 
situation had but one fault, that of being un- 
icathj; but the agency successfully exeited 
temselves to remedy this defect, by dealing the 
^ joining lands. They took pams, also, to pro- 
cuie fiom the Nabob the hbeity to fortifv it, and. 

3 light of juusdiction ovei its inhabitants; but 
witi respect to both points ineflectiialLy, until 
iGii designs weie favouied by one of those intes-! 
me divisions m the countiy, to which the people 
j owe so laige a pait of their powei and 

ominion m Asia. In 1696, some native Rajahs, 
x' possessed dtstiicts adjoining 

0 a cutta, rebelled against the Mogul govern- 
^ent, and, befoie they could be opposed by the 
a o , who lesided at Dacca, made themselves 
mahT* Mooishedabad, and Rajah- 

n , The Mogul cause, on tlus occasion, was 
pen y espou&cd by the Fiench and Dutch, who 
a Sett ements on the Ganges, and was at least 
vouie , though undei the piofession of neu- 
ihe th English, The local autlioiities of 

n\ h accoidmgly, lequested of the 

fde£ themselves in a state 

P £2 euse j aud, on his geneial acquiescence iq 
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their desire, diligently laised walls, provided with 
bastions, loiind their pimcipal factoiies, th© 
Dutch at Chinsuia, about a mile southwaids of 
Hughly, the Fiench at Chandejnagoie, two miles 
lowei down the river, the English twenty-thiee 
miles still lowei, at Calcutta. News, meantime, 
of the lebelhon, i caching Delhi, the Mogul army 
maiched into Bengal, under the command of 
Piinze Azem, one of the giandsous of Aurung- 
zebe, who was, at the same tune, commissioned 
to s’lpenntend the thiee governments of Bengal, 
Behai, and Oiissa. The Piince, conceiving it 
piohahie that he should one day contend for the 
impeual thione, and awaiethat, in Hindostan at 
least, the grand seciet of militaiy stiength con-r 
aisted in pecuniaiy wealth, soon evinced a resolui 
tion to amass money , and he was, in 1698, in-, 
duced, by some profuse presents which he received 
fiom the Enghsh agency, to confer on the Com- 
pany a giant of the thiee connected villages or 
towns of Chutanuttee, Govmdpoie, and Calcutta, 
together with the justiciary power over the inha^ 
bitants. Shoitly afterwards, the fortifications of 
the new possessions being completed, received, 
in compliment to the King of England, the name 
of Port William , and, about the same peiiod, 
the agency of Bengal, which had before enjoyed 
only a temporary independence, was elevated to 
the rank of a presidency.*' 


* Ojme’s Indost. B. ti. Ann. Ind. Comp, 
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' For some yems, tlie position and the relativa 
constitution of the piesidencies undei the govern- 
ment of the Company had fluctuated extiemdy- 
But Bombay had, at length, effectually supei- 
peded Siiiat, and, fiom the date of the building 
of Foit William, oi ni the yeai I700, it may bo 
said that the estahhslied piesidencies of the Com- 
pany weie, as they still lemaiii, those of Bom- 
bay, Madias, and Bengal. Thegeneial contioul, 
however, of tlie three piesidencies, or, according 
to its modem appellation,, the supreme govern- 
ment, possessed as yet no fixed point of abode, 
nor even any detennmate natme, having succes- 
sively undcigonc the changes of lesiding at Bom- 
bay, of residing at Madias, and of being dnuded 
between the luliug authquUes of the one station 
and the other. 

Notwitli&tandmg these partial indications of 
prosperity, the British interests in India sustained 
gi’eat distxess.* England and Holland had declaied 
war against Fiance in the yeai 1689 , and hostili- 
ties continued for eight yeais, when they were 
teiinmated by the peace of Ryswiek. Dimng 
this war, the immense improvements winch bad 
taken place, chiefly through the activity of the 
miiusteis of Louis the Fomteentii, m the state of 
tlie Fiench inaime, discoveied thoinselves in the 
naval captuies made fiom the English India Com- 
pany, both on the Indian seas and on the middle 
passage , particularly, off the coast of Galway, in 
1695, wlj^n all the homewaid-bound vessels of the 
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Company, consisting of four, were taken by a 
Flench fleet.* This calamity had not yet been 
forgotten, when the recollection of it was super- 
seded by the intelligence of another. A gang of 
pnates, navigating under Engbsh colours the seas 
of the western India, committed grievous depre- 
dations on the shipping of the Mogul merchants. 
These injuries the Mogul government visited in- 
discriminately on the Europeans at Surat ; but yet 
111 the heaviest measure on the English. The 
Euiopean trade, in general, was subjected to an 
einbaigo, untdthe seas should be cleared of the 
obnoxious piiacy ; but, in addition to this inflic- 
tion, the Enghsh at Surat and Swally, sixty-tliree 
in number, weie foi some time confined in irons ,t 
and it seems that this indignity alone preserved 
them fioin the woise fate of instant destruction 
by the hands of the populace. The losses and 
discouiagements arising to the Company from 
these somces, together with the drain winch then 
fimds had sustained, partly from the expensive- 
ness of their new establishments, and partly (it 
must, with whatever pain, be confessed) from 
their secret disbursements among the membeis of 
t]ie legislature, utterly deranged their concerns. 
They were unable even to make a dividend, and 
could with difiSculty stem the toirent of opposition 
py which they were assailed. 

* Ann Ind Comp 

t Ibid 1695-6, 
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The merchants who had associated for the pur- 
pose of piocuiing the election of a new Company, 
and who were, in fact, principally peisons con- 
nected with tlie intciloping interests, at length 
tinnnphecL In 1698, Government were m im- 
mediate want of a sum of two millions. The 
East-Intlia Company ofFeied to advance to the 
public seven bundled thousand pounds at foui per 
cent, as the price of a confinnation of then Chai- 
ter by Parliament. Their capital, at this time, 
amounted but to seven hundred and forty-four 
thousand. The offer was rejected, and a bill 
brought in for raising two milhons at eight per 
cent, the subsciibeis to be elected into a new 
India Company with exclusive piivileges. The 
dd Company then actually commenced a sub- 
scription for the two- millions, on the ground of 
the conditions proposed by the bill. Yet the bill, 
^ter great opposition in both houses, passed j 
and the new Company were legulaily estabhshed 
by a Charter from the King. This Chartei, how- 
evei, by enabling subsciibcrs to the fund to be- 
come membeis of the Company, and to enjoy alJ 
the advantage of the Company propoitionably 
and lateably to the amount of their respective 
subscriptions, was' interpreted to constitute, thoUgfr 
not so intended, a. regulated Company. The old 
Company, therefore, subscribed tin ee bundled and 
fifteen thousand pounds into the stock of the new, 
with the view of continuing then’ tiade aftei the 
expiration of the period allowed tliem as a tiading- 
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Corpoiation; which peiiod was, by the new act, 
restricted to the 29 th of September, 170I. But, 
before thrs penod arrived, they had sufficrent in- 
terest to procure, 111 therr tm’n, an Act of Parlra- 
ment and a Charter; and thus were two rival 
cornpanres established ; and each, with the excep- 
tion of some few members of the new Company, 
who chose to trade sepaiatety, conducted on a 
joint stock. The two societies were known by 
the names, the old, |of the London Company, the 
othei, of the English. The truth is, that the 
whole of this contest was only one division of the 
great battle, that agitated the state, between the 
tones and the whigsj of whom the former fa- 
voured the old Company, and the latter the 
new. 

The Enghsh Company commenced their ope- 
rations by deputing, under the immediate com- 
mission of the King, Sir William Noriis on an 
embassy to the Mogul Court, wnth a view of pro- 
curing to them especial advantages of trade. 
Much expense was incuired by this mission, which 
however faded of its object, and, in most of their 
stations, the new Company appear to have been, 
ever afterwards, rather endured than pnvdeged. 
As their first measure was ewdently imitated from 
the deputation, on a simdai eirand, of Sir Thomass 
Roe, almost a century befoie, so the arrangement 
of their settlements and trade .w^as modelled nearly 
gaffer the example of their rivals. Their presi- 
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dents, whom they also denominated Consuls fot' 
the English nation, were, at the outset, tliree; 
one at Siuat, another at Hughly, in Bengal, and a 
tim’d at Masuhpatam, on the Coromandel coast j 
to which was afteiWaids added a fourth, in the 
island of Borneo. Wlietber any of these had 
pai amount authority over the lest, does not ap-- 
peai , but this honour, if to any, attached to the 
presidency of Surat; and it is a ciicumstance de- 
raonstiative of the interest which had formed the 
foundation of this Company, that while their 
president on the Coromandel coast was a noted 
interloper, both then president and their second 
in council at Suiat were persons who had beert 
dismissed from the service of the London Com.* 
pany foi misconduct. 

The enmity between these associations quickly 
communicated itself to the seats of then trade in 
die East, where it produced, not merely a des- 
perate commercial competition, but a contest of 
intrigues at the native courts, and, in some in- 
stances, on the part of the English Company at 
least, acts of treacheiy and violence. At the same 
time, the disunion between men who were subjects 
of the same sovereign, and arrayed under the 
same flag, exposed both parties to the arrogance 
and tyranny of the natives Of these unhappy 
disputes, it does not seem important to preserve 
the memorial. The expediency, however, of an 
union between the two Companies soon became 
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apparent , and, by the mediation of tbc King, tliS 
measuie was at length resolved on, though it did not 
take effect till aftei the accession of Queen Anne, 
An indentuie tnpaitite, dated the 22d July, I702, 
was executed between the Queen and the two 
Companies; by which it was agieed that the Com- 
panies should be fully and peifectly united at the 
teimination of the ensuing seven yeais, the inter- 
mediate time being allotted foi various ariange- 
ments requisite to this end, wluch it is not neces- 
sary to paiticulaiize. In confoimity. vnth tins 
agreement, an Act of Paihament passed m 17O8 ; 
by which, the Companies wcie consolidated, under 
the name of the United Company of Mei chants 
of England trading to the East-Indies, with ex- 
clusive privileges till the year 17Q6, on condition 
of their advancing to the public a loan of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds, thou capital stock at 
the same time being augmented to three millions 
two hundred thousand pounds. All matters yet 
in difference were to be referred to the arbitration 
of Lord Tieasuiei Godolplun, who, accordingly, 
decided them by an award dated the 29th of 
Septeipbei I7O8. On the umon of the Companies, 
the name of Committees, which had been afSxed to 
the managing members of the old Company, gave 
way to that of Directors, which had been intio- 
duced by the new association. 

Eiom the mannei in wluch the English Com- 
pany, was formed, it docs not appear fanciful to 
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Cdiljecture that the leading itiembers of the asso* 
citaon would be distinguished! lathei foi a con** 
tracted and vexatious activity, than toi compie- 
hensive counsel and wise conduct. Unquestion- 
abl)^ a comparative view of the measures pursued 
by the respective agents of the two Compames ill 
India, Would countenance the asseition that, in the 
point specified, tliose peisons weie diametiically 
contiasted. The Eiighsh Company themselves 
seem to have at length felt their nifeiiouty m 
point of quahficatlon ; for, on then junction with 
their rivals, two of the English piesidents were 
displaced, and the thud was called to account ori 
suspicion of misconduct, while the highei officeis 
of the London Company, so fai as ciicumstances 
made it piacticable, letained then situations. 
This honoiu was, with paiticular caie, shewn to 
Ml. Tliomas Pitt, who, on behalf of the London 
Company, presided over Madras, with authority 
independent of the supieme Governoi or General 
of Bombay, and with a contioul ovei the presi-i 
deucy of Calcutta. Mi. Pitt was grandfather to 
the late Lord Chatham, and piopiietor of the ce*> 
lebiated diamond that beais his namej but he iS 
hettei known to the student of the annals of the 
Company, for the fidehty and abihty with which; 
undei \eiy embairassing ciicumstances, he trans« 
acted the affaiis of that body. When fiist ap« 
prised Of the union between the Companies, and 
whde the servants, for the most part, of each* 
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inflamed by systematic hostility, could ill compose 
then feelings, Pitt addiessed the Enghsh Company 
in the following words; " My giatitude, as aa 
“ Enghshman, obliges me to pay all deference to 
“ the blessed memoiy of King Wilham, and to 
remember that great saying of his, to the French 
King’s plenipotentiaiy, at Ryswick, upon con- 
■ “ eluding the peace, ’/was fate, and nott mg 
choice, that made mee your enemy; and since you, 
“ and my masters, are umted, itt shall be my 
utmost endeavor to purchase your good opi- 
mon, and deserve yourfnendship.”* 

Dui’ing the sepaiate subsistence of the Com- 
panies, notwithstanding the commercial eflSirts of 
both were unremitting, no great extension of the 
Jndian trade took place. The London Company, 
indeed, not without much difficulty, estabhshed a 
diiect, though not a regular, tiade with Canton, 
tlieir imports thence partly consisting in teasj but 
the enterprises of the Enghsh Company, both in 
China, and in the other lesoits of the Eastern 
.«ea, were pecuhaily unfortunate. Their factors 
were compelled, with great loss of goods and 
stores, to c^uit Chusan, an island on the Chinese 
noast, where they had commenced a settlement j 
and a worse result attended then' endeavours to 
establish themselves on Pulo Condore, an island 
subject to the Cochin Chinese, and at Banjar Mas^ 

N 

^'Annals of tlie Indja Company, 17Q2-^, 
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sin, in tlie island of Borneo. The Biitish, at the 
former, weie barbaiously massacred by the natives 
in 1705; and, two yeais afterwards, nearly the 
same fate overtook those at Banjar Massin, only a 
few escaping with life. In addition to the cir- 
cumstances abroad, which impeded the trade of 
the Comjianies, some measmes newly adopted by 
the legislature at home compelled them to content 
themselves with abridged investments By the Pro- 
hibition Act, passed m the year I7OO, the import- 
ation fioin Persia, China, and India, of all wrought 
silks, stulfs, and prmted or dyed cahcoes, except 
for re-expoitation, was absolutely interdicted; 
and, in the following year, a duty of fifteen per 
■cent was imposed on muslins, regulations, ma- 
terially reducing the value of the East-Indian 
commerce. 

The United Company, admonished by the scene 
of clamour and objection through which the Old 
Uompany had passed, pursued their concerns with 
«equal activity and inteUigence* Then principal 
-attention was natm ally bestowed on then interests 
in Bengal; wheie they doubled the gairison of 
Calcutta, and le-settled the subordinate factories 
of Cossimbazar, Dacca, and Balasore, whic^’.had 
•before been lehnqmshed. But the situation of 
.Hmdostan at this tune was such as peculiarly to 
impede then efforts. The great age and infirmities 
of Amungzebe presaged an appioaching contest 
for die throne among the sons of that monaich; 
and the whole empire was already blackening with 
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the stoims that were to attend his dissolution. 
The expected event took place m February, 1707^ 
After one of the most tremendous conflicts re- 
corded in the annals of Indian successions, Maho,. 
ined Mauzim, the eldest surviving son of the de- 
ceased empeioi, estabhshed himself on the throne^ 
with the title of Behader Shah ; but, dying in 
1712, left tire sovereignty again a spoil to the 
vaiious members of the imperial family. Mean- 
while, some Hindoo tubes of the military cast, 
who had been reduced to a state of vassalage by 
the Moguls, revolted; and the increased depreda- 
tions of the Mahrattas aggravated the prevalent 
confusion. Amidst these distractions and alarms, 
the Indo-Biitish trade was not only depressed in 
common with the general comineice of the em- 
pue, but the weakened and militant state of th^ 
impeiial authoiity in a great degree threw the 
Enghsh into the powei of the native provincial 
governors. The Nabob of Bengal was now Ma- 
honjed Jaffier Khan, a tyrant and a robber, but of 
no meaUi ability. This peison, jealous of the 
European residents in his province, very skilfully 
contiived to persecute the Enghsh with the most' 
cruel oppressions, whde he at the same time left 
inviolate the letter of ftie imperial giants which, 
they had received. On the other hand, the ex- 
tortions inflicted on the English by the govern- 
ment of Surat became so enoimous, tliat the resi- 
- dents were compelled to rehnquish the factory irt 
that city, and to take refuge in Bombay, Thi» 
N2 ' 
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incident, however, tmproinising as it appeared at 
the time, proved, in the sequel, most auspicious. 

" Weary, at length, of the insults and injunes 
’Which they Sustained from Jaffier Khan, the. pre- 
sidency of Calcutta, in the yeai 171®> proposed to 
the Company the mission of an embassy of com- 
plaint, supported by presents, to the comt of Delhi. 
The monarchy enjoyed, at this penod, a tempo- 
rary calm. The reignmg emperoi was Fuiukseer, 
h degOneraite descendant of Aurungzebe, being the 
son of the Prince Azem, before mentioned as the 
hder of Bengal, and consequently the grandson of 
!behader Shah. 

Tlie Company entirely approved the project of 
the Calcutta government, and desired that their 
other presidencies would co-operate in the petition 
witli which the proposed embassy was to he 
charged. The 'choice of the deputation they left 
to the' governor of Calcutta, who selected two of 
the ablest civd servants on the Bengal establish- 
ment, together with an Armenian mei chant of 
distinction, resident at the presidency. The pre- 
sents that accompanied the ambassadors'" Were 
valued at thirty thousand pounds sterling. 

It would be uninteresting to recount the num- 
berless intrtgues which these persons encountered 
at Ddhi, where the court had now sunk into a 
toe of the grossest sensuahty and corruption. 
Tfife embassy would have faded altogether, but for 
the fi'oncflrrence of two propitious circumstances. . 
The one of these was a cure effected *on the 



person of the Emperor by Hamilton, the surgeon 
of the Enghsh embassy, •winch so highly propi« 
tiated the monarch, that he professed a readiness 
to bestow on the ambassadors any bounty which 
might be consistent with the dignity of his own 
government. It will be recollected that this 
was not the only occasion on wliich tlie medical 
shiU of the Enghsh procured them pnvileges a^ 
tire imperial court. The gratitude of the Mogul, 
howevei, might scarcely, perhaps, have survived 
the delays created by Ins own indolent habits 
and the intrigues of his omrahs, had not an- 
other foitunate incident co-operated. This wa^ 
the retirement, aheady stated, of the Enghsh 
factory fiom the town of Surat. Immedmtdy 
before the Mogul war, planned by Su Josiah Chdd, 
and conducted by his brothei, the factoiy had re- 
treated in the same manner; and the Nabob of 
Guzzerat, ■within whose principality Surat was 
comprised, recollecting that occurrence, and the 
vast losses which, at the commencement of the 
war in question, the Mogul shipping and com- 
merce had sustained, was alarmed lest a repetition 
qf the letieat should be the- pi elude to a repe- 
tition of the losses. Hts representations on this 
subject at the imperial court, decided the wayer- 
ing favour of the government, in behalf of the 
Enghsh; thusfuipishin^, although late, somejus- 
tihcation of that warlike, and, daring pohcy which 
had drawn 'On Child such, a mass of contemporary 
obloquy., 





llie grants or patents requested by the ambas* 
sadors were issued in the earher part of the year 
1717. They weie in all thirty-four. Tlie sub- 
stance of the privileges conferred by them was, 
that Enghsh vessels wrecked on the coasts of the 
enipiie should be exempt from plunder ; that the 
annual payment of a stipulated sum to the govern- 
ment of Surat shoidd free the Enghsh trade at 
that port from all duties and exactions ; that thiee 
Villages, contiguous to Madras, formerly granted 
and afterwards resumed by the government of 
Arcot, should be restored to the Company ; that 
the island of Diu, near the poit of Masuhpatam, 
should belong to the Company, paying for it a 
fixed rent j that, in Bengal, aU persons, whether 
European or native, indebted or accountable to 
the Company, shotdd be delivered up to the pre- 
sidency 'on demand; that goods of export or in> 
port, 'belonging to the English, might, under a 
duskick or passport from the president of Calcutta, 
be conveyed duty-free through the Bengal pro- 
■Vinces , and that the English should be at liberty 
to purchase the lordship of thiity-seven towns 
•contiguous to Calcutta, and in fact commandmg 
both banks of the iiver for ten miles south of that 
•city. 

Of this catalogue, the privileges granted in 
■’Behgal seCm the most impoitant, and, indeed, 
thdy iVere long considered as constituting the 
great.charter of the English in India.* A part of 
* Rennell’s Memoir. See also Chaptei IJ. of the pieseilt work. 
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therfl, however, the Nabob found mearfs to reiw 
dei ineffective. The grant of the thiity-seven 
towns he fiustrated, by secietly instigating the 
owners to refuse the Enghsh offers of purchase, 
however liberal. In anothei point, his opposition to, 
the claims of the patentees was more open. The 
Calcutta governilient contended that the immu.; 
mty confeired by the imperial giant was intended 
to protect, not merely articles of export or im- 
port, but all Enghsh property in tiansith, even 
that circulating within the provinces. The words 
of the patent would perhaps waiiaiit this con- 
struction , but Jafiiei Khan indignantly disallowed 
it, not without the use of strong arguments in 
his own justification ; and the claimants found ih 
necessary to satisfy themselves with the studious 
cultivation of their less equivocal privileges * 

The Company, though they debarred their ser- 
vants in India from the trade to Europe, excepting 
with respect to some specified articles, had altoge- 
ther relinquished to them the countiy trade, or 
that which passed between one Indian port and 
another.. The exemption from payment of cus- 
toms in Bengal covering this trade as well as „.that^ 
of the Company, it increased with great rapidii 
ty. What with their skill in navigation, and their 
privilege, the English became the principal car- 
riers from the ports of the Ganges , and the ship- 
ping, possessed by private Europeans at Calcutta, 
N 4f 
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amounted, in ten, years after the period of the 
embassy, to ten thousand tons. 

Amidst their concern to promote the Indian 
branch of their commerce, the Umted Company 
did not neglect the island of Sumatra; wheie, as 
tras before related, the Old Company had, on the 
expulsion of tlie Biitish agents from Bantam, es* 
tahhshed a set of factories, Bencoolen being the 
chief This establishment piospeied so well, and 
promised so much, that, immediately after the 
first union between the two Compames in 1702, 
the government of Bencoolen was declared inde* 
pendent 'of Madras. Mr. Thomas Pitt, the pie* 
sident of Madras, lemonstiated against this mea- 
sure ;* which appears to have been, at least, so 
far imprudent, that the governing council of 
Benco<deiv were scarcieLy jgualifieiLfor the delicate 
trust js^gsed-in them-- . > 

Ihekiharacter and satiiation of the native - go» 
^XiteentS within whose territories the Sumatran 
iliGtories were placed,' would alone have rendered 
the position of the Biitish on the island piecanous. 
Of the chiefe or governors, _some were abongmal, 
some Malay ;t two races, between which fi^ry 
competent authorities assert a distinction of ^eha. 
racter highly to the advantage of the former ; but 
tbe races seem greatly inteispersed, and it Would 
bar<hy -appear that the alleged distinction is very 
perceptible in their pubhc or national conduct. 

* Ann. Ini, Cwnp, ' SeeJdsrsden’s Sumatia, 
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At all events, the Malays' were alone snISeieffltly 
numeious to create difficulties by their constitu- 
tional ti-eachery and vindictiveness. The state of 
society, 01, if the term may be so misapphed, of 
polity, among the natives, was such as to aggra- 
vate the danger. Each principality seems to have 
been piovided with a number of barbarous nobles 
or rajahs, all nominally owing to the prince, whe- 
tlier styled sultan or pangran, an obedience, of 
which he was paid exactly as much as he could 
extort. The regal power may he said to have 
been both elective and hereditaiy , for it is not 
easy to determine which was the rule and which 
tlie exception. The goverjimenti in short* exhi- 
bited what may generally, be looked for in urfei. 
vjlized communities an alternation or a oonfiict, 
rather than a mixtuie, of opposite foiras and 
principles. With states thus simply constituted, 
the circumstances under which the English en- 
tered the country had unfortunately drawn them 
into close connexion. They found themselvea 
strenuously and at the same time dexterously op- 
posed by the Dutch, who had long -been esta- 
blished in various parts of the islaild, and who, 
pursuing with unmitigated hatred' their victims' in 
Bantam to the coast of; Sumatra, instigated the 
natives to crush the new Enghsh settlements, and 
enforced their insttucfeioBS, wherever it was prac- 
ticable, by thieats and violence. Thus assailed, 
the English were driven to the adoption of a de? 
fensive policy. They very natuially, ti^’efore, 
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foi-med intimate alliances with as many of tile na- 
tive potentates or giandees near the coast ag would 
accept and could rewaid their fiiendship. But 
such alhances with such governments could not 
but be unsafe. 

Among the foiemost of these allies was a Sul- 
tan Guilemot, soveieign of the countiy of Anak- 
soougay, in which weie situated some of the sub- 
ordmate factories; particulaily that of Bantal, 
settled m the year I7OO, In the couit, if it may 
be so called, of tlus prince, the Enghsh by de- 
giees acquired a very consideiable influence ; and 
It would appeal that, at length, piesuraing on 
then piotection,* wlule he was impatient of then 
autlioiity, he became equally suspected by his 
supporteis and his subjects. Less than this might 
have produced .btods and dissensions, wheie the 
persons , conc/irpied weie a Malay Sultan, Malay 
cliiefs, and the imprudent government of Ben.^ 
coolen. Jealousies grew on every hand, and, 
^er various intrigues, produced, m I 7 O 8 , an 
open iupture.t It does not seem necessaiy, nor 
indeed would be very easy, to umavel the com-^ 
plicated scene of cabal and hostflity that filled up 
the ten 01 twelve following ycais, Aimdst, quick) 
interchanges of desultory war and uneasy peace, 
during wluch all parties seem successively to have 
appqar,e 4 on all sides, the Sultan repeatedly lost 

* Letter from the Chief of Bantal to York Fort, in 
Company’s Rfec6rds, 1713 

t Company's Records* 



Ills kingdom, and otker sultans were substituted* 
At length, in 1716, Guilemot was, by the con- 
currence of the English and the lajabs and man- 
daiins of Anaksoongay, finally deposed ; and the 
vacant sultanship was conferred on Rajah Cut* 
cheel. 

Itispioper, however, to notice paiticulaily the 
effects produced by these occurrences on the Bri- 
tish interests. The glowing power of the British, 
aided, on the one hand, by the impolicy of the 
residents both at Bencoolen and at Bantal, and, 
on the other, by the agency of Dutch emissaries,* 
so widely and deeply offended the native gran- 
dees, as to excite extensive combinations for the 
utter destruction of the British estabhshraents on 
the island. One of these plots was abandoned, in 
1711, only on the arrival of the intelhgence that 
the Company had again made their Sumatran fac-* 
tones subordinate to the presidency of Madras.t 
The change also of the administration at the fac- 
tories, by the arnval of new and moderate leaders, 
somewhat tended to aUay the general disturbance. 
The active interfeience of die residents in the 
concerns of the natives was expressly prohibited 
by the Company, Mr. Collett, Who was, in 
171 1-12, appointed chief of Bencoolen, Being 
strongly enjoined to estivate peace and preserve 
a carefiil neutrality .t These instructions both 

* Compapy’s Records, 

4 Ibid. 


"t Ibid, 
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Collett and the chief of Bantal vay sincerely^ 
as It appears, laboured to carry into accomplish- 
ment.* But it was not now easy for the British 
to maJce an effectual retreat. Drsputes contrnued 
among the natives wrth whom they were connect-^ 
ed; medratron, to whrch in intention the resi- 
dents strictly confined themselves, insensrbly, rf 
not unavoidably, became active interference; and, 
interfering as secondaries, they soon became prin- 
cipals. The result was calamitous. In 17I8, the' 
ex-sultan, Guilemot, and a Rajah Mansoie, once 
his rival for the sovereignly, umting their forces 
against the Biitish and Sultan Cutcheel, destroyed 
the town of Ippoe, with the Bntish lesident and 
all his people.t In the March of the following 
year, a numerous and combined army of the na- 
tives compelled the British to evacuate Port Marl- 
borough, which had, in 1714, been built, as' a 
place of strength, near Bencoden, and had now 
superseded it, and to take refuge On board their 
ships. This conspiracy was headed or abetted by 
the two pangrans of Bencoolen ; chiefs, hitherto 
friendly to the Company, i It is ciuious that, 
some years before this penod, Mr. Pitt, the pre- 
sident of Madras, had partly predicted for* Ben- 
CQolen the fate of tlie factory at Banjar Massin.^ 

4 Comjjany's Records, 1712^ and 1713. 

4 Company's Records. 

X Company's Records For aa account of tbe pangrans of 
Bencoolen, see-Marsden's Sumatra* i ' 

§ Bruce’s Annals, 1707-S. 
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The enterprise and influence of the Dutch, 
which had so often injured the British, now did 
them an involuntary service. The natives, dread- 
ing that the Dutch would, with their usual acti- 
vity, take advantage qf the absence of the Bri- 
tish to estabhsh theu own power, soon allowed 
their late enemies to leseftle the factories from 
which they had been expelled. This was early in 
lysi.* For a consideiable time afterwaids, the 
Sumatran establishments of the Company, either 
ftom better management or better fortune, remain- 
ed in tranqmUity; and it is a singular circum- 
stance that the influence of the British residents 
over the natives has ever since silently increased, 
not only without any very injurious consequences, 
laut wilh advantage to all parbes.t 

It was about this period, that the Europeans 
estabhshed in the trade with India found them- 
selves unexpectedly encountered by a new and 
powerful nval. In the year 17I6, the governor 
of the French settlement of Pondicheiiy an- 
nounced to the British at Fort Saint David, that 
there were, off the Malabar coast, two %ty-gun 
vessels, under Imperial colours,' which had iBeen 
fitted out at Ostend^t ^ese vessels appear to have 
belonged to the Ostend East-India Company, who 
weie just commencing their operations, although 
they did not gain a regular charter from their so- 
vereign the Emperor till four years afterwards. 

* Company's Records. 

(• Mai'sden’s Sumatra 
•j: Company’* Records, 



• Hie inhabitants of the Austrian Netheilands' 
had long been anxious to obtain a shaie in the lu;* 
crative tiade of the East, but it is not piobable 
that they could have carried their wishes into ef- 
fect, if they had not found coadjutors in the very 
quarteis of those whom they weie desiious of ri- 
valling. In the seivice of the Dutch and Enghsh 
companies, many navigators and agents had been 
formed, who, having letiied from then employ- 
ments in disgust, or been dismissed foi miscon- 
duct, or fled to avoid a dismissal, weie prepared 
to transfer then knowledge and experience to ^ 
new master; others who, though still serving, 
might be tempted to betiay or deseit their em- 
ployers. Tlieie were mei chants also, both in En* 
gland and in Holland, who, either from a jealousy 
of the restrictions unposed m those countries on 
the Indian commerce, or, what seems a more difiir 
cult supposition, from a scarcity of channels 6f 
trade nearer home, were disposed to cherish a new 
cstabhshment wherever erected. To men thus m- 
cKned, the fiscal pohcy of the English govern- 
ment supplied an additional incentive. The heavy 
duties levied on commodities imported from the 
Eastern ocean, and particidaily on tea, held out 
high encomagement to a contraband trade con- 
ducted under the disgmse of a foreign flag. How far 
the revenue regulations of Holland might, in like 
manner^ tend to create andhcit Indian commetde^ 
is not kn 9 wato the present wnter ; but; undoubt* 
edly, all the,^c^sea ©f persona which have been. 
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desciibed were the natuial allies of the Ostend 
Company. 

The success with which the Ostenders began 
then caieer was little agieeable to the Companies 
ah eady subsisting. The Dutch, in particulai, felt 
that alarm, and exerted that activity, wliich they 
had so often evinced in similar cases. They pre^ 
sented memorials to the Impenal Court, denying- 
the right of the Austrian Netherlands, consistent- 
ly with plain treaties, to interfere in the commerce 
of India. They seized the vessels of the Ostend 
Company with their cargoes. They prohibited the 
subjects of the States from all concern in the Os- 
tend Company, on the severest penalties , even, it 
is said, on pain of death. PVance and England 
seconded these efforts, but with more mildness. 
His Most Christian Majesty published a declara- 
tion, denouncing vaiious forfeitures, and, in some 
cases, impnsonment and exile, on those of his 
subjects who should either enter into the service 
of the new company or hold shares m then stock. 
Similar punishments were threatened to British 
subjects offending in a like manner, by the act of 
the 9th of George I. chap. xxvi ‘; and, in "one 
case at least, an Ostend ship, homeward-bound, 
was captured by a British pnvateer. Both Eiance 
and England, at the same time, strongly remon- 
strated with the Emperor, 

The Court of Vienna long persevered j and the 
mote readily, as Spain, by an article of the treaty 
of Vienna, concluded in 1725, guai’anteed the 
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existence of tiie new company. This treaty, hoir- 
evei, occasioned that of Hanover, between France, 
Errand, Holland, Prussia, Denmark, and Swe- 
den; by winch, among othei piovisions, the con- 
tracting poweis mutually guaianteed their respec- 
tive commeicial piivileges; a stipulation, plainly 
pointed against the Ostend Company. The Em- 
peroi, after some delay, yielded to this foiimdable 
combination. A treaty was signed at Pans m 
1727, in which he formally piomised to suspend 
the c^pany for seven years. Before the expira, 
tion of that term, he, by the treaty of SeviUei 
pledged hunself to the dissolution of it altoge-* 
thei. 

The history of the Ostend Company fully justi* 
fies our ancestors in paying an early, and what 
some have tliougibt a pr^natorei atthirtion tip tbp 
commerce of the Basrt. ' The OslwHnd^Company, 
1720, were, in -means and equipment, ’ incoinpaiPa* 
bly superior tq the English Easttindia Company 
in 1600 ; yet, by being little more than a century 
later, they found the trade pre-occiipied. It is 
true that the powers who had joined to crush this 
association, afterwards permitted a company to be 
erected in Sweden, partly out of its mins ; 'bift 
Sweden was poor, and almost below the level of 
commercial jealousy. Even the Swedish Com- 
pany, however, did not use unopposed ; and, had 
been Ostend or London, thesoseems 
good iFeasoafor believing that the c^osition would 
haye been eIWn!®^ ' 
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^ Blit lessons of a very different kind kave beeff 
deduced fiom this piece of history. The losses 
which the Dutch and English companies sustained 
firom the rivaJship of tlie Ostenders, have been 
quoted as pioving the constitutional weakness of 
an , eicclusive company 4 and the violence with- 
which they persecuted theii cmnpetitor, as an 
equal proof of its constitutional malignity. 

' The policy of Holland and England on this 
occasion should be condemned perhaps, but it was 
Scarcely any otliei'wise unjust, than as being the 
aibitraiy and ungenerous assertion of a just claim, 
The exclusion of Spam from the parts of th^ 
Indian seas feequenlied by^the Duteh, was one of 
the advantages which 'the United Prbviuces had 
gamed by the war that had made them indepen- 
dent 4 a war^ in winch they weie assisted by Queeif 
Ehzabeth. This was, therefore, a sort of compen- 
sation- which they had exacted from Spaini for a 
long senes of the deepest injuries. The TsFether-k 
lands, then belonging - to Spam/ of course fell 
undei this, prohibition. Afterwards, this terntQry^ 
was> by the united piowess of England and'Hol-i 
landy tiansfened to the Emperor 4 ' and it certamlj^ 
was not unnatural la those states, particularly i» 
Holland, to ask, of- the Emperor that they should 
not suffer by their own -benefaction According 
to the. memorials, indeed, df the Dutch on this 
Subject the continuance df, the lestrictlon on the 
trade of the Netheilands-was implied m the very 
terms of the harrier .treaty 4 but, at least, -the? 
o 
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■natute of th6 treaty and the circumstances of the 
parties may be thought to have imphed it. It 
not meant to be denied that the conduct of th& 
mantime poweis in this affair would have been 
much moie amiable, had it been less selfish , but 
self-denial and ainiableness aie not ordinarily the 
viitues of states, and the want of them in the 
pi esent instance may surely be explained without 
resorting to any supposed malignity in the cha- 
racter of exclusive companies. 

Neither IS the weakness of such companies at 
all demonstrated by the success of the Ostenders, 
against the Dutch and English. The authoi of 
the Consideiations, indeed, lepresents the Ostend 
Company as “ conducted by the skiU of indivi- 
duals in the spuit of a free trade and, after- 
Vaids, more diiectly speaks of « the free tiade at 
Ostendf ’ These expressions, not being either 
qualified or explained, wdl of course be understood 
to denote an open regtdated company ; or, at all 
events, an association very different in its natme 
from the English India Company. Yet, in point 
of constitution, tlie Ostend Company seems to 
have been of the same species with our otra. 
Like the English Company, it was conducted on 
a joint stock. It was, hke the English Company, 
a monopoly undei the guaidianship of lire state, 
l;he imperial protection having been promised to it 
on ita first formation, solemnly phghted ■witliin 
two yesia , afterwards, and, within two more, ac- 
corded m a, charter incorporating it for thirty 
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*years. Wliat is yet moie remarkable, it w^,' at 
its very outset, guilty of the worst soit of offenseS 
evei committed by the Enghsh Company ; for its 
piivdeges weie not attained Without the distiibu- 
tion of large sums of money at the imperial 
court.* The peisecution that assailed and it 
length overpowered itj was precisely like that 
winch, since the Portuguese, every new candidate 
for the Indian trade has successively sustained^ 
though in vanous degrees j the Dutch and the 
English from the Portuguese; the English and the 
Trench fiom the Dutch, the Damsh from the 
Dutch and the Enghsh ; and the Swedish from at 
least the Dutchi Only, in the case of Ostend; 
the opposition for once stood on tenable ground, 
and therefore prevailed. Thus far, then, this pre.^ 
cedent, so much rehed on, of the Ostend trade, 
seems to neutiahze itself, for, if the losses of tire 
Dutch and Enghsh aie to be considered as shewing 
the weakness of exclusive companies, the success 
of the Ostendeis must, by parity of leasonmg, be 
taken as a proof of their strength. It must be adi 
ded> however, that, by engaging in the dliCit tea-, 
bade, the Ostendeis gamed a leal' advantage over 
eveiy rival less expert than themselves in the 
inysteiy of smugghng, whatever might be the ex- 
pertness of their rivals in the practice of legitimate 
eorainerce, 

b 2 

f ittod, Umv. Hist. Ost. E. I, Corop. § E 



The increasing importance of the Biitish settle* 
jjients in Indi^ and particulaily of those which 
are at this day the chief pifisidehcies, is marked 
bythe letteis patent granted to the Company iij 
Hitheito, the judicial poweis possessed 
by the constituted authorities acting under 'the 
jCobpany in India, had been defined with little 
exafchiess ;■ especially in ciiminal cases. By the 
letters patefit in question, the King, Geoige I, 
established at the three settlements of Madras, 
Borribay,'’and Calctitta, regulaf courts of record 
for the -dischai’ge of both civil'and cnminal justice. 
The cdurts 'werh respectively tb consist of a mayor 
^iidnifie aldermen, seven of whom at least, with 
fhe 'mayor*, 'were to be natui'al bom subjects; the 
other two, might tie subjects of some friendly state. 
The -to 'fee .elected by '.the aldermen, 

and ‘to’ hotdilmbhittctffibe jQ5r si year ; the aldermen 
)#dcb, nnlfess -miscohdiicting them- 
aftfcvejSidoy bff ; and the vacancies' to be filled up 
feom.the principal, inhabitants of the settlement. 
An afipeai'wii& alldwed to thelgovemor m council, 
and', where the matter in dispute exceeded a cer- 
tain. sum, to die King in council. By the same 
charter, the governor and senior memibers of 
eouncil'at each' pi esidencyweie created justices of 
diepeace, and ehipo'wered: to hold quarter sessions. 
These letteis patent wete gi anted at the sohcita-* 
tion of the Company, ,whp repiesented that their 
leading settlements had become very populous and 
Important/ 1 
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In I7SO, the Company obtained from’Patlia* 
ment a lenewal of their chaiter, on then giving n 
preminm of two hundred thousand pounds, and 
consenting that the interest on the debt.owing.td 
them from the pubhc shonjld be redueed from'- five 
to four per cent. The term .allowed was fail thred 
years notice after the 2 dth of MarcKy 1766 . The 
disputes at this cnsis' ran somewh^at high ; tvirningi 
however, on the points usually brought forjyar-dj 
and which, therefoie, it would be supeifluous 
here to recapitulate.’ Dr. Smith treats with iidi^ 
cule the aiguments, or some of them at least, -by 
which the Company defended themselves on tlM 
occasion ; but -it would be easy, - were’ it necessaryy 
to shew-thatdhos© arguments, though su^eientlj^ 
unsound, were by no means more open to derii 
Sion than ceitam of the reasonings uiged on the 
opposite side. The truth, appeals to be, that 
neither paity penetiated to the bottom of the 
question, 

■ At this period, and for some years afterwards, 
the Biitish estabhshraents subsisted without any 
such prominent changCs-of fortune as requiie''tq 
be minutely noticed. The provinces of the Mo- 
gnil empue weie now generally declining inf pros- 
perity, from the tioubles by wluch they weie 
distracted. In Bengal, Sujah Khan, the son-in- 
law and successor of the Nabob Jaffier Khap, al- 
though, foi an Asiatic, he se,eras to have be^n a 
prince of fair- character, paid but a slight reg, a^rd 
tp th® privileges which the Company had gained 
o3 
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fiom the couit of Delhi.* The government of 
Suiat followed a course exactly similar ,t and, nt 
the same time, tlie puatical tubes which have, 
fiom veiy ancient peiiods, infested the Malabar_ 
coast, so mci eased in power and activity as sen" 
sibly to affect the advancement of the British 
trade. t Meanwhile, the Peiso-Brjtish settlements 
were gieatly depiessed, the kingdom of Persia 
Jieing at war with the Tuiks, and in a state of the 
ptmost confusion and embauassment.§ But the 
greatest source of tiouhle followed afterwards, m 
the invasion of Hmdostan by the Persian con- 
queror, Nadu Shah ; a calamity which took place 
in 1739, and which, immediately and poweifully 
affecting tlie heait of the empire, convulsed, 
jnore 01 less faintly, its remotest extremities. 
The rapression, however, produced by these 
events on the general prosperity of the Company, 
although at an earhei stage of then history it 
would have been profound, was less material, and 
therefoie less detains the eye of the histonan, on 
the comparatively extended scale which their aft 
fairs had now leached. On the whole, their trade 
increased. They gradually enlarged their eji- 
ports. II They extended then influence by esta- 

_ * .Company’s Records, 1727 

^ I Ibid 1731, 1734 , 

' i . .. , 1731 

' § Ibicl 1732, 1734 

II Tte Company ej(;|»orted the following sums in goods and bul- 
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"blishing commercial relations with the petty 
piinces on the Malabai coast south of Goa. 
Such weie the Rajahs of Cheiical and Caitinad,* 
and the Queen or Rannee of Atinga,t whose ter- 
ntoiy IS said to have stretched from Quilon to 
Cape Comonn. Above aU, they giadually con- 
firmed their connexion with China, in spite of 
innumerable difSculties and obstiuctions intei- 
posed by the singular and jealous policy of the 
Clunese government.t Not fewei than three or 
four Chinese poits seem at that time to have been 
accessible to Biitish commeice, winch the court 
of Pekin, piobably fiom appiehensions excited 
by the Bntish conquests in tlie East, has now ri-t 
gidly closed. 

The wai which bioke out between France and ‘ 
England in 1745, had the effect of pioducing, at 
length, an impoitant variety in Indo-European, 

Q 4. 


lion, during successive quinquennial peiiods, fiom the year 
^710 to the year 1745 

Goods Bullion 

1710 to 1715 . ..,(€496,770 .... 601,464. 

1715 to 1720 .. 620,364 .. 2,733,943 

1720 to 1725 . 578,155 2,770,238 ~ 

1725 to 1730 . 651,234 2,651,872. 

1730 to 1735 .... 717,854 . 2,406,078- 

1735 to 1740., , 938,970.. 2,459,470’ 

1740 to 1745 . 1,105,750 ... 2,524,108. 

Asiat. Researches, Vol. v Article I, 

4 Company’s Records, 1729. 

4 Jbid. 1720— 1740, 
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bstory» That -war lighted up reciprocal hostility 
in the most distant possessions, wheiever they 
chanced to be contiguous, of the two nations; 
and, in India, wheie the French settlements ha 4 
now attained considerable iinpoitance, it occa- 
sioned fieice contests both by sea and land. In 
I746, Madias was besieged by a French aiina- 
ment under M de la Bourdonnais, and compelled 
to capitulate. The authority of La Bourdonnais^ 
however, was disputed, as peihaps his high and 
well-merited fame was envied, by M. Dupleix, go-, 
vernor of Pondicherry, the piincipal estabhsh- 
jnent of the French in the East-Indies. The ob-. 
Stacies which this iivalry inteiposed in the Way of 
the French commander, togethei with the dis- 
<:onifiture of his fleet by storms, checked,, happily 
for tlie Enghsh, the progress of, his conquests* 
Admiral Boscawen afterwai'ds made an,iJ0iefectu^ 
attempt to avenge the .captuie of Madias by that 
of Pondicherry , but the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
^estoied the foimer settlement to the Enghshi 
In the course of these operations,- the army of 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, within whose juiis- 
diction both Madias and Pondicherry were si- 
tuated, and who successively took part with the 
combatants on both sides, sustained a total defeat 
fi’oin a prodigiously inferioi number of French. 
The event is memorable, chiefly, as presenting 
the first occasion on which the superiority of 
European arms was signally manifested in Hin-. 
dostan, 
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The peace did not remove the military means 
which had been collected in Pondicheiiy by the 
previous contest. On the contraiy, an aimy le- 
mained in that settlement, of very respectable 
size ; for the Euiopean foice alone is estimated to 
have consisted of three thousand men. During 
the wai’,' also, the French had acquired, and very 
deservedly, a considerable mditary reputation; so 
tiiat, in every view, the Gallic interests, in the 
East, seemed at this moment piepondeiant. 

The transactions which have .been touched 
upon, may be consideied as in some degree a prej 
lude to the very momentous events which speedily 
ensued, m India, and in part on .the vepy same 
scene* they eyea conduced to those mb-* 

jnentous events , so far at least as they stimulated 
the aheady eager ambition, and augmented the 
waihke resources, of the French leaders at pon- 
dicherry. In any other view, the Indian opeia-j 
tions of the war of 1745 are of no pecuhar con- 
aequehce, A minute detail .of them, therefore, 
would pot here be necessary, even were they 
p,ot eclipsed, both as to their actual magnitude/ 
and m their importance witli respect to the design 
of this history, {by the .wars.and revolutions imme-' 
diately subsequent. The wars and revolutions in- 
question are no other than those that invested the' 
British nation with pohtical power and dominion ' 
ip tile East-Indies. 



CHAPTEE n. 


Srom the year 1748 to the year 17 ( 36 - 7 . 

The territory of the Carnatic wag one of the 
subordinate prineipahties, immediately governed 
by nabobs, but subject to the piovmcial viceroy, 
or subahdar, of the Decan, who was considered 
as tlie immediate feudatoiy of the Mogul empei 
ror. Nizam ul Muluk, a subahdai of the Decan, 
distinguished for his abihty and powei, though of 
a base and imqmtous character, dying in 1748, 
the vacant province was disputed between Nazir 
Jung, his second son, and a grandson by hiar 
daughter, named Muizafa Jung. In the consti^ 
tution of the Mogul empire, nobihty being mere, 
ly official, all heieditaiy rank, excepting that of 
the membeis of the imperial family itself, is un, 
known. Both the competitors for the Decan, 
however, produced regular rastiuments of inves«< 
titm'e as from the Mogul court; instruraentV 
possibly, on both sides forged; foi, in the now 
declining and distracted state of the empire, this, 
spee^.of fiaud had become of fiequeiit practice. 
At the .same time, the Nabob of the /Carnatic, 
Anwaradeen Khan, who had been legulaily esta- 
blished' in that office by Nizam ul Muluk, was o|)ii 
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|)osed ty a rival claimant of the name of Chundal 
Saheb, distantly i elated to a foimei Nabob, and 
possessing at least the qualification of consideiable 
talents. Muizafa Jung, the pretender to the 
piovince, and Chunda Saheb, the pretender to 
the nabobslup, made a common cause j and to 
their alhance acceded, as a thud party, M. Du- 
pleix, the governor of Pondicherry. In forming 
this connexion, Dupleix, a man of great intiigue 
and unbounded ambition, deliberately, and in- 
deed avowedly, aimed at the acquisition, be- 
half of his nation, of extensive teiiitorial andpo- 
htical power ; for such was the stipulated piice 
At which he promised his support to the preten- 
sions of the two native chiefs. 

The combined tioops of the French and the 
two chiefs overthrew those of the Nabob Anwaia- 
deen, on the fiontieis of Ins own country, in a 
pitched battle, in which he himself was killed, 
and his eldest son taken piisonei ; while his se- 
cond son, Mahomed All Khan, escaped by flight 
and imploied succour fiom the English. ' 

At this time, although the English had detach-- 
ed then forces on an unsuccessful expedition to 
Tanjoie, at the earnest sohcitabion of the de-’ 
throned king of that country, who desiied their 
assistance for the recovery of his dominions, yet 
nothing like schemes of conquest had entered into 
their contemplation. The possession of a petty 
fort, ailci the payment of then expenses, consti- 
tuted the whole of the rewaid pledged for th^ir 
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services to- tke Tanjormn mona^l^ ’In, the mea®, 
time, they passively beheld the ascending power; 
of their European neighbours, whom the recent 
wai had sufficiently proved to be meditating, the 
humiliation or extinction' of the Biitish name lU 
the East, and whose rapacious schemes had bepn 
distinctly perceived and announced by Mr. Morse, 
the governor of Madras at the time of its cap- 
ture.*' What is yet more lemaikabie, even the 
expulsion of the family of Anwaiadeen, and the 
application of Mahomed Ah for ass,istance, so far, 
from striking the Bntish government, as a conve^y 
nient opportunity for the political aggiandi/ement 
of tlieu’ nat ion, did not louse them to a proper- 
appieliension of their own dangei. On the con-' 
trary, the fact should be noticed, that, although 
they detached a few Emopeans tq jopa Mahomed 
Ah, they at the same tijne peimittqdj Admiral 
Boscawen, who happened to be on the coast with 
a respectable foice, both naval and military, ^ to 
return to Europe , and tins, notwithstanding that 
officei publicly volnnteeied, if it weredesued, to 
remain. The truth is, as Mr. Orme , explicitly 
states, that they yet “ letamed their ancienh rc-, 
“ Verence to the Mogul goveinmentd’t ’.-jNnr,' 
according to that Instouan, was it till the munense' 
array brought by Naxii Jung into tire field, the 
nunffier of the great kids who followed his stand- 

■* Account of capture of Madras, by Nicholas Morse , Com^^ 
pany’s Records, 1747 
t Hist. BtfofcJI. _ - 





««!; and tha implicit obedience which he received 
from most of the feudatories of the piovince, had 
convinced them of the justice of his title, that they 
frailly entered into the wai'j 'by espousing the alli- 
ance of Nazir Jung and Mahomed 'Ah. It should 
be observed, that the latt^i received a formal con# 
firmation of his claim to the nabobship -from Nariy 
Jung, now his acknowledged superior. , - 

■ dti' this pOint the conduct of the Servants of the 
Company will haidly be thought indefensiblai 
Although the disturbed state of the empire had 
left Little other rule of succession among its ■vaiu 
ous dependencies than the will -ofrAha.sti’Ohgest, 
yet; at least# accordjngJui.fivery.availableicri^’ioii 
of judgment; .the. chiefs* upheld by the Co^any 
had better claims to the honour for which .th^ 
Sought than their iivals. At the same .time, self^ 
preservation so strongly dictated the coiuse which 
the! English actually pursued, that .they seein la* 
ther to -require an apology for their taidmess an 
resorting to it. Accordingly^ they are. strongly 
blamed for this tardiness by Mr, Oims,,who uea 
marks that, on the first appearance. of the apufede?’ 
racy between the -Ereneh and ^Chunda Saheb^ -the 
English ought spontaneously to ..have a) caned. 
rival Nabob, Anwaradeen. . f 

1 Suph -was the origin of a wanwhich, ip whatever 
manner it might tei minute, could scaicely fail of 
givipg, either to France, or to -England, or to both, 
territory an4 dominion m thetpemnsvla. In itp 
pipgfessj this war' presei ved, - essentially, . the tjaa^ 



i-acler under whicli it had commenced. The 
lent deaths, indeed, of both Nazir Jung and his 
nephew, intioduced on the scene new competi- 
tors for the siibahdariy , but the Enghsh, throijghj- 
out, persevered in then object of seeming to Ma- 
homed All the nabobship of the Cainatic. In thp 
prosecution of this puipose, amidst scenes of warm 
commotion and contest, if any measmes weie 
adopted of which the expediency or the conect- 
ness may be disputed, yet, on the whole, the Engi 
hsh name acc^mred no less reputation of good faith 
and humamty, than of couiage and conduct both 
in pohty and in aims- 

But a detail of tiansactions puiely military, and 
especially of transactions already lecoided with 
gieat copiousness in the popular work of Mn 
Orme, * does not* belong to this place ; although 
the heroism displayed dming the war by the Eng- 
hsh, and particularly by. Chve, foiins a subject 
which might seduce into desciiption the most dry 
recorder of dates. It may suffice to observe that^ 
the breaking out of the seven years war lendcnng 
tlie Flench and Enghsh in India principals in the 
contest, the foimei captured the subordinate fac- 
tories of their rivals, and, at length, even laid 
Siege, though unsuccessfully, to Madras , that the 
constancy, however, of tlie Enghsh, aided by tlie 

* In so large a-woik as that of Mi Oime, occasional inaccu- 
racies wefe unavoidable Some of these are coixected in a re- 
cent and \efy Valuable publication by Colonel Wilks, on “ The 
South of India." Generally speaking, however, the authentic 
eity of Oime’s history equals its other ments. 
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arrival 6f reiUfoi*cenaents from Eur6pe, ^ucfieedeS, 
in turning the fortune of arms ; that the Fiench 
were repeatedly defeated, Pondicherry taken, and 
lyiahomed Ah estabhshed m his piincipahty ; tliat 
Salabut Jung, the thu’d son of Nizam ulMuluk, who 
had been raised to the musnud of his father byptha 
assistance of the French, at length sought and ob^ 
tamed an accommodation with the Enghsh ,* that, 
finally, they leceived from tlus person, a confiima-> 
toiy giant of the possession, which their victories 
over the Fiench had given them, of the Ciicar of 
Masulipatam and its districts, with the Ciicar of 
Nizampatam, — and that they, at the same tune, 
received from Mahomed Ah a giapt of t}ie tern-r 
tory about Madras, and the advantage — ‘^n.advan- 
tage of great and of indefinite extent,' — of a power- 
ful and durable influence in the Cainatic. These 
acquisitions, the due price of forbeaiance, or the 
merited reward of eminent service in a just quai- 
rel, can reflect no disci edit, eithei on- the national 
character, or on that of the Company. 

Previously, howevei, to this happy result, the 
opeiations of the Enghsh on the coast Weie re- 
tarded by the necessity of detaching a force to the 
succoui, or lather . the re-estabhshraent, of their 
interests in Bengal. From what events this neces- 
sity arose, and what was the issue of those events, 
we must nowpioceed to see. 

, In the year 1741, Alaverdi, a Taitai by buth, 
and a imhtaiy adventurer, usurped the nahobship,- 
«r, as It was inthflfeiently called, tlie aubahdauy, of 



Bengal,' after deposing the family to whom he^ owecf 
lus foi tunes. He defended, however, with great 
resolution, and governed with no less abihty, hi# 
ill-acquired dominions, and died in possession of 
them, in 1756, leaving, for lus successor, a grand 
nephew, named Smajah Dowla. ' 

^ The young pnnce seems to have ascended the 
musnud, with strong piepossessiotts agaUnst the 
English ; derived paitly from the Circumstance of 
their having afforded refuge, for a short tim'e, at 
Calcutta, to a Braminin the interest of one of hi# 
hvals for the succession. It is said, also, that he 
had received from his predecessor a death-bed in- 
junction to watch the European settlements in 
Bengal, and ever to thwart their attempts at the 
acquisition' of military stiengfch. The' dnecdote 
stands on insufiicrettt evidente'j hut the' dehtiment 
imputedmit 'to Alavei'di is perfeiitly Consistent 
with 'wliatis known of the habitiial sagacity add 
caution' of‘ .'that’ chief. -‘Tn thh incapable hands, 
however, of Sm’ajah Dowla, such a maxim could 
prOve onlyan'instmment of mischief to dthers and 
to hunselfr Understanding that the presidency of 
Calcutta* were pudding a wall and digging a ihoaf: 
about fbat city, he commanded them by lettfef, not 
only tQ-desist from theit purpose, but to destroy 
the trew 'Works which they had efCctedi The g6-> 
vemor rephed by stating 'the plain'' tluth ; 'which 
was, tliaf presidency \fere neither huildihg a 
wall nor-diggihg a moat, hut'that 'fHe 'apprehension: 
of a. speedy rt^ture-^hetWeen France and England 
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Iiacl illdiiced them to repaii a line of guns which 
guarded then foit on the fiont next the uvei, as a 
piotection to their settlement against the Fiench. 
The unchsguised fiaiikness of this leply is cen- 
suied by Mi. Orme as incautious, but, at least, it 
proves the absence of all political machinations on/^ 
the pait of the government of Calcutta, The Na- ; 
bob, however, affected to legaid any resolutions of 
self-defense on the pait of the English, as a dn eet 
reflexion on him, then lawful piotectoi , and in- 
stantly maiched, at the head of his army, to at- 
tack Calcutta with its dependent settlements. 

Having first taken and wantonly plmideied a 
small fort belonging to the Company at CossijpEib^- 
2ai, he proceeded to the’-main* object of his At- 
tack, uninfluenced by the earnest and repeated 
assurances of the government, that they were ready 
to demohsh any of then newly erected buildings 
winch might, m his estimation, deserve the name 
of foitifications. The truth seems to be, that he 
had formed the most extravagant notion of the 
iiches of Calcutta, and destined them for the gra- 
tification of his rapacity. Unfortunately for, die 
English, then feai of aggravating the resentment 
of the Nabob had deterred them from those defen., 
sive preparations which alone could secure them 
against its efiects. The fate, however, of Cossim* 
buzai convincing them of the necessity of lesist- 
ance, they diligently resorted to such precautipn- 
aiy measures as wore yet within leach. 

p 
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The town was gallantly, although not very skil- 
fully, defended for three days, when the governoi, 
with several of the principal persons m the settle- 
ment, made their escape by means of the vessels 
in the rivei, leaving the lest of the inhabitants to 
theii fate. This desertion reduced those that re- 
mained, aftei a farther resistance of twenty-foui 
lioms, to the necessity of a suiiender. After his 
entrance into the foit, Suiajah Dowla, although he 
expressed much dissatisfaction at the smallness ol 
the sum found in the treasury, which he ascribed 
to concealments, yet piomised the prisoners then 
lives. On the same night, however, took place the 
massacie, for it deserves no other appellation, 
which has lendeied pioveibial the black hole ol 
Calcutta. The Europeans, to the numbei of a 
hundred and forty-srx persons, were, in the most 
sultry season even of the Bengal year, confined for 
twelve hours within a cube of eighteen feet, hav- 
ing no outlets, excepting two small windows 
strongly barred. All but twenty- three perished ; 
and some of these smvived only to experience 
fiom the Nabob fresh cruelties, inflicted with a 
view of extorting the seciet, as he supposed it, ol 
their hoarded treasure. 

The destruction of the settlement of Calcutta, 
even settmg aside the baibaiities that accompa- 
ined it, was a very unwarrantable act. The title 
of the Company to this possession, though it did 
not exclude a qualified submission oh their pait to 
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the Nabob, not only existed independently of his 
■mil, but was even a better title than that by which 
Surajah Dowla himself governed. The lattei was 
derived fiom an usurper who, only six years puor 
to the capture of Calcutta, had obtained from the 
Mogul court, then itt its deciepitude, a meiely^*’ 
titular confirmation of his claims. The nghts of 
the Company £awe(Lfrom the voluntary giant of 
the same court, accorded to them half a century 
before, and during the time of its greatest pros- 
perity. 

On the approach of the Nabob to Calcutta, let- 
ters had been sent by the government to the presi- 
dency of Madias, soliciting the dispatch of aa ^- 
mamen^t to their assistance. Before this request 
could be complied "mth, intelligence arrived of 
the fatal disasteis that had ensued. Resentment, 
compassion, national feeling, all dictated a stiong 
effoit to obtain lepaiation from the Nabob. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, undei the expectation of 
immediate war with France, the English on the 
coast could ill spare any consideiableproportion of 
their disposable force, they detached to Bengal 
nine hundred Europeans, ahd fifteen hundred Se- 
poys, all select men, under the command of Co- 
lonel Clive. The troops weie conveyed 'by a 
small squadron of British men of war, wluch was 
then on the coast, commanded by Admiral Wat- 
son. The squadton Sailed in October 1756, and, 
maMng tiaeir way up the Ganges, an enterprise 
F SI 
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riifficultto tlie principal ships fiom their size, ai'^ 
lived at Calcutta about the end of the yeai. 

To lelate the paiticulais of theii movements 
would be umnteiestiiig , but the object was quick- 
ly gained In a few days, the troops, aided by the 
file of the squadion, had leduced Calcutta ; and 
the Nabob, who immediately afterwaids maiched 
thithei, being thorougly intiraulated by an attack 
made on his camp, acquiesced in a pacification 
highly lionoui able for the English. But no confi- 
dence could be placed in^ the stability of the 
peace. Suiajah Dowla, paitly from nature, partly, 
it IS said, fiom the effect of an extiemely bad edu- 
cation, was of a chaiactei weak and violent to a 
degiee bordeiing on fienzy. The mixed lemem- 
biance of atiocities committed, and huinihation 
sustained, could only stimulate such a mind to 
fresh excesses. At piesent, indeed, he was over- 
awed by the piesence of the Biitish force j but a 
gieat part of that foice would soon be obliged to 
ictuin to the coast, where its services weie much 
required, and the British interests in Bengal must 
again be.left in a comparatively exposed state. 

Besides this, news had just reached India,' that 
the apprehended war between Fiance and England 
was actually declaied. The French settlement of 
Chandeinagoie, which was contiguous to that of 
Calcutta, contained three hundred European sol- 
diers and three hundred sepoys, a foice, sufiicient- 
ly greak^tob,efouiudabJe;to the Biitisli, 1,0 soon as. 
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their own numbers should be fewei by the troops 
about to leimbaikfor Coiomandel. The French, 
it could not be doubted, would co-opeiate with the 
Nabob in any aggiessive design against the Bii- 
tish , the very prospect of then assistance might 
piobably incite him to such aggression ; and, if it 
did not, diiect instigations from the French weie 
not likely to be wanting. 

The English, however, though veiy raistuistful 
of the Nabob, were not at tins time distinctly 
awaie of what afteiwaids became known, that he 
was already, in conceit with the French, planning 
future enterpnses against their welfaie, if not their 
existence. In the mean time, he delayed from 
day to day a compliance with the articles of the 
treaty of Calcutta. 

• In this junctme, Clive was disposed to resolve 
all difficulties by an immediate attack on Chandei- 
nagoie, but, on Ins shewing demonstrations of his 
purpose, letters anived from the Nabob, peremp- 
torily commanding that it might be relinquished. 
A treaty of neutiahty with the government of 
Chandemagoie was next set on foot; but, that 
goveinment having declared that their compacts 
would not bind the supeiior presidency of Pondi- 
cheny, Admual Watson refused his ratification to 
the tieaty. As the only safe alternative, Clive 
then proposed that Chandernagore should be at- 
tacked, in spite of the Nabob’s prohibition , but, 
fiom this measure, also, Watson recoiled. The 
;?dunial, however, did not yet despaii of obtain- 
P 3 
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ing the permission of Suiajah Dowla for the at- 
tack, and, what seems suipri&mg, it was at length 
actually given, but, whethei m a moment of fear, 
or with some insidious design, oi from what other 
motive, does not appear. The peripission* indeed, 
so capiicious was the tempei of the Nabob, oi at 
least his goveinment, was retiacted on the day after 
it had been sent, but Watson, deeming this pro- 
ceeding tnfling and insolent, would be no longer 
controuled. Chandernagore, therefore, was in- 
vested and taken. 

Tliis event neither induced Surajah - Dowla to 
abandon his vindictive purposes, noi provoked 
him to declaxe them. But, though perfidious, he 
could not be disci eet, and the geneial natme of 
his plans soon became umveisaUy understood. Not- 
withstanding the fall of Chandernagore, the, situa- 
tion of the British settlements was still highly criti- 
cal v for the ^resources of the Nabob, however 
mismanaged, were very consideiable, and he, was 
known to be in correspondence with M. Bussy, 
who then, with distingmshed abdity, command- 
ed the Fiencli foices in the north of the Decan. 
In this emeigence, it was not unnatural that the 
English should listen to the overtuies of the dis.^ 
contented giandees in the couit of the. Nabob, or 
tliat these should seek to inteiest the English m 
their piojects. In effect, some of the principal' 
office! s of Suiajah Dowla were, by this time, as 
much alarmed at the violence, as they were dis- 
gusted at the contemptibleness, of his character ; 
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plans foi deposing him weie formed, and more 
than one of these were submitted to the English. 
They closed with that of Meei Jaffier All Khan, 
a person of the highest distinction in the state, and 
celebrated for his military quahfications. This ar- 
rangement led immediately to the famous battle of 
Plassey,* by the event of which, Meer Jaffier gain- 
ed the nabobship j and his Enghsh alhes a'Tar^ 
Ireasme, a’ poiHonTof teiritoiy adjoining to Cal- 
cutta, and a considerable influence m the govein- 
ment of the new Nabob. 

In the course of the transactions desciibed, some 
collate! al acts were done by. the British, which 
it IS impossible not to regret and condemn. lAn 
allusion IS particidaily meant to ' the deception 
practised on Oniichund, a Gentoo of wealth and 
influence, whose co-operation was secured by the 
formal promise of a sum of treasure never intend- 
ed to be bestowed on him. Tins fraud, though 
in some measure provoked by the tergiversations 
of Omichund, is utterly indefensible , but it form- 
ed no necessary part of the plan, even as far as 
the gaining of Oimchund was concerned, for that 
person had his fan price, and might have been 
purchased without being deluded. In the commu- 
mcations, also, that passed between the Nabob and 
the British during the short interval befoie the exe- 
cution of the design, a degree of finesse and eva- 
sion seems to have been practised by the latter, 
p 4i 

* See Oime'a History j railiamentaiy Reports of 1773, &e. 
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confoimable indeed to the too geneial conduct o 
cabinets, and palliated by the known perfidious- 
ness of Suiajah Dowda, but yet scarcely recon- 
cilable with the principles of the highest honoiu 
and integrity, which would have piesciibed a more 
open conduct, even at somewhat gieatei expense 
of dange] These cen&uies, however, do not affect 
the mam tiansaction , the merits of which must 
be tried by a solution of the enquiry, whether the 
war against Surajali Dowla, and the encouiage- 
ment of a conspiiacy among his own foUoweis, 
were justifiable. 

The foregoing plain statement may, it is hoped, 
contiibute to place these questions in a tiue point 
of new. That lust of conquest which has so often 
been imputed to the Company, or to then servants, 
could, in this ciisis at least of then histoiy, have 
little place Di earns of empii'e would have ap- 
peared visionaiy indeed to a handful of men, 
contending not for greatness, but for then hves 
and personal hbeities , of which the fate may be 
conceived, had Calcutta once moie fallen into the 
keeping of Suiajah Dowla. The means which they 
adojited of extiicating themselves from their dan- 
ger, did ceitamly moie than succeed , but they 
veie themselves astonished at the completeness 
and rapidity of the success , and, to say the truth, 
nothing but an uncommon coiicuuence of cu- 
cumstances could have insured to the effoits, even 
of such a leadei as Clive, and of such soldiers aa 
he commanded, an issue so piospeious. 
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The removal of the Nabob was a measure, 
winch, peihaps, involves consideiatious less simple 
than the meie question of wai oi peace Intoe^- 
feience in the domestic dissensions of afoieign 
nation, paiticulaily inteiference in behalf of those 
that lesist constituted authoiity, is generally, it 
may be thought, of pernicious example. Tlie 
quarrel of a subject against liis luler may be just; 
but foreign states must be impeifect judges of its 
merits, while, at the same tune, eveiy state is, in a 
selfish ■‘uew, inteiested to promote intestine quai- 
lels among its neighbouis. On these accounts, 
the piesumption, it may be said, is always against 
inteiference. Especially this may appeal’ the case, 
wheie the sovereign rebelled against chances to 
be one with whom the inteiferiing government is 
connected by plighted relations of amitj'-. 

Weie the speculative discussion of these points 
necessary in this place, it might be obsei ved that, 
if a subject may resist authority, he may seek 
assistance in the attempt from others, and that 
what he may lawfully ask, it cannot be veiy im- 
piopei to give. To abet the malcontent members 
of a state with which we are bound by treaty, is 
certainly a proceeding not lightly to be adopted; 
yet, after all, it must be leraembeied that tieaties 
aie made, not with a government, but With the 
nation whom it lepiesents, and that, when this 
lepiesentative cliaiacter is justly foifeited, all the 
relations glowing out of it must cease. But the 
ciicumstance that appears 1o supersede this discus- 
sion, IS the knoivn tieachcious purpose of Suiajah 
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Dowk, and the dangci thence lesulting to the 
Biitish inteiests. Under a knowledge that the 
Nabob meditated then imn, the Butish could 
httle respect the obligation of the tieaty in which 
he had pledged to them his fiiendship. Under 
an idea that then own qnanel was just, because 
justified by the piinciple of self-preseivation, they 
weie pel haps absolved fiom so nice an examination 
into the meiits of tlie cause with which they alhed 
tlieraaelves, as might have been lequired of a gra- 
tiutous intermeddler. And, if they erred in, these 
respects, yet men acting in a piedicament of 
dangei, may be paidoned foi misjudging questions, 
the decision of which peiplexes even the casuist in 
the unmolested sohtude of his cloistei. 

So much it seemed pioper to obseiwe con- 
ceimng the struggles that attended the first foun- 
dation of our empire both in Bengal and on the 
coast. Those struggles, it must now be lemarked, 
though they began earlier on the coast, led much 
more lapidly m Bengal to die destined result. 
Meei Jaffiei was estabhshed on his musnud in 
1757 , the final peace on the coast was not con- 
cluded till 1763. Before that peiiod, Bengal had 
become the theatre of anothci revolution and 
other wais j the British dominion 111 that quaiter, 
whether consideied as one of teriitoiy or of in- 
fluence, was fast extending itself ; and, so soon as 
1765, an arrangement took place, which viitually 
confeu ed on the presidency of Calcutta the em- 
piie of the three provinces of 'Bengal, Behai, 
and Orissa, The details of diese impoitapt trans- 
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actions will occupy the next division, of our 
lustoiy. 

The ciicumstantial minuteness of narrative " 
which IS intended, may perhaps be thought un- 
necessaiy, and even inexpedient, by many who 
certainly have formed then own estimate respect- 
ing the matters in question fiom a very broad and 
general survey. A set of foreign merchants, 
plunging deeply into the immense and unfathomed 
abyss of Indian politics , a body of men, who 
were resident only by the suffiance of the Mogul 
court and the native viceroys, repeatedly sweeping 
the three provinces with their victorious aimies, 
creating or overturning pnnces at their pleasure, 
and giving law to the empire , — ^in the couise of a 
very few years, thiee Nabobs successively deposed, 
a fourth expelled from his dominions, and the re- 
presentative of the race of Timour twice driven 
beyond the frontier of the three provinces by the 
force of Enghsh aims ; the rapid expansion, m 
short, of a comparatively confined possession on 
the banks of the Hugly, into a territory of Vast 
extent and population , phenomena hke these, it 
may be thought, are too clearly symptomatic of 
unprincipled ambition, of the savage intoxication 
of power, of an overbearing rage foi conquest, to 
requiie elaborate examination. " To what can all 
“ these wrong proceedings be attiibuted,” ob- 
served the vizier Sujah Dowla, m an indignant 
remonstrance which he addressed to the Bengal 
government during the period undei review, ” but 
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“ to an absolute disiegaid for tbe court, and a 

wicked design of seizing the country for yom*- 
" selves Of such transactions, it may be 
thought that the fiist and the bioad impiession is 
the only coirect impression. The labyimth of po- 
litical events loses its intiicacy, only when ob- 
seiwed fiom an eminence. Placed ncai the sui- 
face of aftaiis of gioat compiehensiveness and 
magmtude, the eye becomes confused, and, amidst 
the local fluctuations and partial lesihency of the 
current, is unable to collect a steady pictuie of its 
genet al course and bearing. 

Even in tins laige mode of neiving the subject, 
if the position be allowed to have been satisfacto- 
nly pioved, that the fiist step of the Company to- 
W’^aids einpiie was lathei forced on them by cii- 
cumstances than premeditated, there seems jio ne- 
cessity for asciibing then subsequent aggrandize- 
ment, with the conflicts and commotions that ac- 
compamed it, to any impulse, on then pait, of in- 
01 din ate lapacity or insatiate thnst foi blood. 

In effect, but one revolution, pioperly spealang, 
took place in Bengal, after that by which Surajah 
Dowla lost his mown, foi the event which is 
sometimes denominated the third, was nothmg 
more than the lestoration of a pimce before dis- 
possessed At all events, in countries cncumt 
stanced like Bengal at that peiiod, tumult and re- 
volution are occuirences too natural to excite sur-, 

* Mitiutes of the Bengal goveintnent, 16tli Apul, 1764 — Re- 
poit of EaU-lndia Comiaittee m 1773 
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plise. The bieaking up of the Mogul empire ia 
Hindostan seems to have been attended by the 
strangest and most sudden vicissitudes of powei, 
as the periodical breaking up of the monsoons in 
the same legion is attended by the strangest and 
most sudden vicissitudes of weather. In the sin- 
gle year 1719, Dellu itself was the scene of no 
fewer than three revolutions, each of which gave a 
new empeioi to the Moguls, and all, it would 
seem, within the space of as many months. The 
provinces, both then, and foi many yeais after- 
waids, exhibited similar instances of the capiice of 
fortune. Wlien, therefoie, the Enghsh were, by 
whatever circumstances, led to concern themselves 
deeply in the pohticS of Hindostan, it certainly 
does not appear inevitably disgi aceful to then’ cha- 
racter, thatthey did not atonce determine the pieca- 
iiousness, and fix the mstabihty, of Indian domi- 
nion, In whatever manner we may druse to ac- 
count for that piecaiiousness and instability, — whe- 
ther we lesolve it into some necessity in the na- 
true of things, oi are content simply to believe 
that the actual' state of affairs during the pennd in 
question opeiated as a temptation to revolutionary 
projects, oi sit down with the still lower supposi- 
tion that 1 evolution was then in fashion, — there is 
no great leason to wonder that the English should 
have felt the common law of that necessity, should 
have yielded to that geneial temptation, or should 
have been seduced by the contagion of that fa- 
shion, 
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jfeesides these considerations, the stioking and 
just remaik of Montesquieu should be lemem- 
beied, that one revolution commonly lays the 
seeds of another. If this be one of those funda- 
mental laws that legulate the course of human 
tiansactions, then any specific case m which it is 
actually exemplified may be regaided as no unna- 
tual case. 

But these general reflexions, on the one side and 
on the other, wdl satisfy no man who is desirous 
of forming an accurate and impartial opinion on 
the portion of history now under review. To 
such reflexions might almost be applied, what has 
been said of the laws of piobabdity, that, though 
most ceitam in general, they are most fallacious in 
paiticulai. They may, indeed, gmde and assist 
detailed investigation ; but they will not supply its 
place j and, probably* that mveatigation would 
serve the purpose better witliout them, than they 
without it. Por the most contracted bigotiy does 
not so disqujflify the mind for the fan exeicise of 
its judicial faculties, as a lesolved and dauntless 
spirit of hypothesis. 

By the tieaty between the English and the new 
Nabob, It had been stipulated that the latter should 
pay a large sum of treasure into the exchequer of 
Calcutta. The Nabob, at the same time, enteied 
into a non-official agreement that he would com- 
pliment ^ with presents of money the individual 
members of the Calcutta presidency. The suras 
named in these engagements had been determined 
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on very false and exaggerated notions of th? 
wealth contained in the tieasury of Surajah Dow- 
la ; notions, which the event only could dispel. 
Thus, in the conditions of the alhance between 
the conti acting paities, there seemed to be sown a 
casual seed of futuie jealousy and division j but the 
piinciple of that alhance was, fiom its veiy natuie, 
stdl moie deeply ominous of the same results. 

The English guaranteed, by the treaty, the con- 
tinuance of the new Nabob in powei. At the 
same time, though not by express stipulation, their 
protection was piomised to some othei peisons of 
influence in the couit of Suiajah Dowla, who had 
co-operated in the proposed revolution, and with- 
out whose co-operation, indeed, it could not have 
been effected. In both ways, the Enghsh aequii’ed 
an evident, though an ill-defined, right of interfer- 
ence in the new government. As protectors of 
the Nabob, they might claim some conti oul over 
the exercise of a powei for the existence of which 
they were responsible. As piotectois of some of 
the most powerful ministeis of the Nabob, they 
necessaidy controuled him in the election of his 
pubhc seivants. Their claims in both respects, 
derived the strongest confllrmation from the im- 
poi tance of the service which they had rendered 
to that prince. The service, indeed, proved greater 
in act than it had appeared in prospect , for, in 
the moment of conflict at the decisive battle of 
Plassey, the troops of Meei Jaffiei, who were ar- 
rayed under the standard of Siuajah Powla, and 
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were to have changed sides, hung in esolute ; so 
that, excepting the advantage of then neutiahty, 
the foitune of the day was exclusively due to the 
prowess of the Biitish. 

But neither the iiksoine Aveight of obhgation 
Linder winch this signal seivice laid the one party, 
nor the lights to which, viewed with its concomi- 
tant cucumstances, it entitled the othei, weie at 
dlpiopitious to the pieseivation of mutual amity. 
Still less, when the teims of the lelations which 
hould subsist between them weie so impeifectly 
lefiued. The abuses, besides, habitual in Maho- 
nedan governments, weie such as could with no 
locency be toleiated by a Biitish co-estate, least 
)f all by a powei guaianteeing the authority 
indei winch they took place. To all this must be 
dded the nnstiust and repugnance which would 
laturally be felt by a Mussuhnan potentate to- 
rards a body of foreigners and of Christians, by 
n usurper towards the auxiliaries of his rebellion. 
Inch were the giounds that unavoidably subsisted 
11 the very concoction of this alliance, foi aveise- 
less on the one side, for encroachment on the 
ther, and for suspicion on both 
Whether the state of things described was like- 
i to issue in an open rupture, would depend on 
ccidental circumstances , chiefly, on the mdivi- 
ual characters of the persons conceined. A 
^abob of great courage and capacity probably 
rould meditate, but would defer to a convement 
ppoitunitj^ the struggle loi complete emancipa- 
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tion ) alid, in tlie mean time, Would luisband both 
his resentments and his resources. With such a 
man, howevei, matters in all likelihood must 
come to the conflict at last. The hostile feelings 
of a inoie infirm and pusillanimous spirit might 
be expected to evaporate in occasional demonstra- 
tions of snilenness, or m ill-conceited schemes of 
petty dissimulation. The discontent of such a 
character, it would become the other paity to 
toleiale as a necessary evil ; — as an evil, of which 
theexistence in some degiec oi other could not 
be prevented, and wliich heie existed in the least 
degree possible. Yet it cannot be denied that the 
dignified foibeaiance which this sort of toleration 
would bespeak, is, in the case supposed, of no 
easy attainment. 

Meer Jaffier AIi Khan had, in eailier life, dis- 
tinguished Inmself by his talents as a soldiei, and 
had earned, in many a haid fought field, the fa- 
voiii of Ins mastei Alaverdi. But eithei youth 
and animal vivacity had, on those occasions, sup, 
plied the place of mental vigour, oi he was one 
of those secondary geniu&ses who cannot be great 
witbout a leader. He now appeared timid and 
indecisive ; galled, indeed, by the qualifications 
with which the ascendancy of the British mcum- 
beied his authority, yet unequal to a resolute en- 
deavour after freedom. So long, accoidingly, as 
the British interests at his duibar were represented 
by a practical statesman of such ability as Qive, 
matters pioceeded quietly. Clive, less from can- 
d 
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our of disposition, or equableness of temper, 
than from the effect of long expeiience in Onen- 
tal pohtics, acting on an extiaordinaiy sliaie of 
matui’al good sense, peifectly undei stood and al- 
lowed for the difficulties entailed on the Nabob by 
his position with respect to the British. At the 
same time, though this eminent leader was not 
exactly endowed with what is called a polite ad- 
diess, a lare mixtm'e, of sagacity, lesouice and 
fiimness, rendeied him no less expert in the tac- 
tics of a court than m the business of war ; and 
the controul which he habitually exeicised over 
the government of the Nabob, was equally gentle 
and effective. 

The occasion on which Jaffier fist felt seiious 
dissatisfaction from his British alliance, seems to 
have occurred within three months after his acces- 
sion. Desiious of evading or postponing the pay- 
ment of the monies due to tlie treasury of Cah 
cutta, and wishing also to displace some of the 
official peisons whose continuance m power both 
himself and the Biitish had piomised, the Nabob 
endqavouied to gam the concurrence of Clive in 
these points by individual liberalities towards that 
chief. Clive, who had neithei asked nor stipu- 
lated for the piesents which he had personally le- 
ceived, inflexibly demandctl a fulfilment of the 
treaty and of the accompanying engagements. 
T^his sternness Jaffiei secretly resented j and is 
said^ from that moment, to have meditated, 
though with much faintness and inesolution, the 
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feduction of tlie British influence. His first ob- 
ject was to break the power of the Gentoos of 
opulence, by whose aid he had in no small degree 
profited in the rebellion against Surajah Dowla, 
and who were generally attached to the Enghsh. 
Chve distinctly perceived this purpose on the part 
uf the Nabob, and counteracted it with his usual 
dexterity. Some partial insuirections in the pro- 
vinces, as well as apprehended invasions from the 
north, kept the allied armies of Jafiiei and Clive 
for four months in the field. The campaign, in a 
jnihtaiy view, proved idle, for it proved blood- 
less; but it was fruitful of political manoeuvre; 
every device being practiced by the Nabob to 
create a dissension between the British and the 
Gentoo interests, and the British commander 
still overcoming or eluding each, without any 
open 01 offensive opposition. 

Afiairs weie neaily m the same state, when, m 
1759, the son and heu apparent of the Mogul ap- 
peared in a hostile position on the frontiei of the 
provinces. The empiie now existed scarcely other- 
wise tlian in name. Delhi, hke ancient Rome in 
its latter days, seemed to be periodically sacked and 
plundered by foreign or rebellious ^armies. The 
emperor Was a state-piisoner to his vizii Ghazi- 
ud-Dien, the grandson of the famous Ni;zam-ul- 
Muluk, a youth only twenty-three years old, 
gifted with extraordinary parts, but unfortunately 
already as remarkable for his viUaimes as foi his 
talents. The imperial piince, or, as his title ran, 
q, 2 
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the Shah Zadda, had also been imprisoned by 
Ghazi, and, testifying an inclination to lesist, was 
hemmed up in his own palace by a laige body of 
cavalry. With a spirit worthy the repiesentative 
of the house of Timoui, he resolved on fighting 
his way thiough this force, accompanied only by 
SIX persons who had attached themselves to his 
foi tunes, and, with the loss of one of his fol- 
loweis, succeeded m this appaiently desperate en- 
terpnse. His better genius does not seem to have 
guided lus next dcteimination. Having collected 
some tioops, but hopeless of an immediate le-es- 
tablishment at Delhi, he invaded Behai, with a 
new, as would appear, of possessing himself of 
the subahdaiiy enjoyed by Meer Jaffier. Jaffier, 
it should be observed, had, eaily in the preceding 
year, received, the customary recognition, of his 
authority from the court of Delhi. To what ex* 
tent the validity of his title might be affected by 
the present aimed opposition of the piince, it 
would possibly peiplex juiists to determine. So 
much is unquestionable, that, tliroughout the now 
dismantled empiie of Hindostan, there was no 
single piovincial goveinoi who would not, under 
similar cmcumstances, have conceived himself jus- 
tified in resistmg foice with foice. 

The aimy of the Nabob having taken the field, 
€3ive, who was now governor of Bengal, in com- 
pliance with the engagements of the English, ra- 
pidly joined it with his troops; and the allies 
drove the enemy beyond the Carurnnassa, Du- 
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ring this short campaign, the piince tendered to 
the British general any teiins -which he could 
reqmie foi the Company and for himself, if, re- 
linquishing tlie alliance with the Nabob, he would 
attach himself to the loyal standard. These ofFeis, 
added to the splendom of an immediate connexion 
With the impenal family of Hindostan, were un- 
doubtedly not a httle seducive ; and an acqui- 
escence in them seems, theiefore, to have been 
not less dictated by ambition, than by sympathy 
With youthful gallantly, and respect for fallen 
greatness. Yet Chve rejected them, and, appa- 
lently, with the strictest justice. Admittmg this 
to have been a case of dubious title (and this is the 
utmost that can possibly be admitted in favour of 
the prince) the safest rule of conduct for the En- 
ghsli, was a rigid adherence to then undoubted 
compact , and a desertion of the Nabob, in such 
a case, on any but the most uiefragable grounds, 
would have exposed them to the charges of levity 
and teigiversation, if not of faithless and unprin- 
cipled tapacity. 

In the same year, and soon after the close of 
this campaign, a formidable adversary, not, indeed, 
to the Nabob, but to the Erighsh, appeared from 
another quaitei. The Dutch, tiansferrmg to the 
increasing pohtical power of the Enghsh, in India, 
that jealousy which had so frequently sought to 
oppress their commerce, projected the over tin ow 
of the Enghsh estabhshments and influence in 
Q 3 
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^Bengal. An expedition, consisting of seven ships, 
with seven hunched Emopeans, pnncipally Ger- 
mans, but commanded by a Fienchman, and eight 
hundred Malays, was fitted out fioin Batavia, and, 
in the month of August, entered the river of 
Bengal, with the profession of pioceedipg to the 
Dutch settlement estabhshed at Chinsiiiph. An 
expechtion, howevei, of such magnitude, evidently 
involved some hostile purpose , and, as the Dutch 
were then at peace with every power in India, and 
as the foice described, though formidable,, was 
inadequate to oppose the umted anni^ of the 
Nabob and the English, theie could scarcely be 
any rational doubt that the enterpiise was both 
chiected against the Erighsh, and had been under- 
taken with the connivance, if not at the sugges- 
tion, of the Nabob. Of this suspiciop, abundant 
confirmation appeared in the sequel. 'Fhe danger,- 
on such a supposition, to the British interests, was 
of the most serious nature j for the British force 
had been so greatly weakened by detachments to 
the coast that the Nabob absolutely held the ba-. 
lance between the two European powers, 

Chve, m this emeigency, determined to pxeyent 
a junction between the Dutch troops and those of 
the Nabob ; and, in the first instance, called on' 
that prince, in conformity with his stipulations of 
offensive and defensive alhance with the English, 
to insist on the departure of the Dutch from the 
river.i Jaffier, either embarrassed by this decisive-i 



hess, or, as Clive himself was of opinion^* having 
repented of his treacherous designs, now affected 
extreme displeasuie at the conduct of the Dutch, 
and a coidial co-operation with the Enghsh. He 
acted, howevei, with no promptitude oi vigour j 
and the Dutch landed their whole force near 
Calcutta, with the view of marching overland to 
Chinsurah. Clive was sensible how much he 
would hazard by commencing hostihties agauist a 
nation with whom Gieat Britian was on teiins of 
peace. He incuiied too a peculiar iisk from 
this cii cum stance, that a gieat portion of the 
ample foi tune which he had acquired was at the 
mercy of the Dutch India Company, having been 
vested in bills drawn on that body.t Yet, know- 
ing, as he himself stated to the IJouse of Conar 
mons, that “ the fate of Bengal and of the Com- 
pany depended upon it,” he ordeied Colonel Ford, 
an officei of eminent meat, who had lately le- 
turned from the Decan, to inteicept the march of 
the Dutch; and, at the same tune, dispatched 
three Enghsh Indiamen, equipped for the puipose, 
to attack the seven Dutch ships. Fold, with thiee 
hundi'ed Europeans, eight hundred sepoys, and 
about a bundled and fifty of the Nabob’s cavahy, 
so entirely discomfited the Dutch force, that, of 
the Europeans, all but fourteen were killed or 
made piisoners. The Enghsh Indiamen, though 

* See his exaraiifatioij befo|re the Computte^ of the House 
of Commons 

t Vide ibid. 

Q. 4 ? 
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flie Dutch vessels were manned with three times 
then own number, captured ^ix of them ; and the 
seventh was taken lower down the rivei. The 
Dutch governor and council of Chinsurah after- 
wards made then submission. They also con- 
sented, on a restoration of the ships and effects 
captured, to lennbmse the English for the expenses 
incuiied in this affair, and, in behalf of their own 
Company, entered into new tieaties of amity both 
witlr the Enghsh and with the Nabob, by which 
provisions were made against the recurrence of 
similar occasions of jealousy. 

Colonel Clive left Bengal for England in Feb- 
ruary 1760, and was piovisionally succeeded in 
the government of the presidency by Mi. Holwell. 
At this veiy period, the dominions of the Nabob 
were again menaced with invasion from the inte- 
rioi ; and Clive, previously to his departure, had 
taken what precautions were withm his power 
agUinat that event. Early in the yeai, a Mahratta 
aimy enteied the region pf Burdwan, and, about 
the same time, the Shah Zadda, now become, 
nndei the name of Shah Aulum, titular Mogul, for 
his father had been assassinated by the young vi- 
zier, re-appeaied on the frontier of Behai. 

Against the Mahrattas, the Nabob in person led 
an army, partly composed of Bntish troops. His 
movements, however, were not happily directed, 
and the ca,mpaign in tins quaitei proved unsuc- 
cessful. Bm’dwan fell a piey to the enemy j and 
the parent of ?ome assignments wliich had been 
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granted upon it to the Bntisli government, on 
"which payment depended the current service of 
the yeai, was stopped. 

The Mogul was opposed by a Biilish army under 
Colonel CaiUaud, in conjunction with a foice be- 
longing to the Nabob, and under the command of 
his eldest son Mheran, a savage and imtractable 
youth of twenty. The opeiations of Colonel Cail- 
laud sustained consideiable impediments fiom the 
incapacity of his coadjutoi. The Mogul, though 
defeated near Patna, escaped into the south-west 
districts of Bengal, wheie, through the lemissness 
of the Nabob himself, he eftected a junction with 
the Mahratta general who had invaded Burdwan. 
He was soon, however, compelled to letieat into 
Behai-. Being here joined by a small body of 
fugitive Flench midei M. Law, he laid siege to 
Patna, but was obliged by a Bntish detachment to 
abandon his purpose. The detachment then op- 
posed the governor of the distiict of Purnea, who, 
though subject to the Nabob, sought, with a con- 
siderable aimameiit, to join the Mogul. The 
defeat of the governor induced the Mogul, yet 
unsubdued, to withdraw northw^ard. The Purnean 
rebel, at the same time, retired to his own moun- 
tains, whither he was followed by the British 
troops and the young Nabob ; but the latter, whilst 
asleep in his tent on die 20th of July, was struck 
^ead by a flash of hghtnmg j and this event, with 
the setting-in of the lains, put a close to the 
ppmpaign, 
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The effect of the tiansactions which have been 
related was in no small degiee unpropitious to the 
united interests of the Bntish and the Nabob. The 
aimies, indeed, of the foimei had in no instance 
• failed to exhibit then accustomed valour and dex- 
teiity, but, having been feebly oi imsMfully se- 
conded, had not met with theii accustomed and 
then meiited success. Invasions baiely lepelled, 
and insmrections scaicely ciushed, occasioned to 
the alhed cause much loss of reputation, which 
was loss of power. In truth, invaders were still 
hoveling on tlie fiontier , and several of the de- 
pendent governments eithei discovered unequi- 
vocal sj'mptoms of disaffection, or at least main- 
tained but an ambiguous allegiance. The re- 
sources of the subahdaiiy, in part destioyedby the 
devastations of war, and partly divei ted by lebel- 
lion, yielded a very impoverished supply to tlie 
exchequer. The only countries of which the re- 
venues could be realized, weie those eastwaid of 
the Ganges, and, even of these, Purnea was to 
be excepted. While, however, the finances of 
the Nabob were thus dechmng, his exigencies 
weie m a gi eater propoition increasing. His 
own troops had become mutinous for want of 
pay. He was, at the same time, in arrear 
to the, Bntish aimy; the provinces mortgaged 
to, us were' little^ if at all, productive} and the 
presidency of Madras, then engaged in a cnttcal 
con^t with the Trench^ urgently^ sohcited assists 
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tance from that of Bengal, which also had to prO'*. 
vide an investment for Europe. Stamulated hy 
these various necessities, the Bengal government 
used the most pressing instances with the Nabob 
for the dischaige of the large balance due to them 
and still unli<juidated. 

Jaffier, peihaps at no time altogether equal ta 
the administration of a government stiU new, un- 
settled, and agitated by plots, was ovei whelmed 
by the death of his son. Mheran had been his 
pnncipal minister and counsellor; and, however 
destitute of every other quahfication foi that sta- 
tion, possessed at least the ment of xmdeviating 
filial fidehty. The Nabob, besides, had no other 
son, excepting of veiy tender yeais ; and the pre- 
sence of a person arrived at matmify, and ac- 
knowledged as his legitimate heir, had operated as 
a safeguard, not only to the state against intrigues 
respecting the succession, but to himself against 
attempts on his life or authority. The absence 
also of Chve, at this juncture, was a serious evil; 
not §0 much on account of his supeiior talents, 
which yet may be said without any disparagement 
to the other members of the Bengal government, 
as on account of the influence which he had ac- 
quhed both with the Nabob and with the natives 
in general. After the Dutch affair, indeed, the 
Nabob on no occasion discovered any disaffection 
towards the English alliance, beyond that vague 
reluetamce and petty self-will inseparable fiom Ina 
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situation.* Yet he had yielded, tp the command- 
ing ability and paramount authority of Clive, a 
deference -which, even had Mr. Hol-well possessed 
the same pie-eminence of mind with his pi edeces- 
sor, the mfeiioi impoitance of his office as amcie 
inter-iegent ivould have pi evented him fiom gain- 
ing. This natural change of feeling on the part 
of the piince, Hol-well perceived, and appeals to 
have lesented. 

Amidst these difficulties, the idea appeals first 
to have been entei tamed by some members of the 
Bengal government, of that measuie -which has 
since become so raemoiable, — a second revolution; 
that is, of the supei session of the leigning Nabob 
by some efficient substitute. The governor, in- 
deed, Ml. Holwell, .seems always to have enter- 
tained the piost unfavouiable opinion of Jaffier, 
His correspondence, immediately on his accession 
to the government, with seveial public function- 
aries, abounds in hea-vy accusations against the 
Nabob ; and, in a letter written by him only tliree 
months after to Colonel Caillaud, then in command 
of the army, the necessity of a revolution is plain- 
ly intimated. The idea, however, was not earned 
into eirect, till after the arrival of Mr. Vauj^ttait, 
who bad been appointed the regular successor ot 

iA.lnatneniona], dated the 4th August, 1760, Mr Holwell 
the Nabob of a seciet correspondence with the Shah 
Z!a4d^ijghyit no sufficient proof was ever offeied of this allega- 
5 *he nature of the conespondeace lu quei- 
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CKve ; "and tlie accomplishment of it constitutec 
the fiist impoitant act of the admimstiation Oj 
that person. Before any leflexions aie oiFered or 
the character of tlie proceeding, it will be pi ope] 
briefly to desciibe the ciicumstances with which i 
was attended. 

Mr. Vansittart took possession of his govern 
ment in August 176O. The affair of the proposer 
change almost immediately became a matter oi 
discussion, not with the governoi and council 
but with the govemoi and select committee, whe 
consisted of a pait of the council, and whom the 
Du’ectois had authorized to conduct transactionj 
requning seciesy. In September, a treaty was 
privately made at Calcutta, between the seleci 
committee and Meer Cpssim Ah Khan, the sbn- 
in-law and general of the Nabob ; of wiiich the 
outline was, that Cossiin, undei the title ofDewan 
or deputy to the Nabob, should be placed in vir- 
tual possession of the nabobsliip, and that he 
should cede to the English, for the disbursemenl 
of the pay of their aimy, the distiicts of Burd- 
wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong. At the same 
time when Cossim All signed these ai tides, he 
piessed on the gentlemen ‘of the select committee 
the acceptance of a personal present of two md- 
Hons of rupees; alleging that, if his bounty were 
jdechned, he could not consider them as lus fiiends. 
The governor, however, with the concurrence ol 
the committee, informed the general, that he had 
mtstakeu the motives of their conduct, that they 
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would enter into no personal stipulations whatever, 
but that, if after the complete settlement of the 
affau'S 'of the country, the restoiation of fts finan- 
ces, and the discharge of the balance due both to 
the Company and to the ti'oops of the Nabob, he 
should find it convement to acknowledge tlieir 
services, they would accept the marks of his 
friendship. * 

Within a month .after the conclusion of this 
agreement, the governor, accompamed by Colonel 
CaiUaud with a detachment of soldiers and sepoys, 
repaired to Moorshedabad, where the Nabob re- 
sided. The detachment, ' however, remained at 
Cossunbazar, on the opposite side of the river, 
while successive interviews took place between the 
Governor and the Nabob. In these, pai ticularly in 
the last of them, Mr. Vanaittart, as he himself has 
related, t set before the Nabob the bad manage- 

ment of his ministers, the miseries and universal 
“ disaffection of the country, and the desperate 
“ State of his as well as the Company’s a^us.*’ He 
urged the necessity of an immediate refoim, and 
exhorted him, if himself inadequate to the task, to 
appoint for the performance of it some capable 
person from among the number of his own rela- 
tions. The Governor proceeds to state thaf the 
Nabob pronounced Cossim Ali, of all lus relations, 

tefiofre the Select CommitteeJ 

f' forth ”1116' C«U8es of tile late Change in 
> file Subahshipiof Bengal, iFort William, 10th Noyembei, 17G0. 
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the fittest person for the execution of such an 
Undertaking, but discovered so much jealousy re- 
specting that chief, as to make it manifest that 
“ he never would consent, without some sort of 

force, to give the other the means of restoring 
“ order to his affans.” On the next night but 
one, accoidingly, the palace was silently heset by 
the detachment under Colonel Caiilaud, m con- 
junction with Cossim Ah and his followers. Tlie 
Nabob, exaspeiated, at first threatened lesistancc; 
but, being absolutely under dm ess, at length sur- 
rendered his authority to Cossim Ah. The reten- 
tion of the nominal sovereignty, which was pro- 
posed to him, he instantiy rejected, declaring that, 
in that case, his personal safety would be in con- 
tinual danger from his successor, and earnestly 
Bohciting an asylum at Calcutta. This request 
was granted; when, bekeving, and perhaps with 
reason, * that, even for one night, his life was in- 
secure in Mooishedabad, he embai'ked with hia 
women for Calcutta, sleeping the first night la 
his boats under the piotechon of the British de- 
tachment. 

* The account of this affair, as given by the dissenting mem- 
bers of council, states that Cossrm All was deaiions'of malnng 
the assassination of his father-in-law the fiist aot of his powei, 
and was much disappointed on hnding that his intended victim 
was to be piotected at Calcutta See Letter fiom six Members 
©f the Bengal’ Council to the Secret Committee of JDiiectors, 
tidated. J 1th Maieh, 1762 ^But the waters weie piejudiced wit- 
nesses. 



This revolution had at least the merit of being 
effected without bloodshed oi tumult. It excited, 
however, when known, violent dissensions in the 
Bengal council; seveial of whom addiessed the 
Court of Duectors m a memoiial stiongly pio- 
testing against the tiansaction, which they de- 
sciibed as the fruit of intngue and coiruption. 
The giound of tins last allegation was the implied 
agieement which had passed between the new 
Nabob and the select committee, that the former 
should, at his future convenience, present the 
members of the committee with large sums of 
money. Ceitainly, those presents weie aftei wards 
bestowed ; and it seems that Cossun Ah would 
have extended his mumficence even to the dis- 
senting membeis of the council, but they dechned 
the compliment. 

Those, meantime, who had been the chief agents 
of the revolution, exeited themselves in its de- 
fense. In this view, they insisted, in part, on the 
discredit winch the mal-admimsti’ation of Jaffier 
necessarily cast on his British allies; but stdl moie 
on the dangers to which it immediately subjected 
both the British interests and those of his own 
realm. They enumerated the vices of his cha- 
racter; tyianny, cruelty, jealousy, avarice, in- 
dolence, and openness to low adulation. They 
particularly expatiated on his barbarity in having 
Wantonly Sjacrificed, as they represented, a number 
of hves ^ ejspeeially, those of the mother, widow. 
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and daughters of Surajah Bowla, of the widow 
and adopted son of a deceased son of Alverdi, and 
of various othei persons high in lanlc or office. 
'They pointed out the actual effects of his cha- 
racter and misgoveinment ; the disti acted state of 
his affairs, the desolated condition of the country, 
the mutinous disposition of his troops ; and all 
this at a peiiod when two foreign armies menaced 
the piovinces with instant invasion. They dwelt 
also, though With less emphasis, on his seciet 
aversion to the English alliance. Lastly, they re- 
pelled with indignation the charge, that their own 
conduct m the affair of the levolution had been 
influenced rather by a coirupt inchnation towards 
the gifts of Cossim Ali,-than by an honest regard 
for the public seiwice. * 

The circumstance which forms the matter of 
the chaige last-mentioned, has thrown an odium 
over this whole pioceeding scarcely consistent 
with an impaitial inquny into its real merits. De- 
served as that odium may at fiist view appear, per- 
haps leflexiQii will shew that there is little or no 
probability in the suspicion out of which it arises. 
In the times under leview, the principal persons in 
the Bengal government were possessed of many 
easier avenues to iriegulai emolument than the 
troublesome, hazardous, and, it may be added, 

B 

* Memonal setting forth the Causes, &c.—Vansittart’s Nar- 
rative — ^Eiammations of Col Caillaud, Mr. Sumner, &c before 
the Committee of the Coimhons. 
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'jpubtic road a general revolution. Let us pas 
in sdence their opportunities of interference, mor 
or less clandestinely, in the home-trade of th 
country ; yet their vast influence over tire natives 
and their close connexion with the court of th 
Nabob, in which interest was systematical!; 
bought and sold, opened to them private and com 
paratively safe souices of gain to a fai’ gi eater es 
tent tlian the donations of Cossim Ah. Evei 
the protesting memoriahsts, who insinuate tha 
Mr. Vansittart and his coadjutors acted from ve 
nal motives, make more than one statement some 
what adverse to their own insinuation. The; 
state that “ Mr. Vansittart, and otheis of tb^ 
“ projectois, made no secret that there was a pie 
“ sent piomised them by Cossim Ah.” The; 
state, and probably with strict truth, that the oh 
Nabob, on condition that he might retain hi 
situation, offered half as much again as tin 
amount, whatevei it might be, of the piesent sc 
prcsmised. The event, then, must have made i 
appear hkely to the Nabob, and may make it ap 
pear likely to us, that the Enghsh agents in the 
1 evolution were not led by a coiiupt piinciple 
The memonahsts also state, that they themselvei 
had repeatedly received pecuniary offers from Cos 
sun Ah, subsequently to his advancement. Ii 
effect, the distribution of largesses is perfectlj 
habitual in an Asiatic couit; nor, after all thai 
has been said of the venality oi lapacity of the 
early AngldiSndians, cap theie be any doubt thai 
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most, if not all, of them declined many more pre« 
sents than they accepted.* 

In connexion with these considerations, it must 
be remarked that the act itself, for which these im- 
proper motives aie assigned, seems to require no 
such explanation. If the allegations urged by the 
select committee against the Nabob were true, it 
appears to have been no very unnatural opinion 
that a change should take place in the govern- 
ment ; and certainly there was considerable truth 
in many or most of tliose allegations. It was true 
that the state of the country was wretched and its 
danger gieat, and that both the one and the other 
arose, in no small degree, from the mal-admini- 
stration of the Nabob. It was true, not only that 
the Nabob felt the alhance of the English irksome,, 
but that, in the true spirit of an Indian pohticiant, 

R 2 

* See Col Caillaud's examination. 

t In 1738, Nizam ul Muluk, and two other omrahs of high: 
rank, finding themselves unable to maintain their influence at the 
impeiial court, invited Nadir Shah to invade Hindostan, in the 
hope of profiting by the consequent confusion Two years after- 
wards, Nizam ul Miiluk, being detained at Delhi, incited the 
Mahrattas to invade the Cainatic, though subject to himself as 
Subahdar, in ordei to humble the nabob of that province Of 
this last invasion, a somewhat different account is given by Co- 
lonel Wilks (South of India, chap vii ), but, at all events, the 
prevalence of such a story, (and it is related by Mr Orrae,) il- 
lustrates the subject of the present note. The impeiial court 
itsalf encouiaged the Mahiattas to invade Bengal, with the ob- 
ject of dispossessing Alarerdt on his usurpation. In 1730, abo, 



he had invited the Dutch to invade their posses- 
sions. The removal, then, of this prince, whether 
on the whole justifiable oi not, did not want suffi- 
cient colour of leason. 

To the benefit of this defence the governor is 
pecuharly entitled. He had seived tlie Company 
on the coast, and, with high reputation for mte- 
grity and ability, had been appointed to the piesi- 
dency of Bengal. He was acquainted with the 
practices of Asiatic couitsj and, even had he pos- 
sessed the most venal mind, yet, in the contempla- 
ti6n of a residence of some years m Bengal, piu- 
dence would rather have induced him to look for 
some less observed method of gratifying his love of 
gam. At the same time, his recent aiiival might, 
in some views, very natuially lender him less ad- 
verse to the revolution. The daggers of the settle- 
ment would strike him with gieat force, while the 
season in which they could have been warded off, 
or provided against by measures of gentle and 
gradual pohcy, might seem past. Habituated also 
to the decorum maintained by Mahomed Ah, the 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and the comparative pro- 

the Empeior, Aulumgcer, m order to rid luinBelf oftb.e tyranmoal 
influence of bis vuier Gbazi, invited Abdalla to invade the em- 
pire with his Afghans. Lord (Clive says, if you allow him 
" ^the Nabob) a full treasury without forces, he will certainly 
“ make use of it to invite the Mahrattas, or other powers, ta 
" invade the country ’’^-Letter to the Directors, dated ** Cal* 

Cutta, 30th Sratember, 1765 ,’ 
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bity and dignity of his character,* Mi. Vansittart 
raight view with aggravated contempt or dislike 
the less erect conduct and less princely habits of 
Meer Jaffier. 

Much, then, may be said m favour of the views 
with which the revolution was effected. It is a 
distinct question whether those who effected it 
judged well ; and a question on which it does not 
seem equally easy to support the (Calcutta govein- 
ment. On the contiaiy, the most candid delibera- 
tion will perhaps lead to the opinion, that the trans- 
action in question, though well-intentioned, was 
most unfortunate. -The heads of the considera- 
tions from wliich tins opinion is deduced shall be 
concisely mentioned. 

The averments of fact by which the i emoval of 
the reigning Nabob was justified, were, in a con- 
siderable degree, as has already been observed, 
well-founded. It does not, however, thence fol- 
low that, so fai as those statements respected mat- 
ters not immediately open to the cognizance of 
the Calcutta government, they might not be exag- 
gerated or even false. On the contrary, they wdl, 
to this extent, incur considerable suspicion, when 
we reflect on the strong interests that must have 
been at work to undermine the estimation of Jaf- 
fier with the Biitish, and when we consider that 
K 3 

* LcJid Clive calls Mahomed Ah, the best Mussulman ho 
ever linew.” Ibid. 
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the accused was never put oil his defense. This 
remark is not pmely conjectural; for it after- 
wards appeared that, with legaid to the blackest 
of the charges alluded to, with regaid to that 
which most deeply and disgracefully imphcated 
the personal chaiacter of the Nabob, the commit- 
tee had been grossly deceived. Of the imputed 
atrocities which the membeis of the committee, 
with a natural and perhaps a pardonable study of 
effect, had been accustomed to range m the fore- 
ground of their accusations against the Nabob, it 
appeared that none had been committed by that 
prince himself, and that the greatei part in num- 
ber, and by fai the-wprst in degiee', had not been 
committed at all. This fact is thus announced itt 
a dispatch to the Court of Directors from a subse- 
quent Calcutta government ; “ In justice to the 
memory of the late Nabob Meer Jaffier, we 
■ think it incumbent on us to acquaint you, that 
“ the horrible massacres wheiewith he is charged 
by Mr. Hoi well, in his “ Address to the Pro- 
“ “ prietors of East-India Stock," (page 46), 
are ciuel aspersions on the character of that 
prince, which have not the least foundation in 
" truth. The seveial peisons theie affirmed, and 
“ who have been generally thought to have been 
“ murdered by his order, are all now Irving, exw 
cept two, who were put to death by Mheran, 
■'ipfeout the Nabob’s consent oi knowledge ; 
“ and It IS wi^additional satisfaction we can as- 
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" sure you, tliat they were lately released from 
“ confinement by the present Subah.”* It should 
be observed that the two persons here described^ 
as havrng been put to death by Mheran, were offi- 
cers of state; so that the detestable butchery of 
women and children, ascribed to the Nabob, took 
place no where, excepting in the behef of the Cal-, 
cutta government and the calumnies of then in- 
foimants. But this example of easy credence, on 
the part of that government, with relation to a 
matter of such importance, as it is httle demon- 
strative of then caution or candour, so may war- 
rant considerable scepticism respecting some of 
the other charges urged by them against the Na- 
bob. 

Even allowing, however, that those chaiges were 
scrupulously guarded against over statement, the 
Vices and disoiders which they fastened on the ad- 
ministration of the Nabob, must be estimated by 
an Asiatic standard, not judged with European 
eyes. In whatever practical view those vices and 
disorders were regarded, — whether with refeience 
to the unpopularity lucuired, on account of them* 
by the Nabob and the British, — or to the degree m 
which they affected the fitness of the country, in 
point of strength and resources, for a contest with 
any of its neighbours, — or to the chance of an im- 
E 4) 

* Letter from the Select Committee of Bengal, dated tb« 
80th Becelhher 1785. 
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proved administration under a successor,— or to 
what, perhaps, haidly concerned the Calcutta go- 
vernment, the personal gudt of the Nabob,— un- 
del any oi all of these aspects, those vices and 
disoideis should always have beeli compared with 
the aveiage, whatever it might be, of political vir- 
tue and efficiency in the states of Hihdostan. In 
the time, however, of Meei Jaffiei, it is notorious 
that, throughout aU the scatteied, and as it weie, 
merely palpitating membeia of the mutilated em- 
pire of Delhi, great mal-administration prevailed, 
that tyianny and baibarity were tolerated to a de- 
gree which, in Europe, would have seemed enor- 
mous, and, in particular, that assassination might 
almost be said to have become the natural death 
of public men. On this head, some very sensible 
reflexions occur in the letter, already referred to, 
of the dissenting naembers of the Calcutta govern- 
ment. “ Such is the state of politics (the writers 
observe,) in every Asiatic couit, that, thiough 
the appiehensions of the sovereign, and the in- 
“ trigues and artifices of the great men about him, 
“ instances of ciuelty and oppression are but too 
frequent; and even the most beloved among 
“ them aie too much to be taxed with com- 
“ mittmg, or at least conniving at, acts of vio- 
“ leuce ; but it should be consideied that many of 
*' these are done by persons in power without their 
knowledge, and that, as theie ai’e no legular 
pumshmeuts^ir cttminals of station, and whgi 
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" may be so powerful that it would be dangerous 
« pioceeding openly against them, recourse is 
“ often had to the dagger oi poison to punish the 
“ guilty.” 

After due allowance made for the considerations 
which have been suggested, so far as there yet re- 
mained, under the government of the Nabob, mal- 
practices and disorders to be accounted for, those 
evils may be attributed to two causes ; of winch it 
is easy to shgw that the existence of the one was 
necessary, and the operation of the other on the 
whole favourable. These were, the pecuhar situa- 
tion of the Nabob, as an usurper and a dependent} 
and the weakness of his personal chaiacter. 

As an usurpation, the government of Jaffier 
could not but be attended by some of those in- 
tngues, ammosities, and piosciiptions, which aie 
natuially engendered in the feiment of a rapid le- 
volution 5 but it was still more open to disorder, 
fi’om Its dependence on the officious protection of 
a powerful and punctilious ally. A system of au- 
thority imperfectly divided, must always- be piolilic 
of reciprocal jealousy. A system of responsibility 
imperfectly defined, must ever be fertile of abuse. 
Wilde the i chance of the Nabob on the 'support 
of the British Would render him Ostentatious of 
his power and indifferent to his duties, his impa- 
tience of their supeiiority might be expected to 
call forth in his mind the hitter feelings and vin- 
dictive purposes of suspicion and ^hate. These 
effects could not indeed be exactly simtiltaseohs, 
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•but they would be compatible j and both must 
evidently lead to misgoveinment and distiubance. 

Under an energetic and deteimined character, 
indeed, supposing such to have beeli that of the 
Nabob, a part of the evils described could not, m 
the fiist instance, exist. Howevei jealous of dic- 
tation, such a pel son would reserve his vengeance. 
Howevei legaidless of the happiness of his sub- 
jects, he would he cautious of alienating their af- 
fections and dissipating their poh^iical strength- 
He would not, amidst a pueiile reliance on the 
piotection of the Biitish, hazaid a dilapidation of 
the lesouices on which he must ultimately rely for 
an escape from their contioul. Yet this policy 
would be of advantage to his dominions only for 
a season. It must at length issue m aU the cala- 
mities of a s^gumary conflict between the Bntish 
power and the native rulea ; calamities, incompa- 
ratily, greater than any that iiiesolution or effemi- 
nacy of mind on the part of the latter could pos- 
sibly produce. The weakness of Jaffier, there- 
fore, was a circumstance favourable to the conti- 
nuance of the British influence, and to tlrat of the 
geneial tianqmllity. 

It thus appears that the evils attached to the ad- 
miiustiation of Meer Jafiier, so far as thej^ might 
be thought pecuhar, eitlier were inevitable, or 
’Vvere preventive of worse. It appears also that, 
those woise evds might be expected to arise under 
a more able gov^nmenh Hven in this view, 
then, alone, the ^ect of thp revolution was to 
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augment the daggers of which it had been resort* 
ed to as the remedy ; but the truth is, that it aug- 
mented those dangeis in a much greater propor- 
tion than has been described. Por it must be 
lernembered that the new Nabob did not simply 
occupy, as it were,' the vacancy left by the for- 
mer. His was an usurpation, founded on the 
downfal of a former usurper, and a dependency, 
formed by the exclusion of a former dependent. 
The instability of the nabobship of Bengal was 
now fully exposed , and it seemed plain that he 
who attained that office must piimaiily exert him- 
self, either to secure by any means a continuance' 
in It, or to make advantage of it while it should 
last. Whatever jealousy, besides, of the British 
alhance had been felt by Meer Jaffier, necessaiily 
descended in double measuie to Cossjm All, who 
had deiived his dignity fiom hands that might 
seem yet overflowing with the bounties of his pre- 
decessor. The veiy circumstances of his eleva- 
tion appeared to read him an emphatic lesson, 
that the protection of the British was as preca- 
rious as then authority was stern. Taught at once 
the value of their friendship, and the weight of 
tlieir powei, he was under the stiongest induce- 
ments to lender himself, at whatever expense, in- 
dependent of both. 

, By the revolution, it may farthei be lemarked 
that die British government incuned, not only 
considerable dangers, but much odium. In fact, 
the connexion with Jaffier never could have re- 
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ddunded so greatly to their' discredit, as -the 
abiLipt and violent dissolution of that connexion., 
The constancy and activity •with tvhich thCy had 
hitherto suppoited his pretensions, had inspired 
all the potentates of Hindostan -with thit- pro- 
found lespect, which inflexible steadiness of pur- 
pose never fails to command, even where it is 
undignified by the accompaniment of principle. 
Those states now perceived .that the system was 
changed j and they knew not why. What fmght 
be the defects of the internal polity of Meer daf- 
fier, few of tliem could have the icuriosity to 
ask, or the opportunity to asceitam; but the 
downfal of that prince was. an event palpa.blo to 
all. “ How IS It,” said the Nabob of Oude, Sujah 
Dowla; to the governoir and cdmieil of Calputta* 

“ that you ■tjum out and. establwlfnabsob^ at pleasure, 

“ without the consent'of the iinperiaf court?” 

For the. re^ons -which have been assigned, it 
seems difficult to approve of tips revolution. Hie 
commencement, however, of the new administra- 
tion was attended with some auspicious cii’cum- 
stances. The Mogul again appeared in 'aains in 
the Behar province, accompanied , by a detach'.i 
ment of seventy Frenchmen, under M. Law, and 
by the forces of some tnbutary lajalis of Behar, 
winch, together with his own, composed a body 
of ten thousand horse and ten- thoUsand infantry. 
The British army was now commanded by Major 
Carnac, who, on the 35th of January 1763., eiMare- 
ly unsupported bythettoojlsif theNabebi-attaoked 
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and defeated fee enemy,^ making fe^ French de- 
tachment pi isoners. The pm suit being continued 
on the next day, the vanquished army dispeised. 


fiiendsliip which he had 'already often tendered to 
fee BntiSh, proposing, as the price of their al- 
liance, to confer on fee Company the Dewannee 
of Bengal, or to grant any other terms that might 
be fequired. The government of Calcutta were 
well inclined to fee proposed connexion, and- no 
member of it better than Major Carnac j but they 
conceived themselvfe's debarred by then engage- 
ments with the Nabob. The British commander, 
however, entertained the Emperor for some time 
with gi’eat -respect, and then escorted lum' to the 
northern boundary' of fee provinces, whence his 
Majesty proceeded' to Oude. Wliile these trans- 
actions were taking" place, other divisions of the 
British army 1 educed the Zemindars who had; re- 
belled- in the* south-western quaiteis of Behar and 
'Bengal; and, by the month of February, i not an 
enemy remained- in the three provinces. 

Invasion and revolt had, in no small degiee, 
contnbuted to involve the administration of Meer 
Jaffier in the difficulties under which it had la- 
boured. By fee victories of fee Eritish arms, 
these evils were now chased away; and this change 
of fortune, though not the work of the new go- 
vernment, nor in any manner the result of fee 
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.revolution, eminently served to accredit both the 
one and the other. 

But the removal of enemies common to the 
Nabob and his British alhes, only created leisure 
foi mutual discoids. Cossim Ah had too active 
and intelhgent a mind, not to be thoroughly ahve 
to all those irritating reflexions, ■which his situa- 
tion, as has aheady been shewn, tended to awaken. 
What IS curious, the very viitues of the members 
of the British government were calculated to ap- 
gravate the gloomjr nature of those reflexions. It 
was notorious that many individuals of the 
Council had condemned the revolution as a breach 
of subsisting engagements, and these persons 
pertinaciously declined the presents with which 
the new Nabob would have purchased their good 
•will. They were regarded, consequently, by 
Cossim Ah as Ins enemies j and the Biitish al- 
liance, from Its involving so much of hostile feel- 
ing, seemed to him the more worthy of mistrust. 
Hia insecurity also, as it was' somewhat increased 
in fact, so, probably, was much increased in his 
O'wn apprehension, by the circmnstance that the 
deposed Nabob not only had obtained from the 
humanity of the Biitish, personal safety and a con- 
vement asylum, but lesided at the very seat and 
under the immediate eye of the Calcutta govern- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding these feelings, and though 
Cessna Alt was able and a man of business, it 
would seem as if he was of too timid a nature 



gratuitously to meditate a bold struggle for iude- 
pendence. Yet he early took measures which it 
is difficult to interpiet iii any other manner than 
as contingent precautions against the necessity of 
such a pioceedmg. Dismissing the troops who 
had served under his predecessor, he, at consi- 
derable expense, formed and disciphned a new 
and powerful army, officered chiefly by Moguls. 
Of this measure, as the British were pledged to 
the protection of the country, tlie object could 
not but be suspicious. He, at the same time, in- 
stituted, in vaiiouspaits of his dominions, manu- 
factories of firelocks, and with great pains collect- 
ed an exceUect tram of artilleiy. He removed 
the seat of his own residence from Moorshedahad 
to Monghir, a fortified place, farther distant, by 
two bundled miles, from Calcutta, and so situated 
as to command the communication between the 
pi evinces of Behar and Bengal ; and this place he 
strengthened with additional works. Above all, 
he laboured to impiove the state of his treasury, 
collecting, with great dihgence, an exorbitantly 
enhanced revenue. 

The difficulty, and delicacy of the circumstance^ 
in which the Nabob and the Bntish government 
were now mutually placed, peculiarly demanded 
the exercise of judgment aud discretion on the 
part of the latter. ' Unfortunately, the very same 
ciicumstances lendeied the exercise of such judg- 
ment, and chscretion peculiarly difficult to many 
jDfiembers of that government. Totally disapprove 
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ijag the revojution, and highly incensed against 
the select comnuttee and the new Nabob, who 
weie the authors of it,*the opposing members of 
council had yet expressed their resolution that no 
pai't of then subsequent proceedings with respect 
to the Nabob should take any colour of unfavour- 
ableness from then declared disapprobation of the 
measures which had exalted him to the musnud. 
No probable reason can be given for doubting the 
sincerity of this profession ^ but it was one not 
easy of fulfilment amidst the mutating agitations 
of a discordant political body. The members al- 
luded to entirely dissented from the views on 
which Mr. Vansittart had proceeded in forming 
the connexion with- the new Nabob. They be- 
heved, also, that the Nabob would ever be doubt- 
ful of a fidelity which had m vain been phghted to 
his predecessoi. Under this' double prejudice, 
they regarded the acts of their governor with evi-^ 
dent jealousy, those of the Nabob with eq^Uy 
manifest snspiciota; and it is notorious that the 
apprehensions, both of jealousy and of suspicion, 
where they are discovered, tend to veiify them- 
selves. 

The operation of these various feelings on both 
sides soon produced visible efiects. 

' Ramnarram, the vice-nabob of Behar, had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the Nabob, by his de- 
lay, as was alleged, or evasion, in the remittance 
of the revenues of that province. Other motives, 
however,- arc assigned for the dislike which he had 
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incurred j how truly, it is haid to say. He had 
acquired great wealth j and it was the pohdy of 
the Nabob to amass wealth as much as possible: 
He was strongly attached to the English, to whoni 
indeed he owed his dignity, having been guaran- 
teed in office by Clive soon after the accession of 
Meer Jaffier ; and his ranici opulence, and abdity, 
eonfened on his fnendship a great value. Early 
in the year 1761,' Cossim Ali repaired to Patna, 
where Ramnarram held his residence,, with a pro- 
fessed view of calling that officei to account. The 
Vice-nabob ffist solicited the piotection of Major 
Cainac, who then commanded the Biitish army at 
Patna, and soon afterwards that of the celebrated 
Colonel Eyre Coote, who had superseded Caraaci 
Both these officers were men of the most honor* 
able minds, but of tempers somewhat warm. They 
had, besides, condemned the elevation of Cossini 
Ah; and this ciicumstance the Nabob knew. 
They now urged, however, with some reason, 
that the Btitish honor had been committed on the 
protection of Ramnarram, by an act pnoi to the 
treaty with Cossim Ah ; and they refused to pen- . 
mit the dismissal of the vice-nabob from his station. 
They hkewise tendered to both sides the British 
mediation. Pci haps they would have done well if, 
whole they protected Raannairam, they had, by 
peremptory means, enfoiced on him the produc- 
tion of his accounts. , The British could not in- 
tend tn guarantee in his office any subordinate 
functionary of a government which hikewise they 
9 
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guaranteed, excepting while he should discharge 
his duty. Insuring the one party against the dis- 
pleasure of his master, they weie bound to insure 
the other against the disobedience of his servant. 

The Nabob lesented the pertinacity of the 
Bntjsh officers ; and not the less, when some large 
piesents of money, with which he attempted to 
van then fiiendship, were peremptorily rejected. 
The dispute was aggravated by mutual jealousy, 
and fomented by the impertinent or mahgnant 
pfficiousness of inteiested natives ; till, at length, 
the complaints of Cossim induced the Governor of 
Calcutta, and the majority of his council, to recal 
Colonel Coote and Major Carnac, together with a 
great part of the army. Ramnariam was, in 
effect, delivered up to the Nabob ; yet not without 
earnest sohcitations on the part of the Calcutta 
government, that he might be treated with lemty. 
The Nabob, however, though he spared the hfe of 
]hi8 victim, deprived him of his riches, and threw 
him into confinement. This transaction, on the 
whole, greatly augmented the political strength of 
Cossim All. 

Differences of a still more serious nature shortly 
arose, on a ground altogether distinct. ^ 

The pJnrmaun oi grant which, as has been "re- 
lated in the first chapter, the Company had obtained 
from the Mogul court in 1717) and which was, m 
fact, considered as their great charter, conferred 
#^%thpir trade the privilege of an entire exemption 
. ifi'ot&'the payment of customs in the provinces of 
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Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. This exemption at- 
taclied to all goods passing through the country- 
under the dushich or passport, of the Company. 
The dustuck, therefore, was permitted to cover, 
in their tiansit through the country, not merely 
merchandizes belonging to the Company, but also 
such goods of export -or import as belonged to 
individuals in their service who were concerned 
in the maritime trade between the countries washed 
by the Indian ocean. The English weie disposed, 
howevei, to put a still larger construction on their 
patent. The Company had abandoned the inland 
or home trade of the country to their servants. 
By the servants it was contended that the patent 
included the inland no less than the maiitune 
trade, and that the dustuck ought to shelter, not 
only private articles in transit to or fiom the sea 
coast, but also those in circulation within the pro- 
vinces. The terms of the grant aie, peihaps, of 
sufficient extent to bear this constnicLion, but 
they cannot have been so intended,* and, in 
effect, by the Nabob then governing Bengal, Ma- 
homet Jaffier, the construction was wholly disal- 
lowed and resisted. British individuals, accoid- 
ingly, were deterred fiom any considerable inteiv 


* Orme relates, it does not appear on what authority, that the 
icapenal minister, by whose good offices chiefly the phirmaun 
had been pbtained, expressly disclaimed the construction inques. 
lion.— -Hist, hooit u. 



ference in the inland trade by the exactions to 
which It was subject. ^ 

The treaty formed with Surajah Dowla in 1757> 
and, in commercial points, confiiraed by those 
made with his successois at their lespective acces- 
sions, secured to the Company all the immunities 
granted by the impeiial phirmann. It stipulated 
also, that ‘^aU goods, belonging to the Enghsh 
<< Company, and having their dustuck, should pass 
fieely, by land or watei, in Bengal, Behar, and 
** Onssa, without paying any duty or fees of any 
« kind whatsoever.” Possibly this provision 
might be intended only as a paiaphrase of the 
imperial giant ; but the woids are of the laigest 
and most unquahfied land, and might without 
force be considered as fully bestowing on the 
Company that immunity which the phiimaun, , in 
the accept$,tion at least of the provincial governors* 
had, hitherto withheld. "When, therefore, on the 
pi^^osperous consummation of the first revolution, 
increased wealth and influence of the servants 
of die Company both induced and enabled them 
to embark in various hues of the inland trade, they 
claimed the right of trading duty-free, with the 
exception (and this they but (louhtfu4yconce4e.d) 
,of some few branches of tiaffic ^ch it had 
been customary with the country government to 
]^Jace under pecuhar restrictions. Their partici- 
in the country trade was still farther 
cre?fi^f d by the treaty with Cossim Ali, which gam. 



tljem an increase of territory; and with it they 
discovered an increased inchnation to interpret 
their privileges with the utmost possible latitude. 

In addition to the commercial rights before 
mentioned, the phirmaun had invested the Com-» 
pany with other powers highly important to their 
copimeicei The officers of the native govern^ 
ment were to compel the payment of debts owing 
to them from the tiaderS or weavers of the coUn- 
tiy, to protect against oppression the native 
agents in their employ, and to dehver up to them 
any of then servants who, being indebted to 
them, should have run away. The phirmaun 
also exempted, the agents and servants of the 
Company ftom certain fines usually levjed by the 
native pohce for intoxication, or other petty mis^ 
demeanours. On these advantages, as on the 
rest, the Enghsh, in the course of time, pre^ 
sumed, They deduced from the phirmaun a pri- 
vilege of enforcing justice, purely by their own 
authority, over all the natives in their regular 
employ^ and, at the same time, of protecting 
those natives fiom the judicial cognizance of the 
native courts. These claims were plainly exces- 
sive ; but they originated iii a well warranted dis- 
ti’ust of the pubhc officers, whether fiscal or judi- 
cial, employed by the native government. 

The exemption of Europeans from duties paid 
by the native inland merchants gave the former, 
to the extent of their means and capital, a mono,i 
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poly which was not less invidious than it appeared 
unjust. At the same time, the state suffered from 
that exemption, in the diminished amount of its 
receipts. Still greater evils, however, flowed, iiot 
necessaiily perhaps, yet m point of fact, from the 
union of privilege and power which the British 
possessed, as being in a great measure fiee, on the 
one hand, fiom the charge of customs, on the 
other, from the authoiity of the native tribu- 
nals in commercial matters. The numerous na- 
tives whom they employed as their agents, or, 
according to the style of the country, as their 
gomastdihs, in the district ti'ade, presuming on the 
nghtS and the general ascendancy of the Bntish 
name, treated the officers of the Nabob with inso- 
lence, and the people with injustice and oppres- 
sion.. In the vicinity of the seat of government, 
or of any the Bntish factories, tliis abtise was 
Oahsidmbly checked. In remote quarteis, it 
bUokfe out into the utmost licentiousness, and, bad 
as it was, opened ihe way for an abuse still worse, 
Thi^ was, that many natives, wholly unconnected 
with the British, availed themselves of a pretended 
privilege. Marching or navigating^ thuoughithe 
districts, preceded by the English flag, and accom- 
panied by bodies of retainers in the sepoy habit, 
they with impunity committed outrages on a popu- 
nation too timid and ignorant to challenge the 
osteitihle ensigns of an authority held in tlie most 
profound'reverence. 
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disoiders were in existence when Cossirfl 
All ascended the inusnud ; and he could not but 
contemplate them with great dissatisfaction, as in- 
juriousj both to his digmty, and to one mam re* 
sniuce of his dignity, his levenue. Immediately 
as he found himself fiim in his government, he 
seems to have determined on the abolition of those 
inland . immunities from which the disorders le* 
feried to had taken then rise. The resolution was 
natural, and appeals also to have beien just. Yet, 
as the use of the immumties had notoiiously been 
tolerated under the pieceding administration, as it 
wanted not the apparent sanction of ancient and 
esteemed chartacs^and as it deeply implicated the 
personal interests of seveial Bntish gentlemen^ the 
projected measure reqmred gfeat dehcacy of ma- 
nagement. It should have been the result of an 
understanding with the Bntish government j and, 
at all events, so much delay was necessary as 
might suffice for the winding up of existing con- 
cerns. Cossira .All, however, after a few com- 
plaints, but without any distinct notice of his pur- 
pose, issued instructions to his officers, disallowing 
the piotecting influence of the dustuck with re- 
spect to the inland trade. It appears, also, that 
he recalled hcences granted by himself, permitting 
individual Europeans to trade m the commodities 
generally interdicted. The orders issued by him 
to this ©fleet were executed with so much iigour, 
that even the old and legitimate trade of the Com<^ 
8 - 1 ? 



jpany became inveived ia vexatious scrutinies and 
obstructions. 

Even vie-vved in itself, this measure wore an as-* 
^ect of decision and authority, which, to many 
members of the Calcutta council, could not, m 
their present temper, be very agreeable. But it 
was by no means a merely barren insult. The sud- 
denness of the blow proved, to not a few of the 
British gentlemen, extremely detrimental; to some, 
it IS said, all but ruinouSk The pre-existmg jea- 
lousies were inflamed into t-i^e ; and loud coin- 
jilamts assailed the presidency from the different 
factories. 

Mr. Vansittart peiceived the necessity of a stie- 
nuous endeavour to adjust, once foi all, this com- 
plicated and painful subject, and imagined that he 
could best effect hfe ofcject by means of -a personal 
int€arview i5S|th the Kahob. In this idea the coun- 
acquiesced, but at the same tune Withheld from 
inm the power of definitively binding th^ by any 
Ijreaty which he should negotiate. The governor, 
theiefore, accompamedby Mr. Hastings, repaired 
to the new residence of the Nabob at Monghir, ih 
December 1762. The uesult -of the visiife’. was a 
provisional tieaty, commonly fcnown. under the 
name of the Monghir tieaty. By this instrument 
it was conceded, tliat the authority of the passport 
j^Ould be confined to the trade of export or ira- 
poi^ ,and that, in the inland, trade, the British 
longer possess any exclusive privilege. 
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At tKe same titne, the fate of the duties chargeable 
on British goods was expressly fixed, and at what 
seemed to Messrs. Vansittart and Hastings a mo- 
derate amount. It Was farther conceded that the 
gomastahs, or native agents, of the English, should 
be deprived of the judicial powei, aii well as the 
pnvdege of person, which they had enjoyed oi as- 
sumed, and that, in future, they should, when ag- 
grieved, prefer their suit, and when themselves 
complained of, should be amenable, to the native 
magistrates of the country. 

These concessions appeal to have been m them- 
selves jus| ; but it could scarcely be expected that 
they wo^^-ilBd a sanction ba the irritated feelings 

the eouncd : and, in ejfect, the provisional 
treaty, although vindicated by Mi. Vansittait in 
dispatches written with equal temper and ability, 
was rejected by the majority of that body. 

The Nabob had been very distinctly apprised 
that the engagements contracted by the governor 
were invalid untd ratified by the board at Calcutta. 
Even- had the treaty been definitively settled, some 
interval should have been allowed for the termi- 
nation of the trafiSc of which it prohibited the con- 
tinuance j yet na sooner had it -received the sig- 
nature of Mr. Vansittart at Monghir, than Cos- 
aim Ali put it into fiill execution. Orders, con- 
■ferraable to its provisions, were dispatched in eveiy 
direction, and, like the similar injunctions befoie 
issued, were obeyed with unsparing exactness, In- 
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deed, the officers of the Nabob appear to have per'.^ 
suaded themselves that the downfal of the En- 
glish ascendancy, and the unquahfied tiiumph of 
the Mussulman standard, weie at hand. With 
what insolence some of these mimsters demeaned 
themselves on the occasion, may appeal from the 
manner in winch Mahomed Ah, a distingmshed 
individual of their number, addi esses one of his 
subordinates on the subject of the Europeans en- 
gaged in trade at Luckipoor, “ It behoves youy 
“ with the utmost dispatch, to repair thither im- 
” mediately, and blockade the passages for going 
“ in and coming out on aU sides of Luckipoor, 
« and that a soul does not escape. Of those who 
** claim the Enghsh protection and make use of 
« their name, take two oi three and crucify them, 
« and seize their houses and ^eotsv Lay hold 
« of then wivQ| and children, and send them 
“ straightway to me. Be sure not to fail in this 
“ respect,' His Excellency having honoured me 
»* with his orders to this puipose.” The writer 
aftei-wards adds, “ You will take extraordinary 
“ good care of the Europeans at Luckipoor, that 
“ they get no intelligence from any of their de'r 
“ pendents, either by land or water; and for- se- 
“ -cunty, you will send two hundred men, with 
“ a, commander whom you can rely upon, ahd di^ 
“ teot above all things, to be- ready for ao 
“ tioii%th, night and day.”* 

* Letter j^om Maljomtoed AK, Vansitt. Nai Vol in p 137. 
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When the new and aggravated complaints 
which these fresh vexations inevitably excited 
reached Calcutta, the members of council sta- 
tioned in that city, deeming the attendance of a 
full boaid requisite, summoned to their assistance 
the chiefs of the subordinate factories. By the 
geneial assembly thus formed, it was resolved 
that a deputation of then number, consisting of 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, should wait on the Na- 
bob. They weie formally to represent that the 
provisional tieaty was disapproved by the council, 
and therefore void. They were to assert, on the 
part of the Company and their servants, the right, 
by the imp^ri# phirmaun, to a complete immu- 
nity fiom duties; but to admit, as a matter of 
favour to the Nabob, a small impost on salt. 
They were also to propose certain other condi- 
tions, with a view of composing the existing dis- 
putes. 

Before thi^ deputation could leave Calcutta, in- 
telligence arrived that the Nabob, whom the pre- 
sidency had already mfoimed by letter of the 
rescission of the treaty, had resorted to a n&W 
step for the accomphshment of his mam object. 
He had abolished, throughout the provmces, the 
payment of all customs for two yeais. The' con, 
sequence of this act was, that even the privileges 
eiyoyed with xespect to articles of foreign con- 
sumption, whethei by the servants of the Com- 
pany or by the Company themselves, were vir- 
tually' annihilated. Those privileges, however. 
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weje of unquestioned antiquity; both the dnginal 
acquisition, and tlie subsequent confirmations of 
them had not been obtained without the retutn of 
valuable equivalents, and they chiefly subsisted 
at the expense, rathei of othei foreign residents* 
than of the natives, who have always been noto- 
riously disinclined to the peisonal piosecution of 
foreign coinmeice. The Nabob had before inti- 
mated to Mr. Vansittait that tins might be an ex- 
pedient measure, and had been dissuaded from it 
by that gentleman. His recourse to it, at the 
period under consideration* without previous no- 
tice or conference, was, at the best, a very in- 
temperate proceeding ; and it piovoked conduct 
equally mtempeiate on the part of the council* 
the deputation being instructed not to negotiate 
respecting the xaeasiire;. but pefenapitoBrly to de- 
mand/that be revoked. 

Whale Messrs. Amyatt and Hay were yet on 
thfei¥' jouaney to Mongbxr, the animosities between 
the two govermnents underwent farther aggi ova- 
tion. The Biitish, having long m vain solicited 
the Nabob for redress against the intolerable op- 
pressions, or rather hostilities* committed by fas 
officer Mahomed Ah, whose name has ah'eady 
bwn mentioned, resolved to treat that person as 
sm&tmmy. He was, therefoie*. conducted to Cal- 
ete^^mder arrest , and this circumstance excited 
the iuffignation of the Nabob. On the other 
hand, summoned to Monghu, and 

(gmfined in that city, Juggutseet and his brother, 
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two Hindoo bankers of the fiist credit and opu- 
lence, who had long been distinguished for their 
attachment to the English. To these men, Cos- 
sim All professed no enmity j but affected a desire 
of profiting by their counsel in matters of govern- 
ment 5 a plea, by which no man could be deceived. 

Besides these causes of contention, others arose 
fi'oin the jealousies between the Enghsh factory 
and troops at Patna, and the forces of the Nabob 
stationed in the fort of that city. It will be ob- 
served that Patna is about a bundled miles be- 
yond Monghir, being at the distance of thiee 
bundled and forty fiom Calcutta. Mr. Ellis, the 
clnef of the factory, having disapproved of the 
revolution’, #as considered by the Nabob as an 
enemy, and had been, probably on that accownt* 
treated by him with slight. The resentment, per- 
haps, which this treatment had excited m a very 
irascible mind, acting on strong previous suspi- 
cions, rendered the chief credulous of every re- 
port ©r surmise to the disadvantage of the Nabob- 
Mr. Vansittai't, indeed, delibeiately ascribes to* 
Mr. Elhs a fbimed design of effecting a bieaeh be- 
tween Cossim Ali and the Calcutta council. It is 
not easy to divine any rational nmtive which could 
suggest such a plan to Mr. Ellis ; but, if hfe really 
formed It, he had’ ampJe reason, m the sequel, to 
repent his officiousness. The Nabob, m the mean 
thne, and the officer who commanded his forces^ 
at Patna, seem fuUy to have returned the dislike 
and prejudice of Mr* Elhs. Tile feelings of the 
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lief and. of the native commander extended 
lemselves to their respective dependents, be- 
^een whom every day produced fiesh scenes of 
rangling and distm'bance. 

Tlie deputies, having arrived at Monghir, were 
[mitted to an mteiview with the Nabob on the 
ith of May, 1763 , and this conference was foi- 
sted by otheis, in the couise of which they fully 
plained the views and demands of the Calcutta 
vernment. How far, at this period, Cossim 
1 definitively expected or meditated a speedy 
pture with the British, cannot bp known. The 
aspect, however, of peace, did not as yet seem 
sperate. The language of the Nabob, though 
once evasive and resentful, appears to have dis- 
i^ered more of an unmanaged and indetermi- 
ie peevishness than of an ominous reserve. On 
j other side, Mr. Amyatt, the principal deputy^ 
allowed, even by his political adversaiies, to 
;e possessed a nuld and modeiate mind }* and, 
bough, at the outset, the deputies held a strain 
Sciently peremptory, they somewhat softened 
m their sternness m the couise of the nego- 
tion. 

A.t this period an occurrence took place which 
y perhaps be numbered among those trivial ac.. 
cuts that, in critical and niqely balanced con- 
ctures, ftequently produce a poweiful effect on 
nau j^rs. Some boats, which had been dial* 


^ Nam Vol. a Ji. 195, 
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patched from the presidency two months before, 
with arms for the British force at Patna, appeared 
passing by Monghii. The coincidence of these 
indications of eqmpment with the jealousy which 
the Nabob entertained of the Patna force, fevered 
his mind almost past hope of recovery. In spite 
of the earnest and reiterated expostulations of 
Mr. Amyatt, he detained the arms. He now in- 
sisted also, as a prehminary to farther negotia- 
tion, that the Patna army should be lemoved, 
either to the seat of his own residence, or to Cal- 
cutta, and that aU the other Briiish detachments 
stationed in the country should likewise be with- 
drawn. In one of his letters, indeed, he inti- 
mated a willingness to accept, as an alternative, 
the recal of Mr. Ellis from Patna, and the substi- 
tution of some more moderate chief. But his 
general tone was fern and without exception ;' 
steadily demanding the removal of the army; aa 
the first step to a restoration of friendship. 

For the council to concede this point, in their 
present uncertainty respecting the designs of the^ 
Nabob, was hardly practicable ; but, what seems 
to have been stiU more unfortunate, the very de- 
mand converted that uncertainty into a conviction 
of the worst. Messrs. Amyatt and Hay them- 
selves signified to the presidency that Cossim Ah 
had manifestly resolved on war. The whole coun- 
try now breathed confused sounds of appioaching* 
tumult, havoc, and change. No rumour, however 
preposterous, coUld be circulated respecting the in- 



tentions of either paity, which was not eagerly be- 
lieved by the othei j and every imperfect oi inci- 
pient appeaiance of concihation was exiiltingly 
noted only as a detected effort at gaining time. 

The position of the factory and aimy at Patna 
was somewhat critical ; for Monghir exactly intei- 
cepted then communication with Calcutta. The 
gentlemen, tlieiefoie, of the factory, had earnestly 
solicited fiom the presidency, a disci etional autho- 
rity to seize the fort whenevei they should per- 
ceive hostilities to be actually commencing. Other- 
wise^ as they alleged, both the army and the factory 
might be destroyed by the Nabob , or, even if 
die army should retire and be able to make heady 
numbers of Bntish, whom sickness or other impe- 
diments confined to the town, would be left to the 
mercy of the hostile tioops. The piesidency ac- 
cordingly, but undei the dissent of the governor 
and Mr. Hastmgs, aimed the factory with the re- 
quired power. 

In the midst of these fears dnd preparations, 
and to the smprise of the Biitish, the Nabob, on 
the 19th of June, consented to release the boats of 
arms, and invited a renewal of negotiation. How 
fai the invitation was sincere cannot easily be de- 
termined , but it does not 'seem improbable tba| 
the Nabob 1 eally wavered, Tlie prospect of peace*’ 
however, proved only momentary. The evident 
demonslirations, Cossim Ah declaredi of a hostile 
purpose on the part of the British force at Patna, 
changed hi& intention j and what known of 
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{He inlemp6rance and rashness of the proceedings 
of Mr. Elhs gave sufficient plausibihty to this ac- 
count. He, therefoie, peisi&ted in the detention 
of the aims, but peiinitted Mi. Ainyatt, under a 
safe conduct, to leave Monghii for Calcutta, while 
Ml. Hay was retained professedly as a hostage for 
the safety of such of his own officers as were m 
the hands of the British. At the same tune, he 
moved some leinforceraents to Patna; but he 
made no declaration of war. 

The dismissal of Mi. Amyatt had been an- 
, nounced by the Nabob, but had scaicely taken 
.place, when hostilities commenced. In the night 
of the 24th of June, the British troops at Patna 
enteied and took possession of the fort by sur- 
prise. This proceeding, the gentlemen who im- 
mediately directed it were never afterwards in a 
situation to explain. It was piobably adopted un- 
der the idea that wai had viitually been declared, 
and that the safety of the troops depended on their 
anticipating attack ; but neither the one conside- 
ration noi the othei seems effectually to screen it 
against seveie lepiehension. Self-preservation, 
though the first, is not the only law of nature, and 
can be allowed an exclusive, jurisdiction only ih 
the last extremity. That ,the British at Patna 
were reduced to a position of this nature, does not 
appeal. The strength of the detachment gave 
them a fair security against utter defeat, and 
would probably, at the wolst, sustain them till the' 
jirrival of assistance. There was no reason tp« 
T 
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believe that the British confined in the town would 
undergo any worse fate than the lot, common to 
w'ar, of a tempoiaiy iinpiisonment. Undei any 
circumstances, however, except of palpable neces- 
sity, the measuie was plainly calculated to pro- 
duce the utmost mischief. It tended to legitimate 
the pievious suspicions of the Nabob, however 
unwaii anted. It aflToided at least a pretext for 
accusations against the English, not only of ag- 
gression but of tieacheiy. Yet it derives some 
paUiation, like the other unfortunate acts com- 
mitted on both sides during tliis quarrel, from the 
common state of difficulty and excitement in which 
the parties were placed , and, whatever discredit 
it might throw on the English cause, Cossim Ah, 
by his subsequent violences, effectually tiansfened 
to his own. 

On the noon of the day after the seiziu'e of the 
fort of Patna, the Biitish troops being dispersed 
through the town, the fort was in tiun surprised 
by those of the Nabob. The gentlemen of the 
factory, and the lemains of the Biitish aimy, re- 
tired across the Ganges ; but were puisued, and 
destioyed or taken pnsoneis, Mi. Elhs being in 
the number of the latter. The news of this event 
quickly flew to Calcutta , and, indeed, the Nabob 
himself announced it to the presidency, m a letter- 
replete with the bitterest expiessions of sarcasm 
and scorn. “ When I requested of you (he said) 
“ two or three hundred muskets laden in boats, 
“ you would not consent to it. This unhappy 
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"* man (Mi. EllisX in consequence of fifs in\^ar(I 
“ fiiendship, favoured me, in this fray and slaugh- 
“ ter, with all the muslcets and cannon of his 
“ army, and is liimself lelieved and eased from 
“ Ins bmthen.” 

About the same time with this annunciation, ar- 
rived intelhgence of a stdl more painful nature. 
Ml. Amyatt, on his journey to Calcutta, was at- 
tacked neai Moorshedabad by a foice belonging 
to the Nabob, and, together with several of the 
gentlemen and servants that formed his suite, bar- 
barously murdered. It appeared also that the fac- 
toiy at Cossimbazar was invested by a body of 
troops , and, in effect,- the place was' taken be- 
fore it could be relieved, and the gentlemen at- 
tached to it carried prisoners to Monghit. Cossini 
Ali afterwards affected to disown the murder of Mr. 
Amyatt , but his concern in it is incontestably proved 
by many circumstances, and not least by the subse- 
quent impumty of the persons who, being m his 
service, had thus atrociously violated a safe-con- 
duct granted by himself. Indeed Mr. Vansittart 
allows that the act came from the Nabob, and, 
with great appearance of probabrhty, supposes it 
to have been committed in retaliation foi the sur- 
prise of Patna by Mr. Ellis. It was an act, how- 
ever, which evidently tended to preclude all ac- 
commodation between the two governments. 

The first accounts of actual war had suggested 
to the council the propriety of a lestoration of the 
exmabob, Meei Jaffier, to the dignity from i;\^Hich’ 
t 2 



lie had been, as the majority of them thought, un*> 
justly degraded. Considerable progiess had al- 
ready been made in the prelimmanes to the ful- 
filment of this resolution ; and the ciuelties of 
which Cossim Ah was gmlty induced the Boaid 
to proclaim their purpose without delay. As a 
condition of his leinstatement, Meer Jaffiei con- 
sented to cede to the Company the distncts, al- 
ready granted them by Cossim, of Biudwan, Mid- 
napoie, and Chittagong j and also to accoid to 
them those commercial piivdeges which Cossim 
had withheld, or lathei withdrawn. It does not 
appear that any presents weie promised by Jaflfiier 
on this occasion, or were afterwards given. 

On tire 7 th July 1768, Meer Jaflier was pro- 
claimed Subahdar of the three provinces ; and, on 
the following day, this proclamation received the 
signatures of the governor and Mi. Hastings, 
both of whom had hitherto dechned to partici- 
pate in the lestitution of the ex-nabob. The 
British government also declai'ed war against Cos- 
sim All. 

Although the government had adopted some 
precautionary measures against the contingency of 
a ruptuie with Cossim All,' they commenced the 
war under great disadvantages. The disaster at 
Patna had deprived them of a consideiable portion 
of their force; they were deficient m money, 
draught-buUocks, boats,' and other articles of 
eqmpment; and the prevalence of the peiiodical 
rains, which had now set in, rendered the march- 
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mg of troops extremely difficult. The tieasure$ 
of Cossim All were full j and his army not only 
supenoi, in point of disciphne and equipment, to 
most Indian aimies,* but also flushed with the 
success of its fiist operations. Yet the militaiy 
history of India records no campaign which was 
more uniformly victorious on the part of the Bn* 
tish, than that which ensued. 

On the 19th of July, the British force, com- 
manded by Majoi Adams, and consisting of about 
seven bundled Euiopeans and between two and 
three thousand Sepoys, totally defeated a large 
body of the enemy under one of the generals of 
Cossim All, half way between Calcutta and Moor- 
Shedabad. On the 24th, they- stonned some en- 
trenchments elected near Moorshedabad, and 
gained possession of that city, together with fifty' 
pieces of cannon. StiU lapidly advancing, they, 
on the 2d of August, encounteied, on the plain 
of Geriah neai the Cossiinbazar nver, the whole 
of the hostile foice then subsisting in the lower 
part of Bengal. It was composed of about fif- 
teen thousand black cavaliy and ten thousand re- 
gulaily disciplined SepoyS, with seventeen pieces 
ef cannon, woiked by a himdred and seventy JEu» 
topeans. Aftei an obstinate contest of four hours, 
in which the fortune 6f the enemy seemed at first 
to prevail, they were completely routed, abandon-. 

T 3 

, * See Ma^oi William Giant’s evidence befoie the Committee 
of the Honse of Commons m 1773. 
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ing their cannon and a hundied and fifty boats 
laden with grain and stores. By the 11th, Major 
Adams, whose ultiinate object was to proceed 
against Cossira Ah himself, then ju the Behar pro- 
vince, had leached the foit of Oiidannlla, situated 
between the chain of Rajamahal hills and the 
(Granges, a place difficult of access by natuie, 
and defended by a bundled pieces of cannon. 
Having amused the enemy by false approaches, 
Majoi Adams, in spite of an obstinate resistance, 
koimed the foit on the 5th of September, possess- 
ing himself of the cannon of the enemy, and 
making prisoners a thousand of then cavaliy. 

Cossim All was now at Monghii, whence, as 
from an eminence, he beheld the nun of his for- 
tunes, in the destiuction of his armies, and the 
exaltation of a hated i ival. Monghir, indeed, pos- 
sessed uncommon advantages in point of atiength: 
yet it could furnish, he peiceived, no effectual 
baiiiei against the disciplined valour of tlie Bri- 
tish troops, under the enterprising and able con- 
duct of then commander. Might, therefoie, seem- 
ed the only remaining lesource *, but he resolved, 
before his departure, to darken and embitter that 
triumph which he could not pi event. Cossim Ali, 
for a native of Hindostan, had in no instance m- 
curied the imputation of a cruel or sanguinary 
temper, untd passion, perhaps, lather than ma- 
hgnity, burned him into the murder of Mr. 
Amyatt. But accumulated resentments, ruined 
ambition, and extinguished hope, appear now to 
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have involved hia mind in a daikness which, lay- 
ing asleep eveiy bettex feeling, left it open only to 
the lavages of feiocity and levenge. In pnson at 
Monghir, thcie were still those unfoitunate Hin- 
doos who had incuired liis marked indignation by 
then friendship towards the English. These he 
lesolved on saciificingto his own evil fate. Rajah 
Ramnarrain, theiefoie, with ten of Ins relatives, 
some of them persons of distinction, was publicly 
put to death. With him was joined another Hin- 
doo, equally eminent, Rajabullub, once the fa- 
vouied competitoi of Ramnaiiain at court, but 
whom similai jealousies (as it seems probable) had 
devoted to the same confinement. The two Sects, 
the bankers befoie mentioned, weie also murder- 
ed, and their bodies exposed to beasts and buds of 
piey, under a guard, lest they should be burned 
according to the rites of the Hindoo leligion, 
Having perpetiated these baibaiities, the Nabob 
fled to Patna. 

The powei of consummating a still moie teiiibltf 
tiagedy yet lemained. Fiom Patna, Cossim Ah, 
on the 9th of September, dispatched a letter to 
Majoi Adams, then on his inaich towards Mon- 
ghii, containing, among others, the following ex- 
pressions. “ If you are resolved to proceed in 
“ this business, know for a certainty that I will 
“ cut off the heads of Mi. Elhs and the lest of 

youi chiefs, and send them to you.” The Bri- 
tish piisoneis at this time in his hands consisted of 
fifty gentlemen, civil and mihtaiy, and a hundred 
T 4 
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|)ersons of lower rank. Tlie communication might 
be designed only to intimidate, yet Major Adams, 
on the receipt of it, conveyed a letter to Messis. 
Ellis and Hay, earnestly enti eating that they 
would, at any price, purchase then liheity fiom 
their keepeis. Whatevei eiiois those gentlemen 
might pi eviously have committed in the comse of 
these afikiis, whatever selfishness oi piecipitancy 
they might have evinced, then magnanimity in 
this seveie exigence redeemed. In answer to the 
British commander, they signified that then es- 
cape was impossible, but at the same time desiied 
him on no account to suspend the piogiess of the 
Biitish arms, as they weie perfectly resigned to 
then fate. Majoi Adams, however, and likewise 
Mr. Vansittart, to whom the dispatch of the Na- 
bob had been tiansmitted fiom the aimy, imme- 
diately addiessed Cossnn Ah in letters depreca- 
tory of the threatened cruelty } each using such 
language as he deemed most likely to prove effec- 
tual • the civil chief, that of the most solemn and 
forcible remonstrance 5 the soldiei, that of the 
mostdieadful menaces. 

' Menace and remonstiance were alilce lost on the 
unhearmg madness of levenge and despair. On 
the 5th of Octobei, 17C3, the thieatened massacie 
took place, the immediate peipetiation of it being 
delegated by Cossnn Ah to Sumioo, a Geiman, 
who had deseited tlie. British service for that of 
the Nabob. This ruffian suiiounded with an 
armed force the house in which the EurupeanS 
were confined, Messis, Ellis, liay, Lushmgton, 
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and six other gentlemen, were selected as the first 
victims, and, being conducted into a little outer 
squaie, were in the most inhuman manner mangled 
and cut into pieces, aftei which then remains weie 
promiscuously cast into a well. Next, the main 
body of the Europeans was .collected in a larger 
square; and the sepoys, having filed at them, 
rushed m on them and cut them into pieces with 
every circumstance of ciuelty. Tlien they also’ 
weie thiown into a well. The only person spared 
was Ml. FuJlaiton, a surgeon, who, possibly, owed 
his life to the respect entei tamed for his piofession. 
Six days afterwaids, seven othei gentlemen, who 
had been confined sepaiately from the lest, were 
in their tum butchered hke then brethren. 

The Biitish army gamed possession of Monghir, 
in the beginning of Octobei, by capitulation ; 
and of Patna, on the 6th of Novembei, by storm. 
Some weeks befoie the latter event, Cossim Ali 
had, hke an evil demon, taken flight from the 
scene of his atrocities. Eaily m the following 
month, he escaped into the dominions of Sujah 
Dowla, the Nabob of Oude, carrying with him 
the shatteied lemnants of his aimy, and a sum of' 
treasuie winch, in money and jewels, is reported 
to have exceeded the value of two miUions steihng. 
Not an individual now lemained for hun m aims, 
throughout the thiee provinces. 

' Such seems the impartial account of the event 
which has been called the tlurd revolution effected 
by the English in Bengal , althovigh, if phraseo- 
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logy of that sort must be applied to it, it might 
rather take the name of a countei -revolution. 
Piom the account given, it may peihaps appear 
that, though all parties were to blame in tlie tians- 
action, yet, excepting perhaps the seizure of 
Patna by Mi. EUis, and the tenible retaliatory 
measuies of Cossim Ali, none were to blame 
seveiely. Then errors weie those of men acting 
under great difficulties, but with no veiy culpable 
intention. It may appeal farther that, wlule the 
probability of this tlurd revolution was unavoidably 
involved in the occuiience of the second, the 
authors of the second are not theiefoie to be 
weighed down with the responsibility of the thud. 
Poi the former change was effected by one paity 
in the British governmentj the latter, so fai as the 
suspicions and irritability of the Qalcutta council 
led the way to it, by another. The unfortunate 
result of the exaltation of Cossim Ah was certainly 
a natural lesult; yet it might, peihaps, have been 
prevented, had the subsequent tiansactions of the 
British government with that punce been con- 
ducted by the uncontiouled management of the 
distinguished persons who placed him on the mus-i 
nud. The uncommon good sense, indeed, as well 
as the moderation and the liberality, evinced by 
Mr. Vansittart duimg those transactions, seeul 
fully to have expiated the onginal fault of changing 
the government, a fault into which he had pro^ 
bahly been betrayed by a too easy acquiescence in 
the views of his provisional predecessor. On tit© 



other hand, wliile we condemn the more vulgar 
tempers and quahties exhibited by most of his 
associates, we must, notwithstanding, allow that 
these persons had veiy piopeily dissented from 
the governor witli regard to the original measuie. 
On the whole, it may suiely be said, that this is 
such a mixed case as the political history of the 
world veiy ordinarily exemplifies. 

The expulsion of Cossim Ah Khan took place 
in 1763. Pieviously to that period, the conse- 
quence of the Company had leceived an accession 
from two events which, as yet, theie has been no 
oppoitumty of mentioning. 

The first of these was the acquisition of a de- 
gree of political powei in Sui at by the presidency 
of Bombay. It had been the policy of the Mogul 
court to maintain two distinct delegates in the 
city of Surat, the one, luling the city and ad- 
joining distnct, with the title of nabob , the other, 
holdmg the government of the castle, and the 
command of a fleet maintained for the piotection 
of the coast against pirates. During the dechmng 
days of the empire, Suiat had its share of tumult 
and 1 evolution. Both the civil government, and 
that of the castle, underwent desultory changes 3 
the contiguity of two authorities, separate but 
ill-defined, augmenting the confusion in various 
ways. Amidst these troubles, it is not surprising 
that the assistance of the Enghsh should occasion- 
ally have been solicited by one 01 other of the 
contending parties. The Boipbay piesidency. 



however, did not mateiially inteifeie till the year 
1758-9 ; when the inhabitants of Suiat, oppressed 
by Siddee Ahmed Khan,* the governoi of the castle, 
made common cause with Phans Khan, a person 
who aspired to the nabobship of the city. The 
English, having themselves received some injuries 
from the Siddee, foi which no lediess could be 
obtained either fiom him or the Nabob, acceded 
to this alhance. An expedition was set on foot, 
which terminated in a compromise. Mayendeen 
Khan, the ruling nabob, retained his situation, 
accepting Phans Khan for his naib or deputy ; and 
the Siddee lesigned the government of the castle' 
and the fleet to the English, whose possession was 
confinned by the court of Delhi, t 

The other ciicumstance alluded to, was an ex- 
pedition fitted out fiom Madras, in 17 62, against 
the Philippine islands, as belonging to Spain, who 
had then allied heiself with France, and was at 
war with Great Britain. The immediate inteiest 
of the Company in this enterpnse was the se- 
curity of their China trade. They had, at the 
same time, a national interest in the extension of 
the national power and reputation. The land- 
forces employed on the occasion, were composed 
both of tlie King’s and tlie Company's troops j ' 

* For an account of the Siddeos, see Orme’s Histoncaf 
Fragments, 

f For a full account of these transactions, see some curjou$ 
documents among the papers ordered to be punted by the House 
Qf CbuMjacns, on the 14th July, 1305. _ ^ 
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tlie transports and stores supplied by the Company^ 
The conquest was achieved, but not till after great 
difficulties, noi without a determined resistance on, 
the part of the Spaniards. 

The same year which witnessed the expulsion of 
Cossim All from the three provmces, also pro- 
duced, in Europe, a pacification between England 
on the one hand, and France, with hei alhes, on 
the othei. This year may, on both accounts, be 
regarded as constituting an epoch equally bnlhant 
and impoitant, in the annals of the English India 
Company. By the treaty of pacification, indeed, 
conquests unknown to the paities at the time 
when it was made were ■ mutually to be restored ; 
and unfortunately, the Phihppines fell withm this 
proviso. By the treaty also, France, whose recent 
acquisitions and ancient possessions in the East- 
Indies, had alike been wiested fioin hei by the 
swoid of the English India Company, was restored 
to the factories of which she had been mistiess at 
the beginmng of the year With these ex- 

ceptions, howevei, all was gam on the part of 
England, and loss on that of her enermes. The 
French renounced any pretensions to the teiri- 
tones. which they had recently acquired on the 
coasts of Coromandel and Orissa. They engaged 
that they would neither eiect fortifications, nor 
maintain ti'oops, in the subah of Bengal. They 
acknowledged Mahomed Ali Khan as lawful na- 
bob of the Carnatic. The English saciificed, of 
the teuitoiy which they had gained in the East, 
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but 3 small part, and, of the influence, ndne^ 
They retained unimpaiied their authority at the 
couits of the Carnatic and Bengal. They re- 
tamed, in addition to theii old settlements, poits, 
and privileges, the newly acquired possessions of 
the cmcai of Masulipatam and its dependent dis- 
stiicts, all conqueiedfrom the Fiench ; also of the 
castle of Suiat, of the jaghiie or teiiitoiy around 
Madias, of the Calcutta zemindany, and of the 
distiicts of Bmdwan, Midnapoie, and Chittagong, 
all obtained by cession. 

Thus terminated a contest which had been 
commenced by the ambition and ability of the 
Indo-Galhc statesmen, in quest of terntoiial do- 
minion and political ascendancy. By i educing- 
the English India Company to the necessity of 
defensive conquest, and by compelling into intense 
exertion all the resources,- whether mental or ma- 
terial, which this Company could command, the 
Trench leaders only forced on a iival power that 
greatness which they wished to estabhsh in its 
overthrow. In framing the treaty, Fiance con- 
firmed this state of things; she, at the same 
moment, therefore, diew a tomb-stone over the 
frustrated schemes of her own lapacity, and 
erected a tnumphal aich to the glory of England, 
The result, however, was not moie glorious to the 
English nation than to the Enghsh India Com- 
pany. Against means apparently superior to their 
own, for such were those of France in India, and 
those means under the direction of profound poh. 
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iicians and eminent captains, for Duplelx surely 
belonged to the foimer class, and La Bourdon- 
nais and Bussy to both, the English Company, 
little assisted, in land operations, by the nation, 
had yet struggled with unabated constancy for a 
nearly umnterrupted space of eighteen yeais. At 
the end of this period, they had acquiied, for 
themselves and for their country, not only extent 
*ive reputation, but the evident rudiments, or 
rather the infant form, of a vast empiie. 

The greater acquisitions of dominion which had 
been made undei the piesidency of Bengal, 
henceforth lendei that quarter of Bntish India the 
most conspicuous object to the Indian historian ; 
and, to that quaiter, the present narrative must 
return, and, for a while, be confined. 

In the puisuit of Cossim Ali, the British army 
reached the conteiminous fiontier of the tern- 
tones of Bengal and Oude. The fugitive piince 
had taken lefuge in the coiut of Sujah Dowla, 
the Nabob of Oude, otherwise called the Nabob 
Vizier, which, at the same time, haiboured a 
moie illustiious exile, the young Mogul. Tliis 
monarch, on his depaituie :^om our provinces, had 
found piotection, rathei in the policy than in the 
generosity of Sujah Dowla, and, although orna- 
mented With the name and ensigns of empire, 
enjoyed little more of the substance than amount- 
ed to bale peisonal hbeity 

The British camp now became the scene of 
complicated and intriguing negotiations. The 
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Nabob Vizier professed an inclination totieat witb 
the Bntisli government, but resisted a compbancp 
with the pieliminaiy condition insisted on by that 
goveintnent, which was the surrender of Cossun 
Alji and the assassin Sumioo- The Mogul re- 
newed Ins overtures of friendship, so often re- 
peated, so often rejected, in the hope of obtain- 
ing an independent estabhshment. Cossim Ali 
did not venture on negotiation , but he employed 
emissaiies both in the piovinces and in the Bri- 
tish army, with the view, partly, of maintaining 
some interest in the one and in the other, partly 
of giving hunself importance in the eyes of his 
new protector. In the mean while, it was sus- 
pected that the Nabob Meei JafEer, desiious of 
a more substantial authority than he possessed, 
held a separate correspondence both with the 
Mogul and with the Vizier ; and even some of his 
ministers, it is thought, pursued, on private ac» 
count, the same course. On the other hand, the 
Rajah of Benares, who was a tributary of Oude, 
pnvately proffered Ins allegiance, on certain terms, 
to the British power. 

Amidst these entanglements, tlie army conti- 
nued in a state of unfortunate inaction. Discon- 
tents pervaded the soldiery, who had been disap. 
pointed of some pecimiaiy donations promised to 
them by the Nabob. These discontents, fed by 
leisure, and fomented by the intrigues of Cossira 
Ah, if not, also, of Sujah Dowla, found, perhaps, 
some cause of aggravation in the cucumstance 



that the army was now meiely under provisional 
and less able command. Majoi Adams, imme- 
diately on the close of that campaign, during 
which his evident talents and prosperous foitune 
had infused no less respect and confidence into 
the minds of his followeis than awe into those of 
his enemies, had retned to Calcutta, where, in a 
few days, he fell a victim to ill health. Dissatis- 
faction at length iipened into mutiny, and almost 
into levolt, both among the Euiopean tioops, of 
whom the gieatest offendeis weie foieigners, and 
among the natives. 

Encouraged by the appearance of disunion m 
the Butish foice, Sujah Dowla, who had already 
collected an army on the frontier of Oude, deter- 
mmed on hostility ; and he was joined by the Ra- 
jah of Benaies, whose pievious disaffection eitlier 
had been pietended, oi had now ceased. In the 
March, howevei, of the year 1764, Major Carnac 
took the command of the army, and having, by 
some severe examples of military punishment, at 
least limited the prevalence of insubordination, 
repulsed the Viziei in an obstinate engagement 
fought near Patna, on the 3d of May. Sujah 
Dowla then recuiied to negotiation, which the 
adlierence of the British to then foitoer prehmi- 
naiy again rendered aboitive, Yet Carnac con- 
tinued, as he had begun, on the defensive ; tiU, 
the earnest desire of the Calputta government in- 
duced Inm to cany the war into Oude. On this 
new course of proceduie he was enteiing with bis 



ivolited success, when he was superseded by Major 
Munro, who, with some remforcements, had re- 
cently arrived from Bombay. 

Major Munro, finding the army still infected 
with a spmt of mutiny and desertion, had re- 
course to some inflictions, necessary perhaps, yet 
of terrible seventy. In one morning, foui and 
twenty sepoys were blown away fi om the mouths 
of cannon. It is curious that some grenadiers, 
who were aqiong these sufferers, urged their title 
to the post of honour, a,nd, on that ground, 
claimed the privilege of being blown away first ; 
a, wish, in which they' were indulged. The ri- 
gorous proceedings of the commander produced 
the desired effect. Discipline was restored j and 
Munro marched to attack the enemy on the fron- 
tier. The challenge being accepted with alacrity, 
a battle, celebrated in Eastern history, took place 
at Buxar, on the 23d of October, 1764. After 
an arduous contest of three hours, the army of 
the Vizier, though prodigiously superior in num- 
bers, retired in disorder, leaving on the field a 
hundred and thirty-three pieces of cannon, and 
blowing up some of their powder magazines. 
They retreated over a small river by a bridge of 
boats, which, however, they had not all crossed, 
when Sujah Dowla directed the bridge to be de- 
stroyed. By this act of generalship, he saciificed, 
indeed, tire rear division of his army, which, to 
the number of two thousand persons, was di owned ; 
but he saved his main body from certain destruc- 
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. tioH, and, at the same time, preserved from cap- 
tui'e the immense tieasures of Cossim Ah as well 
as his own. 

On the following day, the Mogul, who had 
taken no share in the battle, solicited fiom the 
, Biitish commander tlie protection of the Com* 
pany^ His proposals on the subject were for- 
warded to the government of Calcutta; while, 
without awaiting the result, the empeior, attend- 
ed oiJy by a petty escort, but with the impenal 
standard of Hindostan displayed, appioached tlie 
British camp, and followed its marches. The re- 
ply of the government was favourable, probably, 
beyond his most sanguine wishes. It piomised 
him the possession of the territones of Oude, so 
.soon as they should be conquered, but only on 
condition of his leimbuising the expenses winch 
the service should have cost the Company from 
the date of the alhance. It was happy that the 
Company weie allowed a future oppoitumty of re- 
vising tliis compact, of which the exceptionable- 
ness will hereafter be exposed. ' 

On the part of Sujah Dowla, the war had com- 
menced aggiessively ; it was now reduced to a 
struggle for existence. He again negotiated, .of- 
fering vast private presents to the British com- 
mander; yet, with honourable fidelity, refusing 
the surrender of Cossim Ah, although he pro- 
fessed himself leady to procuie the assassination 
of Sumroo. ' tn this resolution he persevered, 
u 2 
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while tlie Britisli, under Munro, and, on the re- 
tuement of Munro, under Sn Robert Fletcher, 
overran hrs domrmons. Retarirrng hrs treasmes, 
however, he could strll find alhcs. A Mahratta 
chief, named Mulhar Row, armed in hrs support 
a considerable force ; but this new enemy was, in 
May 1765, totally discomfited and driven back by 
Carnac, who had now resumed the command of 
the British troops, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. 

During the period of this campaign, the native 
government of Bengal underwent a change. The 
Nabob Meer Jaffiei died m January 1765, and 
was succeeded by hrs son Nudjum ud Dowla. In 
some views, this occurrence is important, and 
will, in a future page, be considered; but it pro- 
duced no sensible effect on the operations of the 
war in Oude. 

The character of Sujah Dowla, although not 
exempt from the usual Asiatic defects, stood, at 
this period at least, in high consideration thiough- 
out Hindostan. This distinction he seems to have 
attained, less on account of hrs personal coinage, 
martial figure, and expeitness in manly exercises, 
than of his talents, spiiit, and affability. His 
fame, besides had been estabhshed at the battle 
of Paniput, fought between the Hindoos and Mns- . 
Eulmans for the empire of India, on which occa- 
sion this prince shared, during the action, the 
pi arse of valoux witli the rest of the Mussulman 
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leadeis, and distinguished himself fiom them all, 
after the victoiy, by that of hmnamty.* Under 
the level se which he now experienced, in the 
prime of life and of ambition, he displayed a 
magnanimity woithy of his fame. The cause was 
lost. Dismissmg, theiefoie, Cossim AH and Sum- 
100, who took lefuge in the uppei India, he vo- 
luntaiily lepaiied to the Biitish camp, and sur- 
lendeied himself to the Geneial ; as if he would 
put to the proof the geneiosity of those whom ho 
had felt his supeiiois in aims. This conduct did 
honoui to the British and to himself. He was, 
peihaps, however, eiicouiaged to adopt it by some 
lecent occurrences of impoi lance, which the 
course of tbs sketch wiU shortly bring befoie the 
readei. Ere those occuriences can be related* 
the scene of the naiiative must be changed. 

One of the consequences of the fiist revolution 
in Bengal, was a consideiable degree of colUsion 
between the servants of the Company pimcipally 
concerned in that transaction, and the leading 
managers of the society in this country, Of 
that revolution the Court of Directors approved j 
but, lespecting some pioceedings connected with 
it, deliveied themselves in terms of authoiitative 
reproof. Hitheito the comraumcations, however 
u 3 

* See an account of the battle of Pamput, by Casi Raja 
Pundit Asiatic Reseaiches, Vol iii ait 5 It must be ob- 
»ei-ved that SujaU Doula lived to toifcit this cbaractei tor hu-* 
inanity. 



harshly toned, of the Company had been received 
by their servants abroad with submissiveness. But 
the. actors in the recent scenes of Bengal, feehng, 
and possibly overrating, both the importance of 
then* achievements and the merit of their ser- 
vices, resented censures which appealed to them 
at once imperious and unjust. Shoi-tly before the 
departure of Colonel Clive for Em*ope, the conn- 
ed of Calcutta, with the governor at their head, 
had addressed the Directois on this subject in the 
language of free and even indignant remonstrance. 
For this address, all the members of council, who 
yet remained in India, were dismissed. Other 
senior servants, at the same time, weie super- 
seded, perhaps aibitrardy and injudiciously, by 
gentlemen fiom the presidencies on the coast j 
and some retired in disgust. The ex-seiwants, 
however, possessed influence and connexion in 
the Court of Proprietors ; and thus there was laid, 
in the propnetoiy, a foundation foi violent paity 
combats. 

The second revolution, with the troubles of 
which it was the occasion, aggravated these quar- 
rels. The divisions which that event occasioned 
in the government of Calcutta were conveyed 
across the ocean to the body of the Company at 
home, where they commixed oi identified |;hem- 
selves with the divisions aheady subsistmg. 

Besides the conflicting prejudices which thuS 
formed correspondent parties in England and m 
l;he East-IndieSj there was a common prejudice 
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which actuated the purely English portion of the 
Company, in contiadistinction to that poition of it 
which paitly consisted, and partly fell under the 
influence, of the Indian servants. The sudden 
opulence of those servants, derived from sources 
unknown or miopened to their masters ; the 
succession of revolutions which they appeared to 
diiect, and amidst which they evidently rode su- 
penor; the aggiandizement of the Indo-Biitish 
state, rapid as the spread of a conflagiation; these 
wondeis, viewed through that medium of imper- 
fect information which at once magnifies objects 
and obscuies them, excited a deep attention and 
various feelings. They presented a confused image 
of splendour and disoider, which equally roused 
the feais of the timid, the jealousies of the mean, 
the selfish suspicions of the inteiested, and the 
honest indignation of the virtuous. All these 
passions or emotions operated m thickening the 
battle which agitated the East-Indiapioprietoiy. 

The contentions in question would be worthy of 
record, were it merely for this one effect which 
they produced, that they fiist diew on the system 
of the Company the inspecting notice of parha- 
ment and of the nation, and thus paved the way 
foi the establishment of that eflfective controul 
which IS now exercised over Indian transactions by 
legislative authority and pubhc opinion. They 
are here mentioned, however, lathei foi the sake 
of the important measuie to which they imme- 
diately led, At the earnest request of the prq- 
u 4 
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piietors in 1764, Colonel Clive, now dignified 
with a peel age, consented to revisit Bengal in the 
capacity of governoi, for the express pui’pose of 
restoiing oidci to tlie affairs iri that quarter, both 
foieign and domestic. A select committee, with 
full powers, was nominated to accompany him, 
paidy composed of old seivants; and he was as- 
suiedof a fair suppoit athoine, which indeed the 
decisive prepondeiance of the inteiest that had se- 
lected him placed beyond doubt. The second ad- 
tmmstration of this distihguished statesman, al- 
though Ic^s biiUiant than the ftist, is in many 
views, if possible, stiU moie inteiesting. It should 
be obseived that he commenced it with a resolu- 
tion of not inci easing by it liis private foitune to 
the value of “ a single sixpence.” 

Lord Clive, with the select committee, aiiived 
at Calcutta early m May, 1765. He without 
delay addressed himself to the accomplishment of 
the objects foi which he had been appointed *, the 
regulation of the Indo-Bntish affaiis, both with 
lespect to tjieir domestic situation, with lefeience 
to the allied government of the Nabob, and, 
lastly, in their puiely and properly foreign rela- 
tions. Ciicumstances, howevei, determined the 
ordei in which the several points included in this 
arrangement became the immediate subjects of his 
attention. 

At Madias, where he touched on Ins passage, 
Lord Clive was infoimed of the death of the Na- 
bob. On his arrival in the Ganges, he found that 
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the Calcutta government had elevated to the va- 
cant musimd Nudjura ud Dowla, a youth of 
twenty, the second son of the deceased, but of 
illegitunate biith, m preference to his giandson, 
a boy of six yeais old, the legitimate son of the 
prince Mheian foi’merly mentioned, who was the 
eldest son of Meer Jaffier, and born of Ins lawful 
wife. Clive, though he consideied this appoint- 
_ment as now ii reversible, disapproved of it, on 
the grounds both of policy and of justice ; but, in 
the latter view, scarcely, it would seem, with rea- 
son. The claims of legitimacy and primogenitui e, 
though lecogmzed by the Mahomedan law, do not# 
in the practical application of that law, hold so 
paramount a place as is assigned to them by the 
codes and customs of Europe , and, ivith respect 
to official succession, it has sometimes been doubt- 
ed even in Euiopc, whethci a younger brother of 
mature age ought not to supeisede an infant son; 
But whatever defect might appear in the title of 
Nudjum ud Dowla seemed cuied by the ciicuin- 
Stance, that his father had not only designed him 
for the nabobship, but had admitted him to a 
participation of it duiing his own hfe-time. 

The act, however, of the Calcutta government, 
although in itself justifiable, derived a deep tint 
of culpabihty from some accompanying circum- 
stances. Shortly after The airival of the com- 
mittee at Calcutta, it appeared that presents to an 
immense amount had been leceived by several of 
the members of council, botli from the new Na- 
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bob, and £*0111 some persons who weie appointed 
to important stations in his court. Even if the 
Nabob was not the lawful successoi, — and, in that 
case, the transaction itself wanted excuse, — yet 
the service of exalting him to the musnud was, in 
the piesent ciicumstances of the British, too easi- 
ly accomplished to require veiy ample lewaids ; 
and if, on the one hand, as a lemuneiation, the 
sums bestowed were extravagant, considered, on 
the other, as a mere comphment, they were per- 
fectly enormous. The suspicion, theiefore, arose 
that they had been obtained by dther than fair 
means ; and, accoiding to the account of the 
Nabob himself, who, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, was partly under the government of some 
ill-intentioned and unprincipled favountes, they 
had been obtained by practices approaching to ex- 
tortion. But, what greatly aggravated the offense, 
dispatches had previously arnved from the Court 
of Directors, not only signifying a strong disap- 
probation of the reception of presents from the 
native powers, but requiring that their servants 
would, by ceitain covenants diawn up in a speci- 
fied form, oblige themselves to abstain fiom the 
practice altogether. The members pf councd, in- 
deed, had not, when they profited by the gifts of 
Nudjura ud Dowla, actually executed the pre- 
scribed instiuments : but they had received the 
requisitions of the Directors on the subject; and 
it certainly did not dimmish their delinquency, 
that they forbpre either to fuh 51 those requisition^ 



themselves, or to publish them among the body 
of the servants, until they should have made their 
advantage of the pi offered occasion. It seemed 
as if they had eageily seized the short inteival yet 
allowed them, to make ample provision against a 
long futuie life of restraint. Aftei all, however, 
there were grounds of excuse for the offenders, 
which should in fairness be stated. The regular 
emoluments of the service, at that period, bore no 
proportion to the great and the increasing impor- 
tance of the functions exercised by the servants ; 
and it is the too common vice of mankind to seek, 
in indirect and oblique gain, compensation for an 
unjnst abridgment of their legitimate profits. At 
the same time, the temptations arising fiom this 
cause were strengthened by the extieme facility 
of malversation, under a system which was as yet 
unfuinished with the check of an effectual lespon- 
sibihty, and among a people with whom venahty 
had wholly lost its repioach. 

The attention of Clive was immediately directed 
to these abuses 5 his object being rigorous inquest 
into the past, and strict prevention in futuie. 
Aftei a severe judicial investigation, the Commit- 
tee reported to the Directors the names of the de- 
linquents ; while they compelled all the members 
of the service to execute the covenants presciibed. 
But, content with thus stigmatizing the indnaduals 
who had offended, and establishing safeguards 
against a recurrence of the offense, the Coraniib. 



tee foibore fiora the infliction of signal punish- 
ment. 

In connexion with this subject, the goveinraent 
of Clive imdeitook the consideiation of another^ 
which, however, was not definitively disposed of, 
tdl some time afterwaids. Tlie unpleasant dis- 
orders produced by the interfeience of Europeans 
in the inland tiade of the piovinces have already 
been noticed. Those disoideis had advanced in 
an increasing piogression , for, besides the ser- 
vants of the Company, numbeis of individuals li- 
cenced by that body to proceed to India undei the 
appellation of free inei chants, and, in addition to 
these, even vagabonds fiom the Euiopean ships, 
possessed of no hcence, had embaiked in the con- 
cerns alluded to. The peisons who weie engaged 
in the tiade being, m this manner, at once moie 
numerous and of a less select description, the na- 
tive population suffered an aggiavatcd load of opr^ 
piession. TheDirectois at home had lepeatedly 
instituted regulations calculated foi the removal or 
the alleviation of these evds , and, in I7C4, they 
even intei dieted to Euiopeans the whole of the 
district-trade. Then oiders on this point, how- 
ever, had been but impciIccUy fulfilled by the 
council of Calcutta j and tlie consequent orders 
that issued from the council into the heart of th^ 
provinces scarcely met with any fulfilment at all. 
Strong Euiopean inteiests united to counteract the 
objects of these provisions} while the native^i 
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^re> too tiiftbrous to hazard, in the hope of a dis 
tant, and, if it may be so called, a revei'sionai] 
protection, the fiowns of a piesent and visible 
though a lawless, authoiity. 

Of the iiiegularities alluded to, Lord Clive wai 
determined to prevent the continuance 5 but In 
felt that the part winch the servants of the Com 
pany boie in them arose fioin the scantiness of th( 
regular emoluments in the service. On thes< 
piinciples, while he piohibited Europeans fion 
any mteifeience in the distiict-tiade, geneiallj 
consideied, and even peiemptoiily lecallod fron 
the interioi of the countiy all Europeans no’ 
being stationed there officially, he yet allowed tin 
jseivants of the Company a qualified monopoly ii 
the traffic of salt, betel-nut, and tobacco. Hii 
selection of these ai tides, and his establishmeni 
of a monopoly in them, were founded m the sun 
pie fact, that a monopoly in the same ai tides hac 
been habitually gi anted to particular mcrchanti 
by the native government. He subjected thii 
tiade, however, to the payment of a considerabh 
duty } and, on the other hand, devised a numbe: 
of regulations pieventive of the abuses and op 
pressions to which, under such a monopoly, tin 
natives might otherwise have been exposed 
Among other provisions, the retail tiade was lef 
-exclusively in the hands of the native mei chants 
and the maximum was fixed of the prices at whid 
they should receive the commodity. At the saim 
time, tlie management of the whole concern wa 
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placed in the hands of a committee. In spite, 
however, of the guards and limitations with which 
Clive accompanied the institution of this mono- 
poly, the measure cannot be commended, and it 
was, in the yeai following, cancelled by the 
Court of Diiectors, on the giound that it did not 
consist with “the ease and convemence of the 

natives,” noi has it, since that time, been re- 
vived. 

But, before these airaugements took place, 
other alFaiis, and of still greater importance, came 
under the notice of the select committee and then* 
leader. In less than two months after his arnval, 
Clive quitted Calcutta to join the army on the 
fiontiei, with the intention of visiting, on his 
way, the lesideiice of the young Nabob at Moor- 
shedabad. The object of this journey was to 
settle deiimtively the teims of relation, fust, be- 
.tween the British government and that of the 
,'Nabob , secondly, between the state which those 
.governments combined to form and the neigh- 
bouring nations. 

■ In the treaty made by the council of Calcutta 
.with Nudjum ud Dowla, it had been stipulated 
that the Nabob should accept a or deputy, 

appointed by the English, although a native, as 
an assistant in the admimstration of his affairs; 
^that he should consult the English with respect 
,to the nomination and dismission of the officers 
employed in the collection of his revenues ; and 
that, entrusting to the English Company the de- 
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fence of the provinces, he should maintaiia onfy 
such a numbei of tioops as might be required by 
the dignity of his station. 

The first alteiation which Lord Clive deemed 
requisite in these points did not affect the basis 
of the treaty. Regarding the authority conferred 
on the Naib as excessive and invidious when con- 
cent! ated in tlie hands of an individual, he pio- 
■posed a ministry of balanced powers. With the 
Naib weie to be joined two other officers of dis- 
tinction, the one as dewan oi minister of finance, 
the other as chief of trade ; — designations, how- 
ever, puiely nominal, it being understood that 
the three functionanes were jointly and equally to 
exercise the whole administration of the state. 
The Nabob consenting to this modification of the 
treaty, the two offices proposed were created; 
and, in the nomination of the individuals who 
should first occupy them, the English at once 
■confer! ed a due rewaid on merit, and perfoimed 
a service of gratitude. The person who received 
fhe title of the financial minister, Rajah Doolu- 
brara, had been greatly instrumental in the fiist 
revolution, but having subsequently, by his fide- 
hty to the Enghsh, incurred the jealousy of the 
Nabob Meer Jaffiei, had taken shelter in Calcutta, 
wheie he had ever since remained. The chief of 
trade was Juggut Sect, a son of one of those un- 
foitunate bankers whose decided connexion with 
the English cause had rendered them martyrs to 
the vindictive ciuelty of Cossim All Khan. At 



4 ;he same time, the Committee selected a member 
of councd to reside at the durbar of the Nabob, 
as the repiesentative of the Calcutta government j 
with insti actions that he would exert lus influence, 
both in stimulating the three ministers to a due 
dischaige of them common functions, paiticuiarly 
with 1 elation to matters involving the iiiteiests of 
the Company, and in maintaimng between them 
mutual haimony and a geneial equipoise of autho- 
rity. 

But, in the system of connexion with the go- 
vernment of the Nabob, Loid Chve projected a 
much moie impoitant change, a change, how- 
ever, implicating the adoption of some peculiar 
measuies of foieign policy, and which, though he 
paved the way for it in Ins confeiences with the 
Nabob at Moorshedabad, he could fully accomphsh 
only by means of' negotiations on the frontier- 
Of the principles on which he proceeded in, the 
arrangements alluded to, it will be piopei to take 
a comprehensive view. 

The minority of the Nabob Nudjum ud Dowla, 

- — the conquest of Oude,— the presence of the 
cmpeioi and of the most distingmshed chief in 
the empue, as suppliants, at the British camp,— 
the contempoiary influence of the Biitish in the 
Peninsula,— the reveience and tenor which die 
British name universally inspiied, — ‘these circum- 
stances concuired to foim a cnbcal period in the 
histoiy of the Company. The case was h;tle 
overstated 1 in a letter which Lord Chve had, on 
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his passage outwaids, addi eased to a distinguished 
member of the Direction. “ Sujah Dowla is beat 
“ fiom his dominion} we are in possession of it, 
“ and it IS scaicely hyperbole to say, to-moiiow 
“ the whole Mogul einpne is in our powei.” It 
was now for the Company to determine in what 
degree they would avail themselves of the dignities 
and advantages befoie them; what station they 
would occupy, between the dependence fiom 
which they had set out, and the dominion that 
seemed within their reach. 

Of then ongnial situation, the piecariousness 
was sufficiently pointed out, not only by the eailier 
occurrences, but by a very recent page, of their 
histoiy. They had, in effect, been compelled to 
take lefuge in a political existence and character, 
only by their proved weakness m a capacity simply 
commeicial. Even if dependence, howevei, had 
formeily been safe, a resumption of it would be 
attended with extreme hazaid. The native chiefs 
could little be expected to spaie, in its debihty, a 
power whose stiength they had found so formid- 
able ; noi IS it to be wholly denied that the Com^' 
pany, so fai as they might be deemed responsible 
for the acts of some of their seivants, had other 
trangiessions to expiate than merely that of their 
national greatness. To expect, then, that, aftei a 
letreat into the comparative insignificance of their 
formei state, the British would again meet with 
the toleration which they had before experienced, 
AYould be as absurd as it was for the gigantic 
X 
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geiuus m the Arabian fable, to look for tespeci 
and favoiw, aftei he should have shiunk back into 
the narrow casket from which he had unwaiily 
been released. 

■ Such a retreat, besides, would bnng ruin on the 
native interests to which the Biitisli had attached 
themselves The provinces would, m all hkeli* 
hood, become the scene of conflict and desolation* 
and It was more than probable that many of the 
persons whom the British had guaranteed m au- 
thority might fall victims m the struggle. Super*, 
ficial thinkers have sometimes lecommended that 
the Indians should be left to themselves ; totally 
foi getting that, habituated *as that people have 
long been to a state of dependence, and closely as 
the Biitish authority has long since intertwined 
itself With all their interests, they cannot be aban. 
doned, or kjt to themselves, as it is called, ^^athout 
the grossest injustice. They may be compared to 
some soft and phable substance which adapts and 
attaches itself to the hand that contains it, and 
which, even conceding It to be, attunes, somewhat 
ludely grasped, would yet suifei far greatei injury 
from an abrupt rehmluishment of the hold. 

If these considerations were of any avail, they 
not meiely foibade a recurrence to our former 
condition, but dictated some inciease and consoi 
lida'tion of the power which we had acquired, pro^ 
vided always, that this object could be gamed by 
fair and honourable means. It was especially 
requisite t6 abohsli, or to^^modify, the system of 
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divided authoiity which the foice of drcumstances 
had established in Bengal , wheie the British 
guaranteed the continuance of luleis over whose 
acts they enjoyed no adequate light of supei- 
vision. Of this system the lesult was, not only 
the monstious absurdity of a subordinate power 
without responsibility, and a supieme power with- 
out conti’oul , but a government, infected with all 
the vices, while it was exempt from the instability, 
common to the political institutions of Hindostan y 
a government, possessing Biitish stiength undi- 
rected by Biitish principles. While, however, 
this government was thus domestically absolute, 
its resources could not, in any proportion to their 
extent, be called forth against foieign enemies. 
The country was impoverished ; the revenue de- 
caying ; the inhabitants disheartened and dlscon.^ 
tented, though overawed j nor was it improbable 
tliat, under some pressing emeigence, the British 
domimon, supeificially enlarged as it was, might 
suddenly collapse into its ancient littleness. 

Against these evils and dangeis, the imperfect 
superintendance which, by the recent treaty with 
Niidjura ud Dowla, the British had obtained over 
the revenues of the three provinces, gave no suffi- 
cient security. In effect. Lord Clive had early 
been of opinion that no such security could bo 
found in any less decisive acquisition, on the part 
of the Company, than that of the Dewannee, or 
civil and financial administration, of the piovincesj 
which, howevei, could not be had, according to 
X 2 
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the forms 6f tlie empire, without the consent of 
the Mogul, nor, accoiding to the subsisting en- 
gagements of the Company, without that of the 
Nabob. He, at the same time, thought t)iat the 
Company would do well to gam, if possible, the 
teiiitoiy of the five noithein Ciicais, or, as Oimc 
denominates them, the noitliein provinces of the 
Decan. These distiicts now belonged to the 
Subahdar of the Decan, but weie desirable for 
the Company, both as appioxnnating the Butish 
possessions m Bengal to those on the coast of 
Coromandel, and because theie was gieat danger 
that, if not in the hands of the British, they 
Would be worse than lost, by falling into those of 
the French. Foi the attainment of this end, it 
was proper to have the patent of the Mogul and 
the consent of the Subahdai. 

But, although some accession of power was 
necessary, it did not follow that the accession 
should be unlimited, The doctnne has, indeed, 
sometimes been maintained, that, in the case of 
states, the laws of ambition and self-preservation are 
the same, — that there is no point at which, rather 
than at any othei, an expanding empire can 
safely cease to grow. It is intended, let us hope, 
that the operation of this doctnne should always 
be subject to the paramount claims of right and 
justice. Even on its own ground, hpwevei, such 
lati opinion, if not held merely from that imbeci- 
hty winch evei takes lefuge in extremes, is either 
the fancy of a theorist who subtilizes away the 
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distinctions marked out by plain sense, or the 
worse delusion of a conqueior who resolves the 
bias of his own passions into the impulse of destiny, 
A state IS safe, when capable, either alone oi with 
its allies, of encountering any number of its neigh- 
bouis that aie likely to conspiie against its wch 
fare. Wlien insuied against probable danger, it is 
safe. Lord Chve saw, we may conjecture, no 
reason why communities might not be content to 
act by those laws of veiisinulitude on which every 
individual daily stakes his deaicst intciests. He 
assuredly conceived that a bolder scheme of policy 
would, in the event, only piove the moic dan- 
gerous. “ The very nabobs (he remaiks) whom 
“ we might support, would be either covetous of 
“ our possessions, or jealous of our power. Ain- 
“ bition, fear, avarice, would be daily watching to 
“ destroy us , a victory would be but a tempoiaiy 
“ lelief to us; for the dethroning of the first 
“ nabob would be followed by the setting up 
“ another, who, from the same piinciples, would, 
“ when his treasure admitted of his keeping up 
“ an aimy, pursue the very path of hi& pre- 
“ decessoi.'’^* 

On these principles, Clive totally disapproved of 
the tieaty lately concluded between the Calcutta 
government and the Mogul, by which the latter 
X 3 

* Letter to Thomas Rous, Esq fiom the Appendix to the 
Fust Report of the Select Committee in 1773. 
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was piomised the possession of Oude. Shah Au- 
lum, though deficient neither in sense noi in 
couiage, altogether wanted that jeneigy which can 
alone fit the qualities of sense and couiage, even 
where existing in high degrees, for the performance 
of a great and difficult pait. He was indolent, 
pliable, and voluptuous. In granting to him the 
teiiitory of Oude, the Biitish goveiiiment, if they 
intended then bounty to be effectual, pledged 
themselves to a strenuous suppoit of the power 
which they had conferred. They thus imme- 
diately engaged in a contest against all those in- 
terests which weie hostile to the re-establishment 
of the Mogul sovereignty in any consideiable 
measure of state and efficiency. They diove into 
a league against them, Sujah Dowla, the most 
eminent iniepute of all the impeiial omiahs, and 
the Main atta tubes, the hereditary scoiugeof the 
house of Timur. They committed themselves, 
beyond retreat, jn that boundless multitude of in- 
trigues and wais of which the Mogul couit, if 
reinstated in a portion of its ancient splendoui, 
could not fad to be the centie. To befit this ex- 
tended scale of action, the establishments of tho 
Company, both civil and mditaiy, must have been 
gieatly inci eased , and, even were the ambition of 
native chiefs to be inactive, the abuses which 
might be expected to take place in the inteiior of 
a territory extending to a great distance fiom tho 
seat of .government would speedily kindle new 
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and destructive wais. In eveiy view, the Com- 
pany would be boine down by the weight of their 
own greatness. 

On the contiary, should the dominion of Oude, 
01 the gieatei part of it, be restored to the Nabob 
Vizier, then, while the evils that have been de- 
tailed would be obviated, positive benefits of no 
shght natui'e would acciue. The fiiendship of a 
chief distinguished for his piowess and populaiity 
would be conciliated , and the acquisition might 
derive pecuhai value from the local position of 
that chief, inteivenihg, as he did, between the 
Biitish frontiei and the empiie, if it may be so 
called, of the Mahiattas. At the same time, the 
British would gam the important advantage of a 
reputation throughout Hmdostan fox the virtues 
of generosity and modciation. 

In acting on these views, the utmost respect 
was undoubtedly due to the engagements sub- 
sisting with the Empeioi on the one side and the 
Nabob of Bengal on the othei. Yet, in i elation 
to the treaty with the formei, it may be doubted 
whether honor itself did not enjoin some modifi^ 
cation of an aiiangement, by which the Biitish 
would have ceded away the entire teiiifoiy of a 
high-spmted chief, at the very moment when he 
had thrown himself mta the arms of British cle- 
mency and magnanimity. Happily, this question 
did not aiise , the Mogul, whether, fiom the effect 
of mature reflexion on the tumults and difficulties 
into which he should be plunged by the possession 
X 4 
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of Oude, or from some undeistailding with the 
Vizier, or from whatever other cause, readily ac- 
quiesced in a revisal of the agi cement.* To the 
acquisition, meantime, of the Dewannee by the 
Company, the consent of the Nabob was lequisite, 
not, indeed, by the forms of the empire, but by 
the piinciples of good faith and liberality. That 
consent, however, Clive had peisonally obtained, 
duiing his visit to the Nabob at Mooishedabad. 
On his then representing, in detail, the heavy 
charges to which the revenues of the countiy 
would be subject, Nudjum ud Dowla, a youth of 
mean abilities, narrow education, and dissolute 
habits, was content with lesigmng to the English 
the trouble of collection and appiopiiation, on 
condition that a stipulated sum should be allowed 
for the support of the Nabobship in unimpaired 
magnificence. 

These preliminaries having been settled, aflfaiis 
weie, in the month of August I765, bi ought to a 
conclusion. The entire teiritoiy of Oude, ex- 
cepting the distiicts of Coiah and Allahabad, was 
restored to Sujah Dowla. It seems no iinpiobable 
conjecture that, in suirendeimg himself to the 
Bntish, Sujah Dowla had partly been influenced 
by his confidence in Lord Clive, of whose expect- 
ed airivaJ he could not but be apprised, and whose 
generosity was as highly appreciated among the 
natives of Hipdostan as lus valom' and pohcy. 

* Spe Gen. Caroac’g Lettpis, m Appendix tp fiist Report, 



Yet the liberality of the British exceeded the most 
sanguine hopes of that piince , and “ his exprcs- 
“ sions of joy and gratitude on the occasion,” as 
Lord Chve himself relates, “ weie many and 
waim.” To this gift, however, were annexed the 
conditions, which the Vizier willingly accepted, 
that he should pay the Company fifty lacks pf ru- 
pees for the expenses of the wai , and that they 
should have the piivilege of trading, duty free, 
tlnoughout his dominions. The excepted distiicts 
of Coiah and TUlahabad were allotted to the Em- 
peioi, the foit of Allahabad being assigned for 
his lesidence , and this fort was, at his own solici- 
tation, garrisoned by a detachment from the tioops 
of the Company. It was farther stipulated that, 
out of the revenues of the thiee piovmces. His 
Majesty should annually receive a stipend, in the 
nature of a tribute, amounting to twenty-six lacks 
of rupees, or about three bundled thousand 
pounds. In return for these cessions, tlie Em- 
peror, besides a confirmation of the territorial ac- 
quisitions which the Company had made, either 
under the subahdaiiy of Bengal, or on the coast, 
confeired on them two important favours. In the 
first place, he invested them irrevocably with the 
Dewannee of the three provinces, Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. By the constitution of the_ Mogul 
government, the collection and disbursement of 
the provincial revenues, together with the admi- 
nistration of civil justice, weie entiustcd to offi- 
cers bearing the appellation of Dewans and ap- 
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pointed immediately fiom Delhi. Those officers-, 
however, held their stations only duiing pleasure, 
and weie, in their financial capacity, merely 
stewards, the balance left in then hands, after 
the discharge of the public expenses, being legu- 
larly remitted to the Empeioi. The grant of the 
Dewaimee to the Company had these peculiar qua- 
hties, that it -was perpetual, and that it made them 
masters of the whole piovincial revenue, subject 
only to the payment of certain specific sums. 
Those sums consisted in the tribute already men- 
tioned, seemed to die Mogul? and in the addi- 
tional stipend of 53,86,132 rupees, or about six 
bundled thousand pounds, assigned to the Nabob 
of Bengal , a sum, which somewhat exceeded the 
clear revenue possessed by foimer Nabobs. The 
second grant on the part of Shah Aulum, was that 
of the five northern circais. These districts, how- 
evei, appertained to the subahdar of the Decan, 
and the propnetary nght over them could scarcely 
be considered as tiansfened to the Company until 
the consent of that prince should have been ob- 
tained ; a matter, which was leseived for subse- 
quent negociation. 

The giant of the Dewannee, by adding, to the 
military supremacy which the Company had before 
possessed in Bengal, all the functions of the do- 
mestic admimstiation, excepting, indeed, that of 
ciimmal judicature, lendeiedthera nearly the vir- 
tual sovereigns of the realm. It was not, how- 
ever, in the judgment of Chve, the true policy Cbf 
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the Company fully to exeit the power, or affect the 
consequence, with which they were now endowed. 
In the discharge of the Dewannee functions, he 
recommended the exclusive employment of na- 
tive mimsteis, as the mode of piocedure at once 
the least expensive and least invidious in the eyes 
both of the inhabitants and of other European na- 
tions. This plan, as will hereafter appear, was 
not fully justified by the event. Yet it was found- 
ed on reasons of gieat appaient stiength, and, 
piobably, might, at all events, have been neces- 
saiy as an ariangement pieparatoiy to some more 
finished system. It may be worthy of mention 
that, according to the computation of Clive, the 
annual gam of the Company, after the acquisition 
of the Dewannee, fiom all then- tenitoiial posses- 
sions in Bengal, was, aftei a due deduction for the 
public expenses, to be one bundled and twenty 
two lacks of rupees, or ^1,650,000. 

In Older to complete the view of the acquisi- 
tions made by the Company in consequence of the 
negotiations which have been described, it will be 
propel to state, with moie distinctness than has 
yet been done, the object and nature of the ces- 
sions in the Decan. 

The five northern circars had, in 1754, been 
granted by Salabut Jung, the subahdar of the 
Decan, to the Eiench, then his aUies. That peo- 
ple being afterward.s, by the superiority of the 
English arms, compelled to quit then acquisition. 
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it ostensibly reveited to the subahdar, but -with so 
little real submission on the pait of the local ze~ 
mindars, that Nizam Ah Khan, the bi other and 
successor of Salabut Jung, could maintain his au- 
thority over the country only by force, and, for 
this purpose, hadjecourse, yeai aftei year, to the 
assistance of the English hoops. In I 76 O, and 
tlie two following yeais, Nizam All, or, as he is 
commonly called, the Nizam, piessingly pioffeied 
to the Madras government the possession of the 
circars, soliciting, in return, the co-opeiation of 
then arms with his own, against the Mahrattas 
and Hyder Ali ; the zemindais, at the same time, 
greatly desired this ariangement} but, the go- 
vernment of Madras being unable to spare the 
forces which the Nizam lequned, the proposed 
agreement did not take place. After the pacifica- 
tjon» however, of 1763, a resumption of the dis- 
tiicts m question by the Eiench being appiehend- 
ed, the government renewed their negotiations on 
the subject with the Nizam, who now greatly 
raised his terms, and withstood the repeated and 
augmented offeis of the English. It was in this 
state of things that Loid Chve, deeming the ex- 
clusion of the Fiench, at any late, an object of 
the utmost moment, obtained fiom the Mogul 
the pioprietary giant of the disputed territory. 
Yet this grant was received only as an insurance 
against the worst, and, therefore, was not pro- 
claimed, to the Nizam, from whom it still remain- 
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ed to procure the cession of the territory by nego* 
tiation.*' 

In point of fact, the cession was made in the 
succeeding year, that of I766; foui of the cir- 
cais being suirendered immediately, and the fifth, 
called the Guntoor circar, which was held by a 
brother of the Nizam, in reversion; and the 
Company undertaking that they would pay a rent 
of nine lacks of rupees, 01 about 10,000, and 
would, besides, furnish the Nizam with the ser« 
vice of a body of troops, whenever it might be 
reqiuied for the maintenance of his Highness’s 
government. These teims weie less favourable 
for the British, than those which the pnnce had 
himself, at a former period,_prpposed, and even 
pressed ; yet were they not obtained until both 
the fiiendship of the subahdar, and the good of- 
fices of his ministers, had been conefiiated by 
means of laige presents. Prom that circum- 
stance, coupled with the intrigues consequent 
among the mimsteis, the whole negotiation has 
been stigmatized, and by persons not, in geneiaJ, 
unfavoui ably disposed towards the Company, as a 
compound of “ tieacheiy, chicane, and bnbeiy.”t 
Whether the servants of the Company acted, on 
the occasion, altogether correctly, is, certainly, a 
matter of seiious doubt , but considerations high- 

* Shoit History of tlieEost-lndia Company, 1793, chap, xv. 
-—Correspondence of the Madras government 
t Short History of the East-India Company, 
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ly palliative, at least, of their conduct, may he 
found m the known venality of onental po'hticsj 
At an Indian court, even the most legitimate and 
laudable objects can seldom be carried by those 
who will not previously pui chase the influence of 
Ssome person in authoiity ; and the interests of the 
soveieign, if sometimes sacrificed m the way of 
tiaffic, are, in other instances, made a matter of 
traffic, even when they are fully consulted. It, at 
all events, appears, and, indeed,' has not been denied, 
that the cession of the distiicts was, ultimately; a 
voluntary and deliberate act on the part of the 
Nizam ; nor have the objectois determined under 
which of the terms treachery, chicane, and bribery, 
the presents by which the good-will of that prince 
himself was secured, can, most properly, be said to 
fall. 

Peace being restored to the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Onssa, Lord Chve, with the concui- 
rence of his committee, proceeded to effect vari- 
ous ieforms in the system of government. He 
had before intioduced retrenchments into the civil 
expenditure. He now new modelled the aimy, by 
forming it into regiments and brigades, With an in- 
creased number of field officeis, to the great ad- 
vantage of discipline ; and, these improvements 
bemg accomplished, set himself to abridge the mi- 
litary disbursements ; a task, indeed, which had 
been peculiarly enjoined him by the Directors and 
Piopnetors at home. The officeis employed by 
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tlie Company had oiigmally been allowed, when m 
the field, a sum beyond then stated pay, or, as it 
was called a baita. The Nabob Meei Jaffier, be- 
ing obhged, by the ticaty of 1757, to defray the 
expenses of the Bntish troops employed m his de- 
fence, granted the officeis a double allowance or 
battaj and the pi ovision of this allowance, in pro- 
cess of time, fell on the Company. The double 
batta, howevei, although it had been, flora the 
very first, and all along, understood to be an indul- 
gence purely temporary, was, through the repre- 
sentations of the officeis acting on the foibeaiance 
of the Calcutta government, stdl continued ; and 
a spirit of luxury and rapacity was fast gaming 
ground in the army, when Lord Clive returned to 
Bengal. Clive, though particularly instructed by 
the Company to reduce the allowance in question, 
delayed the execution of the measure until he 
should have concluded peace, and effected the 
other military improvements which have been 
mentioned. The opportunity, however, was at 
length aiiivedk The government issued an order 
that, fiom the first of January 1766, the batta* 
should cease altogether, excepting at some paiti- 
cular stations, where, on account of the dearness 
of Euiopean necessaries, it was to be, either 
wholly or paritally, permitted. The officers re- 
monstrated, and m waim terms ; but, the positive 
command of the Company being urged by the se- 
lect committee, an apparent acquiescence took 
place. 



The refoims of Loid Clive had now intioduced 
into every depaitment of affaus, order, economy, 
and efficiency ; but they interfeied with too many 
private interests to occasion universal satisfaction. 
On the contiaiy, a stoim of obloquy assailed the 
committee, and especially then noble leader, whose 
past practice was clamouiously cited as the most 
decisive argument against his piesent pioceedings. 
Loid Chve had indeed, duiing his foimei resi- 
dence in Bengal, accumulated a large fortune, and 
chiefly by means of the presents which, on occa- 
sion of the first revolution, he had received from 
Meer Jaffiei. But those presents were bestowed 
in leturn for services of a nature at once the most 
important and the most hazardous j and they weie 
bestowed at a time when the custom, in the ser- 
vice, of accepting donations from the native pow- 
ers, had in no degree incurred the disapprobation 
of the Company at home. In both respects, the 
transaction in question seems distingmshable from 
the irregulaiities in vindication of which it was 
quoted. Yet the distinction was one which, 
though peifectly discernible to a candid observer, 
passion or prejudice might easily overlook. At all 
events, however, the recrimination could produce 
little effect on the mind of Chve ; which was not 
of a natm’e to be intimidated into weakness by the 
reproach, howevei plausibly urged, of inconsist- 
ency. He peiSevered ; and the ment of his pei- 
severance is not exaggerated m the following 
sketch, drawn by himself, of his situation and con- 
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duct at the period under review. “ Two paths 
“ weie evidently open to me . the one smooth^ 
“ and stiewedwith abmidance of nch advantaged 
“ that might easily be picked up j the other un- 
“ tiodden, and every step opposed with obstacles* 
“ I might have taken chaige of the goveinment 
“ upon the same footing on which I found it. The 
“ settlement in geneial would thus have been my 
friends, and only the natives of the country my 
“ enemies* If you can conceive a governor msuch 
“ a situation, it is impossible tofoim a wiong judg- 
“ ment of the infenor servants, oi of the Company’s 
“ afiluis, at such a presidency. An honouiable al* 
“ tei native howevei lay before me ; I had the 
“ powei within my own bieast to fulfil the duty of 
my station, by leinaming uicoiruptible m the 
“ midst of numbeiless temptations artfully thrown 
” in my way; by expoiing my character to every 
“ rUiccli. which malice or resentment are so apt to 
“ invent against any man who attempts lelbima-^ 
“ tion ; and by encountering, of course, the 
“ odium of the settlement. I hesitated not a mo- 
“ ment which choice to make, I took upon my 
shoulders a burden which lequired resolution, 
“ perseverance, and constitution, to suppoit. 
“ Having chose my path, I was detennmed to ex- 
“ eit myself in the attempt, happy m the reflec- 
“ tion that the honour of the nation, and the veiy 
“ being of the Company, would be maintained by 
“ the success j and conscious that, if I failed, my 
intcgiityand good intentions, at least, must re- 
M 
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*' main unimpeached.”''' This passage occurs m 
a letter addiessed by Clive to the DirecLois , and 
IS inteiesting, if in no othei view, yet as having 
issued waim from the heat of the conflicts and dif- 
flculties which it describes. The readei Will, pei- 
haps, foigive in this place the remailc, that all the 
letteis of Clive punted with tlie lepoits of 1773 
well deseive, independently of the infonnation 
which they contain, a peiusal, not only because, 
in then collective effect, they exhibit the compie- 
hensiveness and decision of the mind by which 
they were dictated ; but even, in point of mcie cu- 
riosity, as presenting the completcst exposition of 
peisonal views and feelings that has proceeded 
flora any Bntish statesman of the first late since 
the days of Clarendon and Temple. 

But, whatever reflexions might be cast on the 
conduct held by Lord Clive during his former ie~ 

, Sidence in the country, the unimpeachable disin- 
terestedness of Ins second government furnished 
bii%with a strong defensive weapon. Not only 
did he fulfil the declared icsolution, undei winch 
he had left England, that he would add nothing, 
during his administiation, to his piivate foitune , 
but he chose to include within the effect of this 
pledge a legacy which had been bequeathed to 
him before his arrival in the Indian seas by the 
deceased Nabob, Meer Jaffier. The bequest 

^ Is;atter from Lord Ohve to the Court of Directors, dated 
Septemhei,. 1765, See first i epoit, ] 772. 
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amounted to five lacks of rupees, or about sixty 
thousand pounds , and it was by Lord Clive con- 
verted into a fluid for the lelief of such officeis 
and soldieis as should be invalidated, oi for the 
widows of such as should have lost then lives in 
the service of the Company, 

The enmity, however, against the governor and 
his committee was not appeased , and it shortly 
assumed a new and very foimidablc shape. "IVIiile 
tile officeis of the army affected acquiescence in 
the lecent i eduction of their emoluments, they 
weie cbhgeiitly meditating measuies which should 
piocLue a lepeal of that regulation. The tioops 
had been biigaded by Lord Clive, as was before 
stated. The biigades were three, and weie sta- 
tioned lespectively atthe cities of Muiighir, Patna, 
and Allahabad. About the close of the year 176;?, 
a coiispiiacy, with the views dcsciibed, wasfouned 
among the foices quaitered at Monghii, and it 
speedily gained the concuirencc of the othei divi- 
sions ; the officeis agreeing that a geneial and si- 
multaneous lesignation of commissions should take 
place in that brigade, on the alleged ground that 
the retrenchment of the double batta precluded 
the prospect of*a livelihood in the military service. 
They at the same time bound themselves under 
heavy penalties to support such of their number as 
might become m any manner maityrs to the com- 
mon cause. Tlie plot was, undei oaths of secresy, 
and by the agency of committees of correspond- 

T 2 
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enc!e establislied for tlie purpose, regularly oiga- 
nized and matured ; and witli such successful 
avoidance of suspicion that the development of it 
may^be said to have buist, like the typhoon, fiona 
an unclouded sky- 

But Chve, though the blow might be unex* 
pected, was too ivell veised in the anticipation of 
political contingencies to be, in any pioper sense 
of the teim, surpnsed. So fai from this, it is a cu- 
nous fact that, some months befoie the mutiny 
was even projected, he had, in a lettei to the Di- 
torSjboth announced the danger of such an occiu- 
lence and pointed out the remedy. “ The evil I 
“ mean to apprize you of,” he observes, “is the 
“ encioachmeiit of the mditary upon the civil 
“ jurisdiction, and an attempt to be independent 
“ of then authouty. A spiiit of this kind has al- 
ways been visible ; our utmost vigilance theie- 
“ foie is requisite to suppress it, or at least to 
take caie that it shall not actually pievail. I 
“ have been at some pains to inculcate a total sub- 
“ jection of the army to the goveinment, and I 
“ doubt not you will evei maintain that pnnci- 
“ pie.” — “ The whole army,” he afterwards adds, 
“ should m hke manner be subordinate to the ci- 
“ vd power j and it is the indispensable duty of 
“ the governor and council to keep them so. If 
at any time they should struggle for superiority, 
the governoi and council must strenuously exert 
tlieinselvesj ever mindful that they are the 
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“ trustees for the Company m tliis settlement, and 
“ the guardians of public property under a civil 
“ institution.” * These sentiments will be fully 
appioved by all who. remember that the combina- 
tion of militaiy men for private puiposcs contra- 
venes every principle of civil policy ; and that a 
community can adopt no surer rule for a relapse 
into barbarism than the suffeiance of armed con- 
spiracies. 

Thus provided with principles suitable to the 
emergency, Loid Clive, when he received intel- 
ligence of the mutiny, neither lost a moment in 
suspense, nor wasted an clfoit from vacillation. 
In concuii'ence with his committee, he instantly 
resolved on inexorable opposition to the demands 
of the mutmeeisj and the measures which he 
adopted were piopoitionably eneigetic. His care 
was pimcipally employed in proem mg a supply of 
officeis to succeed those who shoidd icsign their 
commissions, and in pieseivmg unimpaired the 
fidelity of' the soldiery. By wliat coinage and 
address, both on the part of Clive himself, who 
had hasted to Monglur, p,nd on that of the com-t 
manding ofiiceis. Colonel Richaid Smith, Sir 
Kobeit Barkerj the objects in question v.cro, ac- 
complished, it would be inciuiing the chai gc. uf 
prolixity to detail. The combination, lior.vvui, 
was at length efiTectually crushed, and suLii't 'auff 
Y 3 


*■ Latter, 30th Septemhei, 17C.> 
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and recantation became geneial ; but not a few of 
the offendeis were cashieied by the sentence of a 
couit-njaitial , and the commanding officer of the 
force stationed at Monghn, a, man of family and 
©f distinguished seivice, suffeied, foi haiing se- 
cietly fomented the mutinj'’, the same punish- 
ment.* 

Duimg the veiy cusis of these commotions, the 
Nabob Nudjum ud Dowla died, and, leaving no 
issue, was succeeded, conformably to the prece- 
dent already established, by his brother Syef ud 
Dowla, m preference to the son of Mheran. No 
change, however, ensued on this event, in the re- 
lations subsisting between the government of the 
Nabob and that of the Company, excepting that 
the new pimce consented to a reduction of the 
stipend allowed foi the expenses of the Nizamut 
from fifty-three to foity-two lacks of lupees. This 
event, indeed, is clnefly observable as affording a 
striking lUustiation of the maligmty which the 
strenuous integrity of Clive had excited among 
his enemies. It was whispered that the decease 
of the young Nabob had not taken place without 
the instrumentality oi connivance of the governor} 
and With such confidence ivas this story circu- 
Jated, that th^ Committee of the Commons 

* A M and interesting narrative of this mutiny was laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, in J773, by Sii H Strachey, Se- 
cretary to Loid CJive in Hengal, and may he found in the An, 
Pindix to the eightb^epoit tfee CoiQHudee of Seciesy, 



thought ht to make the subject of it a mattei of 
investigation; when it plainly appealed that the 
prince had fallen a victim to the opeiation ol' a 
fever on a gioss and debilitated habit of body. 
As the only circumstance of proof affected to be 
brought in support of the chaige agauist Clive, 
namely, the coincidence of his presence at Mooi- 
shedabad with the demise of the Nabob, is, alter 
all, a circumstance in divspioof of it, nothing more 
needs to be offered lespecting it except a shoit 
remaik on its inheicnt improbability. Whis the 
motive of the alleged ciimc a dcsiie of piociuing 
foi the Company a reduction in the stipend paid 
to the Nizamut ? Wliy then had Lord Clive re- 
cently contented himself with so moderate an use 
of the complete command which, as the lepre- 
sentative of the Company, he possessed, not only 
over the dominions, but ovcri the levenues and 
treasures, of Sujah Dowla? Was he influenced by 
a personal bribe? Why then had he recently ic- 
jeeted, when he might have possessed witli hp- 
poiu', the large sum devised him by Moci Jaffrer 
And, on both suppositions, why should lie per- 
petrate the supposed criipe at the very moment 
when the critical mutiny lu the upper piovincCvS 
pccupied his most intense attention ? Yet, in tlie 
face of palpaHe piob^ibihty, and without the pre- 
tence of evidence, the tale under consideiation 
has found cunency among some wi iteis, ivLo, it 
may be hoped, in their passion for the inai vellous 
and hoi'iible, foigct that an eageiuess to nnpuilg. 
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gieat atiocities is little less mischievous than the 
leadiness to commit them. 

Havmg accomplished the ends foi which he 
had been appointed to his situation, and finding 
his health impaired by the influence of the cli- 
mate, Loid Ciive finally qiutted India in Febiuaiy 
1767* During his shoit administiation, he had 
almost systematized anew the constitution, civil 
and militaiy, of the piesidency of Bengal ; he 
had, in a considerable measure, eiadicated the 
diSoiders with which the service was infected ; he 
had incieased the powei, consolidated the pos- 
sessions, and impioved the finances, of the Com- 
pany , he had aiianged the complicated and con- 
fused relations subsisting between the Biitish and 
native governments , he had fenced with safe- 
guaids the tranquip,ity and security of the native 
population ; finally, he had exhibited, in his own 
conduct, the grand example of a wariioi content 
with civil glory, and a conqueror satisfied with 
triumphs over domestic coiiuption. Of the credit 
due to these services and achievements, the blame 
which attaches to one or two actions of his life, com- 
mitted under cu’cumstances of novelty and exigen- 
cy, cannot divest liis memory; noi can it echpse the 
splendor of the addition to which his great actions 
in the state, still better than his victories in arms, en- 
title his name, that of the Bather of the Indo-British 
empire. This praise, at the same time, is not his 
alone. Some pait, surely, of his pie-eminent 
fame redounds to the leputation of the body in 
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whose annals the whole of that fame is blazoned ; 
. — of those, in whose service his eaily genius 
found every incentive of oppoitunity and pation- 
age, and who honouied his inatuie expeiience 
with an unhmitedi surrender of their confidence 
apd support, 
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CHAPTER HI. 

From the year 1766-7, lo the passing of the Regulating 
Act of 1773. 

The intelligence of the acquisitions made by 
the Company under the second government of 
Clive excited no inconsiderable sensation in the 
minds of the Enghsh public. The subject, how- 
evci, was paiticulaily inteiesting to those who 
had the deepest stake in it, — the pioprietois of 
East-India stock. The revenues of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, having become the property of the 
Company, the idea not unnaturally occuired to 
some individuals of that body, that then affans 
would now admit of a large increase of their 
annual dividend, which had foi some years stood 
at only six pei cent. Otheis, with the Directors 
for then leaders, looking to the debts, lather than 
to the acquisitions, of the society, reprobated this 
idea; and the dispute between the parties was 
pursued with such ammosity and clamour, as 
stiongly to interest the attention of the legislature 
and the nation. 

R was expected that the question respecting the 
uiciease of the dividend would be decided at the 
Quaiterly General Court of the Propnetors, in 
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September, 1766. The meeting, however, had 
scaicely opened, when a communication ai lived 
fiom the fii&t Loid of the Tieasmy, appiising tlie 
Company that, befoie the close of the eiihiuiig 
session, then affairs would probably undeigo tho 
inspection of Parhament. The notice was ew- 
dently intended to operate against an inci ease of 
the dividend , but the inteiferencc of the mi- 
nister, even to this extent, in what was deemed 
piivate piopeity, was a novelty; and the piopiio- 
tois, disdaimng to be contiouledby it, detci mined, 
by a gieat majority, that the dividend foi the year 
flora Christmas I766 to Christmas 17^7 should be 
raised to ten per cent. 

In the ensuing month, the subject of the divi- 
dend was taken into deliheiate consideration by 
the House of Commons ; and the discussions 
which consequently arose in that assembly, wi- 
dening as they advanced, at length compiehended 
or touched every branch of Indian affaiis. They 
had not, however, resulted in any definitive mea- 
sure, when, on the 6 th of May, I767, the piopne- 
tois lesolved that, at fhe succeeding Midsummer, 
the dividend should be six and a quarter per cent. 
Two days afterwards, leave was given in the House 
of Commons to bring in a bill for the regulation of 
the dividend on india stock. The Company peti- 
tioned against this bill, as an infringement of their 
charter; but made proposals for u temporary ar- 
rangement, on the giounds, that the public should 
be admitted to a participation m the benefit accruing 
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fiom "theii temtoiial acquisitions, and that the 
dividend might be raised to twelve pei cent. 

The proposal appears to have been most pie- 
cipitate , but it evidently oiiginated in the eagei- 
ness of the piopnetors to secuie an augmentation 
in the value of then stock. To this object they 
weie willing to obtain the sanction of the legis- 
Jatuie, by admitting the principle that the public 
should be shaicis in the Indian revenues ; a prin- 
ciple which, in then delib^iate judgment, they 
would certainly have reprobated as dangeious. 
The Commons rejected the petition, but accepted, 
undei ceitain modifications, the proposals for a 
tempoiaiy arrangement 

In consequence of these pioceedings, were 
passed the thiee acts of the 7th of Geoige III. 
cc. 48, 49, and 57. Of these acts, the first and 
second respected the subject of dividends; the 
second act restrained the Company fiom voting, 
before the next session of parliament, a dividend 
of more than ten per cent, for any time subse- 
quent to the 24th June, I767. This restiiction, 
although vigoiously opposed as a violation of the 
piivileges conferred on the Company, was after- 
wards continued till Februaiy, I769. By the le- 
maining act, it was stipulated that the Company 
should retain their territorial acquisitions for two 
years, on condition that they paid to the public, 
m each year, the sum of four hundred thousand 
pounds. No formal provision was, however, made 
for the renewal of the charter of exclusive trade ; 
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although, by the formei chaiter-acfc of the Sd 
Geoige II. c. 14i, the privileges of the Company 
were, aftei the 25th of Maich, 17(36, liable to de- 
teimination on a notice of three years. Still, the 
notice not being in fact given, the existing piivi- 
leges, so fiu‘ as they weie not expiessly annulled, 
were of couise prolonged. 

These transactions furnish not a little mattei of 
curious leflexion. With the exception of some 
enactments,* i elating to the juiisdiction of the 
Company over Biitish subjects in the East, the 
measures which have just been desciibcd consti- 
tuted the eailicst inteifeience of the legislature in 
the management of Indian affairs, subsequently to 
the battle of Plassey. Ten yeais had the founda- 
tions of the Indo-Bntish empire been laid, and 
the superstructuie had, dining the whole of tliat 
interval, been upheaving itself with great, though 
vaiiable, lapidity, while the attention of Paiha- 
ment, if we may judge from its acts, was no moie 
attracted by the affans of India than by the pio- 
ceedings on some distant planet. But the slow- 
ness of the legislature to inteifere is perhaps less 
jemarkable than the circumstances under ^^iich 
the interfeience, after ah, took place, and^^hp 
objects to which it was, in the first instance, di*. 
rected. It was obseived, in the last chapter, that 
the questions involving the Indian policy of the 
Company were fiist forced on pubhc notice by 


1 Geo. 3, cop. 14, 
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the divisions wliicli distracted that body. A some- 
what similar lemark, as the foiegomg details may 
evince, applies, on the present occasion ; foi the 
quarrels lespecting the dividend gave use to the 
first mimsterial and pailiamentary cognizance of 
Indian affans. When, faithei, the interposition 
of the legislatuie actually took place, it secui'cd 
to the public a pditicipation in the revenues of 
the new empire ; and at this point it commenced 
and terminated. Notwithstanding the immense 
variety of local inteiests connected with the leali- 
zation of those revenues, and while stories of op- 
piessions in the East, stones leavened with just so 
much tiuth as might rendei them palatable, were 
univei sally curient, no obhgation of good conduct 
was imposed on the Company. They wem’ bound 
only to the piovisiou of a surplus levenue in their 
dominions j a stipulation, the fulfilment of which, 
for a short teim of yeais, was as compatible with 
the most tyrannical as with the most paternal 
policy. If it be true, as is not laiely alleged 
against the Company, that they have been greatly 
moie attentive to the accumulation of profit than 
to matters of a weightier natuie, the events under 
consideiation at least shew that the Company have 
mot had this fading to themselves. 

But it is not necessary to pursue this tram of 
reflexion; which would unneCessaiily detain the 
reader from the more immediate subjects of the 
present history. It has been stated in the preced- 
ing chapter that, oh the cession of the noithem 
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circai!3 by the Subahclar of the Decan to the 
Britisli, the piesidency of Madras piomisCd that 
pi nice, whenever he should lequne it, the assist- 
ance of the Biitish troops in setthng the afians of 
his government. Although the object of this 
stipulation was specific, the Nizam had eveiy in- 
clination to avail himself of it geperally; and, 
having, about the close of YjfQQ, confedeiated 
himself with a Mahiatta chief, against Hydcr AH 
Khan, the sovcieign, by usuipation, of Mysoic, 
he claimed, foi the fulfilment of this design, the 
services of a Biitish detachment. His application 
was, with snigulai impiopiiety, granted, but, 
what was stjll more leprehensible on the pail of 
the Madias government, they seem to have en- 
gaged in this confedciacy without any of those 
precautions which, on such an occasion, the most 
common prudence demanded. No pievious un- 
derstanding, so fai as appears, took place either 
with the Nizam or v/ith the Mahrattas respecting 
the exact objects, the conduct, oi the expenses, 
of the projected enteipiise; no insuiance was 
provided against loss, nor any guarantee exacted 
of fidelity. Totally without picparations of this 
natuie, the Biitish troops joined those of the 
Nizam ; and the united army invaded the territory 
of Mysore. 

It has fiequently been said that the acquisition 
of tenitory inspired the Company with a taste for 
political achievements and a lage for military 
gloiy. On the Company themselves, ceitainly, no 
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such effict was produced. It was a disposition of 
piecisely a contiaiy kind winch had occasioned 
the last appointment of Chve , nor, excepting at 
one peiiod, subsequent to the time compiised 
witlnii the scope of the present history, have the 
Company, fioin the days of Clive to the present 
moment, been seduced to a depaituie from the 
pacific policy adopted and acci edited by that 
leadei. But the seivants whom they employed in 
the East did not umversally possess the sagacity 
and self-command of Clive, nor weie pi oof 
against the impulse of ambition, oi of those 
meanei passions that lead men to scale the heights 
of powei foi the sake of the iicli mines latent be- 
low. These promptings of a lofty oi of a soidid 
natuie, it was the moie easy foi the servants to 
obey, as, on account of then distance from the 
seat of the Company at home, they weie neces- 
saiily entrusted with a considerable shaie of dis- 
cretional authority. In effect, for some years after 
this period, the foreign transactions of the Indo- 
Biitish settlements, though by no means to be 
placed undei that common seal of lepiobahon 
which has been fixed on them by undistingmslung 
prejudice, clearly assume a somewhat moie bold 
and domineeiing character. Hitherto, the wars 
waged by the Company had been, in then essential 
nature and principle, defensive. The Company, 
or rather their servants, now entered, as, in the 
case before us, on what may be designated vsars qf 
alliance} wai*s, that is, into which they weie drawn 
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by the operation of engagements ambitiously or 
imprudently contiacted with native potentates j 
and to these succeeded, in one oi two instances, 
’Wars for dominion, — contests undertaken exclu- 
sively with a view of aggrandizement, and of 
which subsisting alliances weie the pretexts and 
the instruments rathci than the causes. 

In the present case, the temerity of the Bri- 
tish goveinment soon met with its punishment, 
Hyder Ali, who was distingmshed for aU the tei- 
rible accomplishments of an Asiatic hero, — equally 
prodigal of faith and of blood, equally victoiious 
in the use of intrigues and of arms, — successfully 
exerted himself to charm away a part of the 
tempest with which he was threatened, before it 
should burst. First, by dint of laige biibes, he 
bought off the Mahiattas. Next, he enteiedinto 
negotiations with the Nizam, and so effectually, 
that this piince not only concluded with him a 
separate peace, but, at length, an offensive al- 
liance, professedly directed to the extinction of 
the British name in the Decan. In August 1767, 
the armies of the Nizam and Hyder actually 
united at Bangalore, from which place they made 
iiiegiilai incuisions into the Carnatic. 

In this junctuie, the efforts of the Madras go- 
vernment weie as imperfect as theii previous con- 
duct had been unwise. The British tioops, very 
inadequately equipped foi the serious campaign 
that approached, were reduced to a naked de- 
pendence on their own discipbned valour, and 
z 
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the approved ability of their commandei, General 
Joseph Smith. The advantages which in these 
lespects they possessed, the immense supeiionty 
of Hyder Ah in cavalry, enabled him nearly to 
render ineffectual, by eluding a geneial action, 
and sustaining a predatory and vexatious warfare. 
In this state of things, the English happily found 
an ally in the piide of the Nizam, who, having 
ongmally been seduced into the cause of Hyder 
by the boastful pioraises of that chief, now le- 
proached him with the ddatonness of his per- 
formance. For the satisfaction of his ally, the 
Mysorean consented to a change of plans ; and 
the residt was that, by a succession of obstinate 
engagements and bloody defeats, the allied aimy 
was diiven out of the Cainatic. These misfor- 
tunes again gave full effect to the natural veisati- 
hty of the Nizam. He made peace with the Ma- 
dras government, and retiied into his own domi- 
nions. 

This defection, though it weakened Hyder Ali, 
gave him gi eater hbeity of action; but he was 
still pi evented flora making any impiession on tho 
Cainatic, by the steady vigour of Geneial Smith, 
and the resolution, almost muaculous amidst the 
privations which they enduied, of the Butish 
tioops. Weaiy of fruitless contest, the Mysorean 
chief, in September I768, made overturns of 
peace to the British, tendeiing, togethei with 
some slight cession of teiiitoiy, the payment of 
ten lacks of lupees. The Madias piesidency, 
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however, haughtily insisted on far higher terms* 
and the negotiation proved abortive. At the same 
time, the presidency, as if not satisfied with the 
displays of incapacity which they had lutheito 
affoided, subjected the movements of the aimy to 
the immediate contioul of two membeis of coun- 
cil from Madias, with the appellation of field- 
deputies. To lecount the evils that flowed from 
this arrangement would be endless. The deputies 
not only interfeied, to a pernicious extent, with 
the smallei manoeuvies of the army, but obliged 
Geneial Smith toreveise his whole system of ope- 
rations, by acting offensively against the teiritoiy 
of Mysoie. The plan was useless and ruinous, 
unless one or both of the strong cities of Banga- 
lore and Senngapatam could be reduced; and, 
for a service so aiduous. Smith, almost destitute, 
through the negligence of the government, of 
stoies and piovisions, was in no condition. The 
ill success of the war piovokedthe government to 
recall, not the deputies, who, next to themselves, 
weie puncipally in fault, but the commandei, 
Geneial Smith, whose intelligence and activity 
would have been their best stay in the existing 
state of affaiis. The -Successois of this officer 
proved still less foitunate , the army, weakened 
by sickness and deseition, became despondent ; 
some infeiioi conquests which had been made to 
die southward weie lost; and, in Januaiy 17^9, 
Hyder Ah, having recovered his own piovmces, 

% g 
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inarched into the Carnatic, which he lavaged ivith 
fire and sword. , 

Yet, notwithstanding the foimidable attitude 
which the enemy had now assumed, the prospect 
was far fiom hopeless The lesouices of IJyder 
Ah weie heavily burdened, and lus armies had 
been greatly wasted. Geneial Smith, also, was 
very piopeily restored to the command of the 
Biitish army ; and this officer, a soldiei of long 
service, and formed in the same school of war of 
which Clive had been a pupil, not only gieatly 
hampered the movements of the hostile army, 
but, by the dexterous mteiposition of a detach- 
ment, cut off then communication with their own 
country, and lendered the situation of Hyder Ah 
somewhat critical. From the difficulties, how- 
ever, that seemed to be entanglmg him, that 
chief was exti mated by his own audacious spirit 
of entei'prise, and tire concuiring pusiUammity of 
the Madias govermnent. Having, by a vaiiety 
of movements, contrived with gieat adroitness, 
drawn the British forces to a considerable distance 
fiom Madras, the Mysoiean commander suddenly 
diiected his couise to that city, with a body of 
six thousand cavalry; and, after compassing a 
march of a bundled and twenty nnles in about 
three days, presented himself on the contiguous 
mount of San Thome, Fiora tins point he dis- 
patched a message to the governor, leqmimg that 
a negotiation might be opened for peace, and 
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that, in the meanwhile, the approach of the army 
under Smith might be prohibited. The conduct 
of the goveinment now evinced that, however 
deeply they might be possessed with the spirit of 
Roman ambition, the better qualities of Roman 
foititude and magnanimity were totally wanting. 
The garrison of Madras was at least sufficiently 
strong to have kept the hostile geneial in check, 
until he could leceive from the aimy of Smith, 
which was hastening to the city, the chastisement 
due to his anogance. Yet the government im- 
plicitly complied with his lequisitions , and, after 
some interruptions, a peace was concluded on tlie 
4 <th Apnl, 1769 ; by which the parties stipulated 
for a mutual alliance in all but aggj essive wars, 
and foi a mutual restitution of their conquests, 
with this exception, that Hydei Ah was peimitted 
to letain a small tiact of teriitoiy oiiginally his 
own, and conqueied fiom him in the course of a 
fonnei wai.* 

The wai with Hydei Ah had, fiom the very 
outset, been viewed with anxiety by the Com- 
pany at home. When intelligence aiiived of the 
leveises of I768, this anxiety gave place, in the 
Court of Diiectois, to deep displeasure and alarm; 
among the piopiietors, to absolute consternation, 
of winch the qonsequence was, that the price of 
’Z 3 

* This rapid sketch of the wai of 1767, is taken chiefly flora 
the hife of Hyder Alli, by Robson, who aervQcJ ijnder Oenetsi 
^laitb, ^nd from MSS. of autboiity. 
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India stock fell sixty per cent. The disasters ht 
the Peninsula, and the misconduct of the Madias 
government, which had occasioned those disas- 
teis, together with some minoi instances of mis- 
management at the other piesidencies, appeared 
to the Diiectois subjects of such seiious enqmiy, 
that the}' pioposed the appointment of a special 
commission foi the pui-pose of investigating the 
matters in question on the spot, and of adopting 
such measuies as might seem lequisite. The 
comraissioneis, at the same time, weie to exeicise 
geneial powers of inspection and controul ovei all 
the presidencies in India, and to provide regnla- 
tions, under the supei vision of the Company, for 
such an administiation of affaiis, as should both 
secure correctness of conduct in the service, and 
consult the rights and happiness of the natives. 
After much opposition and debate in the Comt of 
Piopnetors, three gentlemen, whose character 
and abdities had already been approved in the 
service, Messrs. Vattsittart, Scrafion, and Ford, 
were entrusted with the proposed commission.. 
They accoichngly embaiked for India, in I769, 
on the Aurora frigate; but, unfortunately, this 
vessel, after leaving the Cape of Good Hope, was 
never again heard of, having, in all probabihty, 
foundered at sea. 

While the Company dehberated on these mea- 
sures, neither the ministry, nor the legislature, 
were inattentive to Indian affairs, although it can 
scarcely be said that their attention was exeited on 



€he subject' with much judgment. The legislature 
passed an act, by which the obligation imposed 
on the Company in I7G7, of annually paying to 
the public four hundred thousand pounds, on ac- 
count of the teiiitoiial levenues, was continued 
for five yeais longei, then teiiitonal possessions 
being, on condition of this payment, ensuied to 
them for the same teim. The act ostensibly, in- 
deed, favoured the Company, in peimitting them 
to increase theii annual dividend as fai as twelve 
and a half per cent.; but, at a peiiod when then 
finances had sulfeicd a heavy piessuie fioin the 
disastious wai in the peninsida, some 1 emission 
might have been expected of the demands made 
by the pubhc. 

A still less judicious proceeding was adopted 
by the executive government. The Company 
having, at the same tune that they nominated 
the special commission for the rostoi ation of their 
afiaus, solicited the piesence of a squachon of 
men of wai m the Indian seas, Sii John Lindsay, 
the commander of the squadiou gianted in conse- 
quence of this application, received a comnussiou 
creating him plempotentuiy minister fiom the 
King to the princes of India, and paiticulaily to 
the Nabob of the Cainatic, who, having been spe- 
cially named in the treaty of Pans, was now con- 
sidered as an ally of the crown. Indeed, it was 
probably in the intngucs of the Nabob of tlie Cai- 
natic, that this appointment ongmateJ In that 
province, the Biitish authoiity, although not so 
z ^ 
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poweiful as in Bengal, was sufficiently felt to be 
found uksoine by the Nabob , who had at length 
leained the lesson of countei acting it by the di- 
ligent cultivation of a parhamentary influence in 
England. 

The nomination of Sii John Lindsay seems to 
have been an unwaiiantable step. The Company 
weie, by then chaiters, uneqiuvocally invested 
with a pohtical sovereignty m India , and, though 
this pnvilege was, beyond question, enjoyed only 
in subjection to the supremacy of the King, still, 
imless the Company had publicly and formally 
been convicted of misconduct, the diiect obtiu- 
sioii of the royal aulhoiity was aibitiaiy and invi- 
dious. In the instance undei consideiation, it 
was not happily contiived, even supposing such 
conviction to have taken place. K the Company 
were so constituted that they could only abuse the 
functions of political sovereignty, their constitu- 
tion should have been refoimed; if tlicy weie 
incoriigible, those functions should have been 
wholly vathdrawn. The present expedient, how- 
ever, was not to qualify oi supersede their power, 
but merely to thwait the exercise of it by the 
erection of a rival. Thus was violated that plain 
piinciple of pohey winch enjoins that, in its fo- 
reign relations, every state should maintain unity 
of character; that the supreme authority, how- 
ever distributed or multiplied internally, should 
always wear an individual aspect without; that 
there should, in short, be but one national oigan. 
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The infelicity of the device soon appeared in the 
vexatious disputes whiqhi took place between the 
Madras government and the legal plenipotentiaiy; 
the lattei, peieinptoiily assuming an inquisitorial 
controul over the admmistiation of“ the British 
affaiis; the formei, with equal fumness, resisting 
his jurisdiction ; while the one party pleaded the 
authonty of his commission, and the othei that 
of their charteis. Yet the government m England 
weie so far fiom profiting by the result of this ex- 
periment, that Sii Robert Hailand, who, in 1771» 
succeeded Lindsay as naval cominandei-in-chief, 
was invested with similai powers , and these re- 
sulted, in similar contentions with the government 
of Fort St. George. 

In the mean tune, even bad the loyal* envoy 
exercised an imdisputed authonty, it does not ap- 
pear that the native potentates would have bene- 
fited' by his presence, always excepting the Nabob 
of the Cainatic, The resentment oi the ambition 
of that person, led him to meditate the subjuga- 
tion of a petty Hindoo piince 01 lajah, whoiuled 
the teiritoiy of Tanjore. The Rajah might, in 
some sense, be consideied as a feudatory of the 
Carnatic, and he was accused of disaffection to- 
wards his superior j nor did the accusation want 
strong colour. Yet so fai as it is possible to as- 
certain the merits of a case much entangled in 
itsejf, and stdl more, perplexed by the numerous 
pubhcations which the variety of interests com 
cerned drew from the English press, the prince 



of Tanjoie was rendeied still moie obnoxious by 
lus wealth and possessions than by his offenses. 
Tlie projects of the Nabob weic abetted by the 
piesidency of Madias, and suctessively gained 
the acquiescence of the loyal plempotentiaiies, 
Lindsay and Hailand. An expedition against 
the city of Tanjoie took place under General 
Smith and the son of the Nabob, in the autumn 
of 1771. hut terminated in a treaty of peace ; 
and the British aimy was then employed in the 
reduction of some Pohgars, who, although no- 
minally dependent on the Carnatic, had availed 
themselves of the hilly nature of the country 
which they inhabited to maintain a virtual inde- 
pendence. Shortly afterwards, fiesb quarrels, 
partly having their origin in the terms of the late 
pacification, ensued between the Nabob and the 
Rajah. Of these it is not easy to ascertain thq 
precise ments j but they resulted in the utter 
overthiow of the Tanjorean prince, whose capital 
was, in September 177 S, taken by the allied ar- 
mies of the Company and the Nabob, the prince 
himseli^ with his family and chief olficeis, being 
made prisoners. 

This was one of those "wars of aUimice into 
which the Company, in opposition to their general 
wishes and instructions, weie huiiied by the rash- 
ness or the interested views of their servants. Un- 
fortunately, the presidency of Madras was not a 
solitary offender, at the period under considera- 
tion. The conduct of that presidency found mora 



than countenance in the contemporary proceedings 
of the government of Bombay. 

It will have been seen from the pieceding chap- 
ter, that the Biitish at Smat had formed such a 
connexion with the Nabob of that city as would 
natuially imphcate them, to a certain extent, in 
the political affairs of the district; but the piesi- 
dency of Bombay, within whose supei intendancy 
the factory of Surat was included, weie, either by 
accident, or by emulation of the pohtical conse- 
quence which the sister piesidencies had recently 
acquired, quickly drawn beyond the limit of a 
necessary interfeieiice. The district of Broach, 
was pohtically dependent on that of Suiat, al- 
though governed by a Nabob of its own. Against 
this Nabob, the Bombay government, m 1771, ad- 
vanced a claim foi some pecuniaiy dues which had 
been unjustly, as they alleged, withheld dining 
the foity years preceding. The claim, whatever 
its vahdity, belonged not to the goveinoi of the 
Castle of Surat, but to the Nabob of that teiritoiy; 
at whose request it was in fact urged, the presi- 
dency not doubting but that they should them- 
selves receive from the Nabob of Surat the piinci- 
pal share of what should be lecoveied. With this 
claim, howevei, they united a demand, in their 
own behalf, of compensation for some oveicliaige 
in the customs levied by the Nabob of Broach on 
the merchants tiadmg under the protection of the 
Company. To enforce these pietensions, a body 
pf tioops moved towards the city of Broach; 
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which not producing the expected comphance, the 
reduction of the city was attempted, but without 
success. The attempt, howevei, so alaimed the 
Nabob that he consented to an accommodation j 
and, with this view, icpaued to Bombay; where 
the English, aftei lequuing twenty-eight lacks and 
a half' of lupees on the accounts befoie-mentioned, 
and adding to the sum upwaids of two raoie for 
the expenses of the recent expedition, at length 
consented to accept foui lacks in satisfaction of ali 
demands. Even these terms the Nabob consideied, 
probably with justice, as seveie, and, although he 
acquiesced in them, endeavoured to evade a fulfil- 
ment of Ins engagement. The result was another 
Biitish expedition against Bioach, in the year 
1772 , m the sequel of which, the city was stoimed 
and the district subjugated. This entei prise, it is 
said, had been principally pioraoted by the com- 
mander, an officer of rank, who headed the British 
on the occasion ; and who, indeed, may be said to 
have paid the price of his counsel, as he was slain 
in the attack. It may be pioper to observe, that 
both the expeditions sent from Bombay against 
Broach were strongly reprobated by the Com- 
pany at home. 

The affairs on the coasts of Coromandel and Ma- 
lahai- have now been suffeied to withhold too long 
the attention of the readei fiom those of Bengal j 
a subject peculiarly interesting, on account of the 
authority which the Biit^sh had acquired in the in- 
ternal administration of the country. Beforej , 
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however, any &,ccount is given of the measures of 
domestic economy adopted by the Calcutta go* 
vernment, it should be stated that, in the month 
of February, 1770, the Nabob Syef ud Dowla died. 
His successor was his youngei brother, Mubaiick 
lid Dowla, a boy of thuteen ; on whom a revenue 
was settled of about tluity-two lacks of rupees, or 
.£.350,000 steilirig, but this revenue afterwards un- 
derwent a farther reduction. 

The prematme death of Syef ud Dowla revived, 
among the enemies of the subsisting author ities at 
Calcutta, those imputations which had, thiee yeais 
before, been excited by the sirailai end of his bro- 
ther and piedeces.sor. The principal accuseis on 
the occasion, weie peisons who had individual 
causes of picjudice against the Company oi some 
of then leading servants in Bengal, and who were 
in England at the time when the young Nabob 
died. No evidence was evei offered of the charge j 
nor, indeed, did the charge itself ever assume a 
more explicit or tangible shape than that of insi- 
nuation. The contempoiary account given by the 
authorities at Calcutta is that the Nabob, having 
caught the infection of a malignant small-pox, 
which was then i aging at Moorshedabad, and be- 
ing of a habit ill fitted for a successful struggle 
with that disorder, died, aftei an illness of eleven 
days.* 

* Letter from the Bengal Goveinment of 18th March, 1 7/0 — ’ 
Verelst’s View of Bengal. 
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If this lepresentation was false, it was at least 
sufficiently minute to admit of very distinct con- 
tiadiction and dispioof. But, although Mr. Ve- 
relst, a gentleman intimately acquainted with the 
proceedings in Bengal, of which province mdeed, 
he had been governoi, till very shortly before the 
death of the Nabob, formally mvited such contra- 
diction, his challenge was met by the accusers, 
either with silence, or with iiomcal lecantation. 
Under these circumstances, nothing seems left but 
to remark the inherent improbability of the 
charge. 

The immediate agents in the perpetration of 
the alleged muidei are insinuated to have been 
tlie members of the Bengal goveinment; who, of 
course, if guilty, must have been actuated by the 
hope of emolument, either in their own behalf, oi 
in that of the Company. But in the state of as- 
cendancy at which the British had now arnved 
on the scene of Bengal, whatever advantages, 
either of a pubhc or of a private natme, could 
possibly be expected from the proceeding, might 
more safely have been attained by the exertion of 
influence. Even, however, if we conceive that 
men of ordinary sense could be such indifferent 
economists of tlieu- vfllainy as to expend it so pro- 
fusely on objects which might have been had at a 
far lower puce, the accusation undei leview will 
still be encounteied by presumptions of the strong- 
est kind If the Presidency oi the Resident at 
the Duibai were biibed to assassinate the leigmng 



Nabob, it is difficult to comprehend why the suc- 
cessor, by whom or by whose guaidians the bribe 
must have been given, should not have been al- 
lowed bettei terms. If the parties in question 
acted solely with a gratuitous view to the interest 
of the Company, it is haid to imagine such an 
union of lofty disinterestedness and atiocious per- 
fidy as their conduct would bespeak. Lastly, If 
the Company themselves instigated and lewaided 
the crime, the transaction could scaicely take 
place without a degree of pubhcity little consonant 
to its natuie. Opposed to these alternative im- 
piobabilities, there is the plain andveiy explicable 
fact, that an intemperate youth fell a victim to the 
effect of an epidemic disordei.* 

* It may not be improper to subjoin, in this place, some slight 
account of the writers principally responsible for the extensive 
circulation of the dark surmises, which the text attempts to ex- 
pose They were Colonel Alexander Dow, in the preliminary 
discourse prefixed to his History of Hindostaii, as well as m the 
Appendix to that work , and Mr William Bolts, in his Consi- 
derations on the Affairs of India , persons, both of whom had 
resided for a senes of years in India 5 and both, but particularly 
the latter, were writers of some talent 

Had these gentlemen, in their lepresentations of the new and 
strange course of transactions commenced m the East, sought ra- 
ther to furnish an accurate plan of the right and the wrong, of 
the coriept path and the aberrations, than to strike wonder by a 
glaring picture of disorders and confusion, they would base 
deeply taxed the gratitude of mankind. But they wiote under 
circumstances which almost necessarily precluded ihe exercise of 
such rigorous iropartwlity Colonel Dow had borne a part m the 

mutiny 
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'But it is unnecessary to expatiate farther on this 
subject. One of gieatei importance demands no- 

mutiny of the officers of the Bengal army, and seems, from the 
period of that event, to have retained a hitter resentment against 
the person and policy of Loid Clive, Mr, Bolts had served the 
Company in a civil capacity, and had prosecuted extensive specu- 
lations in the inland trade, during the course of which, he suc- 
cessively became embroiled with the governments of Mr, Van- 
aittait, Lord Clive, and Mr. Verelst , and the whole ot his in- 
termediate residence in Bengal, by whatever fatality, was, as Mr. 
Verelst justly expresses it, “ one scene of complaints, leplies, 
" reprimands, and contentions until, being compelled by the 
government to quit the country for England, he brought hither 
all the collected resentments of six years Froih writers thus cir- 
cumstanced, it IS not difficult to guess what sort of histones of the 
Company might be expected The works of Colonel Dow and 
Mr Bolts are distinguished by much exaggeration, by not a little 
positive misstatement, and by the free use of those sarcasms and 
insinuations which, while they convey much to the hearer, pledge 
„the accuser to nothing. 

Of the misstatements of Mr, Dow, an instance occurs in the 
following passage respecting the acquisition of the Dewannee, 
" Our Governour," “ Lord Clive, " conscious of his power 
“ over the Emperor, and having the absolute direction of a Na* 
" bob who owed his elevation to the Governour himself and to 
" his own crimes, he threw aside the foi mer treaty , a pei petual 
“ commission for the office of Dewan was obtained.” The 
Nabob pliinly meant in this passage was Meer Jaffier, who, so 
far fiom being on the musnud at the time when Lord Clive ac- 
quired the Dewannee, had died before that peison reached Ben- 
gal What seems curious, this fact is afterwards stated by Co- 
lonel Dow himself, under a complete unconsciousness of the pal- 
pable contradiction into which he bad fallen. Another instance 
of his inaccuracy is furnished by his account of Sujah Dowla, 
whom, as having been patronized by Lord Clive, this author 

takes 



tice ; the territoiial management of the three pro- 
Vinces, diuing the few 3mai3 immediately subse* 
quent to the acquisition of the Dewannce. 

takes great pains to degrade m the estimation of t’le public. 
Among Ollier enpedienta adopted for this purpose, he studiously 
represents the Viziei as a naan of low and dishonouiable extrsc^ 
tion "■ The infamous son," he is pleated to say, " of a still 
“ more infamous Persian pedlar enjovs the extensive province of 
“ Onde ” The errors of this repiesentation, the leader will find 
fully exposed in the Life of bhah Aulum, written by Mr. 
Prancklin. 

Mr Bolts has offended by similar unfairness or precipitancy. 
The acquisition of the Dewaniiee he condemns as highly in- 
" compatible with, the Company’s engagements, then subsisting 
“ with the Nabob," and this sentiment is mors than once 
brought forward. The author, however, should have known, 
or, knowing, should have mentioned, that Loid Clive (as has 
been stated above m the text.) had, previously to bis application 
for the Dewannee, obtained the full consent of the reigning Na- 
bob Nor would it have availed Mi. BolU to reply that, m his 
judgment oi suspicion, that consent was not fairly oblained. 
The disputant who professes to state the facts of a contested case 
is not authorized to suppress a circumstance thought material by 
the opposite party, however immaterial or iiieonclusive he him- 
self may deem such circumstance. In somewhat of the same 
manner, Mr, Bolts, while scrupulously careful to recount the 
injuries, real or imaginary, snffered by the iwtiVe pnnees from 
the British, has forborne to balance his account by an enumeia- 
tlon of the undoubted injuries suffered by the British from the 
native princes Of the atiocities committed by Spiajah Dowla 
on the captuie of Calcutta, he scarcely affords a h.nt, and he 
passes in profound silence over the vindictive ci uelties of Cossim 
All It would seem as if he had feaied to break m on the unity 
of that impression of honor which he was studious of inspiiing 
against the actions of the Company. 
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It will previously be necessary, however, to 
afFoid some general view of the mogul system of 

The political notions of these two authors had been, it majr 
be suspected, rashly and arbitral ily assumed, rather than regu- 
larly developed from some definite elementary principle Mr. 
Dow deliberatel> recommends, and his opinion is cited with ap- 
probation by Mr Bolts, that Gieat Britain should subjugate the 
entire Empire of Hindostan by force of arms The advantages, 
he says, of such a conquest are obvious , for " it would pay as 
much of the national debt, as government should be pleased 
to discharge ’’ In answer to a possible objection on the score 
of justice and humanity, the author proceeds to remark that 
“ It would be promoting the cause of justice and humanity to 
“ pull those petty tyrants from the height to which their villainies 
" have raised them, and to give to so many millions of mankind 
*' a government founded upon the principles of virtue and jus- 
" tice" Now the unjust encroachments of the British on the 
native princes are the favourite topics of the two writers under 
consideration , and, in this connexion, Mr. Bolts, in particular, 
dwells on the faith of treaties with such monotonons perseverance 
as would weaiy all patience, could sounds significant of justice 
and humanity ever prove wearisome At the time, however, 
when they proposed the conquest of Hindustan, there weie about 
twenty Indian princes of various ranks to whom the British faith 
had solemnly been pledged by treaty, and all these obligations 
weie to be violated, all these plighted friends were to be trampled 
under foot, in the accomplishment of a project more ambitious 
and more extravagant than ever inflamed the dreams of Alexander 
after a debauch at Babylon, and on that dreadful plea ot uni- 
veisal good, for which ambition has never been at a loss m 
justifying her inflictions of individual evil 

With respect to the topic which has more immediately called 
forth this note, the imputed murder of the Nabobs of Bengal, — 
a few words here will suffice The dark hints and sneers in 
which Colonel Dow and Mr, Bolts had indulged themselves on 
this subject drew from Mr Verelst a plain and manly statement 
lof the circumstances attending the deaths of the Nabobs Nud- 

jura 
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finance ; otherwise, the account of the successive 
measui'es of teintoiial economy adopted by the 

2 A 2 

jnm ud Dowla and Syef ud Dovyla, accompanied by a distinct 
challenge of disproof Colonel Dow and Mr Bolts were then 
both in England. The former observed a complete silence 
The latter replied thus “■ Mr Verelst has made it necessary for 
" the writer to acknowledgOj in justice to the noble Lord 
" (Clive), and his Durbar resident (Mr. Sykes), that he did 
V not mean to convey an imputation against any European 
" whomsoever, for the sudden deaths alluded to in the first pait 
" of the Considerations ” (Paitll page ig8 ) Afterwards, m 
reference to the evidence given by Lord Clive, that the former 
of the two Nabobs had died " of that sort of fever which 
affects the nose, and is generally supposed incurable,” Mr 
Bolts adds " Notwithstanding all former appearances and suspi- 
" cions, out of defeience to the very respectable authoiUies that 
" have established the fact, the writei must now acknowledge, 
" that the Nabob Najim ul Dowlah died of a fever in his nose ” 
In penning this sentence, the writer must have totally forgotten 
the reproof winch, only two pages before, he had himself dealt at 
Mr Verelst for a misplaced attempt at wit. “ To shew atten- 
" tion,” he there observes, “■ to such matter, when employed 
" to elude solid arguments on the most momentous concerns of 
“ mankind, would be equally to merit the reader's contempt.” 
It should be observed that, when the death of Syef ud Dowla 
took place, both Colonel Dow and Mr. Bolts were in England. 

Nothing more, surely, needs to be added on this subject, but 
It may, perhaps, amuse the reader to peruse the sooiewhat 
striking passage in which Colonel Dow vents the imputations 
alluded to The princes whom we raised in Bengal, vanished 
" imperceptibly from their thrones Light and unsubstantial as 
the shew of power with which, as in derision, we invested' 

“ them, they disappeared, like Romulus, but without a storm. 

The benefits derived from former revolutions created a lo\e of 
“ change , and the angel of death, if not ou|: friend, was very 
y opportune 
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Biitisli government in Bengal would scaicely be 
intelbgible. 

Throughout India, the grand source of revenue 
IS the land ; and the principle of assessment seems 
originally to have been an annual division of the 
produce between the sovereign, the landholder, 
and the successive orders of renters, sub-ienteis, 
and cultivatois. In Bengal, however, the rent 
was paid in money ; and the sum consisted of two 
parts} the one, the original ground-ient, supposed 
to have been fixed in the year of our asia 1582 > 

opportune in bis frequent visits to the Musnud. In the course 
” of five years, three nabobs expired , and the unfledged sove- 
“ reign -who acceded to the nominal government of Bengal on the 

March of 1770, has already enjoyed, considering the times, 
" a long reign Nabobs, mown the truth, are useless , and they 
" are dismissed to their fathers without eithei ceremony or noise.” 
(JHist. ill p 89 ) Dow IS reported to have enjoyed the assis- 
tance, in his composition, of the writer of some translations of 
Celtic poetry which have occasioned considerable controyersyi 
■Whether the poetry be wholly genuine, wholly fictitious, or 
partly the one and partly the other, (for this is not the place to 
agitate any discussion on such subjects,) it might be expected that 
the peculiar style of the English version would be detected m 
other performances from the pen of the translator , and, perhaps, 
It may seem no very fanciful idea that the p^ssagejust quoted ex- 
hibits, together with some bad taste, a faint degree of that point 
and solemnity, that union of enophatic expression and gloomy 
imageiy, winch confers on the poems in question so marked, 
striking, and individual a character. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that, in his supreme anxiety for efifect, the author has, with 
somewhat of poetic licence, swelled his catalogue of vanishing 
princes by the introduction of the Nabob Meer Jaffier, who died 
at an advanced age and witha shatteied constitution. 
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the other, a percentage on the original sum, varia- 
ble from year to year. 

The annual amount to be paid was settled, 
in the fiist instance, between the goveinraent 
and the Zemindar, oi landholdei. Wliether the 
Zemindai was considered as actually a pioprietoi 
of the soil, or merely as an official functionary 
employed in the collection of the revenues, be- 
came, at a subsequent period, the subject of warm 
controversy; but, if the latter be the true ac- 
count, it is at least certain that prescription had 
at length invested this older of men with a great 
share of the proprietary character. The negotia- 
tor on the part of the government was, during 
the vigorous times of the empire, the Dewan, 
who received his appointment immediately from 
the Court of Delhi, but, when the various nabobs 
and subahdars became independent, the Dewan 
sank into a mere creature of the local ruler, who, 
fr om that period, himself dictated, and fiequent- 
ly formed in peison, the terms of settlement with 
the Zemindar. 

The Zemindar, hardiig made his engagement 
with the government, relet his land in portions to 
the several farmers, these made over their leases, 
entire or in part, to inferior rcnteis, and these, 
again, underlet to a still lower class, who entered 
into terms with the ryots or cultivators of tire soil. 
Such was the general outline of the system. Its 
details, and the exceptions or modifications to 
2 A 3 
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wluch its fundamental principle was subject, need 
not in this place be paiticulaiized. 

It will easily be believed that such an economy 
proved feitile of abuse. The standaid of assess- 
ment, in the oiiginal agreement between the go- 
veinment and the landlioldeis, was the piesmned 
capability of the land to pay , on which subject 
the ruhng poweis might foim their own opinion. 
The landholders and successive underletters pos- 
sessed the same piivilege , but with so much le- 
feience to the determination of then supeiiors, 
that, for eveiy inciease, whethei just or not, m 
the assessment fixed by tliose peisons, they very 
natuially indemnified themselves by a pi opoi donate 
inciease of then demands on the classes below. 
The cultivator, m this mannei, not only suffeied 
from the naked ciicumstance of the vanableness 
m the rent which he paid j but was subject to the 
compound amount, if it may be so called, of the 
caprice and injustice of all the supenncumbent 
ordeis. If, even thus fai, the system led to op- 
piession, Its evils weie consideiably aggiavated by 
a pecuharity in the Mahomedan jpiisprudence. 
Under the Mogul government, the landholders 
and farmeis of the leveijue were invested with an 
irregular species of juusdiction over the districts 
compiised within theii respective grants j that is, 
they were, in effect, aimed with the powei of 
enfoicing the most hcentious exactions by the 
pbused authoiity of justice. Against oppressors 
thus acciecUted by the law, the cultivator had no 
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certain defense j he had, however, one miseiable 
refuge, in the plea of poverty; which, of couise, 
wlieie It could not be urged, as it generally might, 
With truth, was supported by every variety of ar- 
tifice and chicane. 

Under the administration of a resolute and en- 
lightened luler, the burdens of the cultivatois 
were probably much alleviated. The ruler was 
the natural fiiend of the humble lyot, as he was 
the natural enemy of the wealthy zemindar- 
Yet, even in such a case, favourable as it was, 
the lyots were too much exposed to extortion; 
and that, from the lulei himself, when paiti- 
culai circumstances rendered it convenient for 
him to amass an extraordinary quantity of trea- 
sure. But, under a feeble government, or in un- 
settled trines, the sufferings of the ryot had scaicely 
any bounds ; for, secure of impunity, or eager to 
make the best advantage of an uncertain tenure, 
the zemindars gave free scope to their tyranny. 
In this view, it cannot be denied that the con- 
nexion of the British with the provinces proved, 
in the hist instance, unfavourable to the happiness 
of the ryots, and, consequently, to the productive- 
ness of the levenues. The mischiefs of a divided 
and of a piecaiious government were felt at once. 
The instability of public affairs operated as a 
warning on the landlioldei to profit by every 
offered opportunity of gam; while such opportu- 
nity he could not fiiil to find, amidst the geneiaf 
derangement of the community, and uiidei tfiq 
2 A d' 
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disabled authority of his piopei supenoi, the 
Nabob. The only exception to this leinaik, was 
not therefore of advantage to the lyot. Cossim 
All governed with energy ; but the accomphsh- 
ment of his plans, whatever they were, lequned 
an abounding ^leasLiiy. Eagei, and pei haps pfe- 
cipiiate, to piovide himself with this essential le- 
soiiice, he lacked the coiintiy foi levenue, nor 
can a jnoic deci./iie pi oof be icqimed of the ac- 
tivity .mill 'which his collections weie ' ejected, 
than that, on lus flight lato the uppei India, and 
after the conduct of a veiy expensive campaign, 
he com eyed y/ilh Liin, as theie r. good reason for 
believing, jHeasulc to the amount of between two 
a nd till cd inilhons^stciling 
On tilie . acquisition of the Dewanoe by the 
English,’ It uas d^tei mined, as has befoie been 
stated, thSat the ostensible admimstiation should 
still be conducted by the native government. Foi 
some time, therefore, aftei that event, the Biitish 
authoiit}' did ndf directly or visibly inleipose, ex« 
cepting with regard to the distncts which had pre- 
viously been ceded to the Company by the Nabobs 
kleei Jaffiei and Cossim All. Eveiy wheie else, 
the agency of the native government was con- 
tinued, with no faither qualification than resulted 
fiom the excicise of a general supei in tendance by 
the British lesident at the Duibai of. the Nabob. 
Subject to this ultimate lestiaint, all the duties 
compiised in the office of the Dewannee, that is, 
the assessment and collection of the revenues and 



the distiibution of civil justice, remained with the 
Nabob and his mimsteis , the internal concerns of 
the piovmces weie tiansacted exclusively by the 
native officers of the coimtiy government, and 
these persons constituted the only regular medium 
thiough which the resident could receive the in- 
formation on which, in his superintendmg capa- 
city, he was to act. At the same time, the Nabob 
retained, of course, the judicial authority m cri- 
minal matters, and the regulation of the public 
police, these functions not being properly included 
within the province of the Dewaii. 

This aiiangement had been dictated to the 
British by a spirit of moderation and by consi- 
derations of policy; but its effect was only to 
perpetuate, in a great degree, the evils of what 
has already been described as at once a chvided 
and a piecaiious iide. The country did not, m- 
deed, suffer from any rapacity on the part of the 
British government, oi of then representative, the 
resident at the Duibai > foi the amount of the 
revenue assessed was regulated according to the 
best information which could be obtained respect- 
ing the average quantity of the produce laised. 
That infoimation, however, proceeded fiom the 
native officers employed in the collections ; per- 
sons who, if they had no interest in inalang a 
false report, had certainly none in reporting the 
tiiith. With respect to some othei points, mean- 
time, on which the same officers were the pim- 
cipal 01 exclusive channels of intelligence, they 
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had both the stiongest inducements, and the best 
means, to deceive the Biitish government. Pei- 
ceiving the unsettled state of affairs, they weie 
led to extol t and to oppress; then ingenmty was 
exercised in eluding detection, and the facihty 
of the design encom'aged them to persevei e. On 
the other hand, the landliolders, as might have 
been certainly foretold, protected themselves 
against the exactions which they sustained, by 
defensive depredations on the lower renters, 
who stdl successively devolved the burden in a 
descending series. 

The effect of these ciicumstances was the gia- 
dual impoverishment of the countiy, an efiecf^ 
however, to which other causes greatly contri- 
buted. Invasion oi intestine war had lepeatedly 
recurred; and, after the restoration of peace in 
Bengal itself, the piesidency were under the ne- 
cessity of making large remittances to the coast, 
for the support of the destructive campaigns 
agamst Hyder Ali. It must be acknowledged 
that the abuses in the inland tiade of Bntish mdi- 
viduals, abuses, which all the regulations of Clive 
had not been able entirely to suppress, also con- 
cun ed in aggrieving the native population; and 
to these was added a new set of evils, collaterally 
but almost unavoidably occasioned by the tiansfer 
of the levenues fiom the tieasury of the Nabob 
to drat of the Biitish government. As the new 
wealth thus accruing to the Company could be 
loalized in Europe only through the medium of 



commerce, the orders for the Bengal investment 
were at once very largely augmented. Tliis en- 
hanced demand could not immediately be met by 
a proportionate augmentation in the supply of 
the commodities reqmred ; and, as a remedy for 
the difficulty, the native agents of the Company 
too frequently made use of compulsory measures 
to secure to themselves a pie-eraption of the mar- 
ket by the exclusion of the country dealers. 

Such a combination of evils could not fail to pro- 
duce distiessing consequences. The commerce, 
both inland andmaiitime, of the country, declined j 
the standard of the revenues could not, even by 
dint of increased exertions, be maintained ; nor can 
it be questioned that, by the year I769, the internal 
condition of the provinces had become consider- 
ably woise than at a period twelve yeais earlier, 
when the ascendancy of the British fiist com- 
menced. Thus far, therefore, the operation of 
that ascendancy had apparently been unpiopitiousj 
not, indeed, from that iniquitous misuse of power 
of which vulgar declamation so frequently affixes 
the stigma to the name of the Company , but 
partly, from the less heinous eriors or failings in- 
cident to an untned situation , and partly, from 
the scarcely resistible force of circumstances. 

There was yet, however, in the national genius 
and prmciples of the British, what might retiieve 
the faults and rectify the disorders that have been 
described. In the year before mentioned of 1769, 
the resident at the Durbar, Mr. Becher, a gentle- 
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man not more distingtushed for his honesty and 
integnty than for his local experience, (for he had 
resided undei the adnunistiation of Alaverdi,) 
enteied into minute and labonous investigations 
respecting the actual state of the country, to- 
gethei with the causes to which that state was 
owing, and submitted a full and fiee representa- 
tion on the subject to the piesidency of Calcutta- 
The piesidency, of which Mi, Verelst was at that 
time the head, took the mattei into very seiious 
consideration; and the result was the adoption, 
towards the close of the year, of a measure fiom 
which may bo dated a new aaia of teiritonal 
economy. European servants of the Company 
weie appointed to act in the distiicts, under the 
denomination of supeivisois. The teim accurately 
designates the office, which was to inspect the 
conduct of the functionaries employed m the col- 
lection of the revenues and the admimstiation of 
civil justice, as well as to investigate the extent, 
the pi eductions, the trade, and the capabilities, of 
the several districts, with a particular notice of 
then compai ative state in reference to past times, 
and, on all these points, to make a report accord- 
ingly to the resident at the Durbar, or, in the 
Behar province, to the chief at Patna. Beyond* 
however, the provinces of inspection and report, 
the powei of the supervisors did not extend. 
The measure was, soon aftei wards, farther matured 
by the establishment of councils of revenue at 
Mooishedabad and at Patna, of which the resident 
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presided over the formei, and the chief at Patna 
over the lattei, and which were lespectively to 
discharge the financial functions before vested in 
those two individuals. 

To the native agents, this change of system 
was, of course, highly distasteful , and they set 
themselves to obstruct its operation, by impeding 
or embairassing the enquiries, and misrepresenting 
the conduct, of then new superintendants. In 
spite of this opposition, liowever, the regulation 
soon gave more than the promise of great benefits. 
Tlie presence of a British censoi oveiawed lapa- 
city and malveisation. The leseaiches which took 
place in the inteiior concerns of the provinces 
elicited much information of the most important 
nature* It seemed, in short, as if eveiy thing 
might be expected from the new plan, when the 
wishes of the government, and the hopes of the 
cultivatois, met with a teiiible and an unlooked-foi 
interruption. Of the calamity which pioduced 
this effect, a succinct account is here neccssaiy. 

The native people of the pioviuces of Bengal 
subsist chiefly on nee ; of which the ground an- 
nually pioduces two ciopsj the one, late in August, 
the other, early in December and with such ex- 
uberance, that Bengal is generally consideied as 
the gianary of India. This plenty, however, is 
balanced by occasional dearth, or even famine , a 
casualty, against which indolence and fatalism 
have evci pi evented the inhabitants fiom making 
provision by the reservation of a suiplus stock. 
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The lice crops of Decembei 17<38, and August 
1769 weie both scanty; and that of December 
1769 almost totally failed, fiom the want of those 
heavy peiiodical lains that usually fall in October. 
Some hope was however placed in the crops of 
certain mferioi kinds of gram and pulse generally 
reaped between Febiuary and April, and every en- 
deavoui was exerted to increase those crops ; but, 
the drought stdl continuing, the greatei part of 
these died on tlie giound. Destiuction now 
seemed inevitable; for the same calamity extended 
to the uppei India, and there was no neighbour- 
ing country which could afford any assistance ade- 
quate to the occasion. 

Both the Enghsh and the native governments 
had early taken the alaiin, and had adopted such 
precautions as weie within them reach. It was 
attempted to procure imports of grain from 
abroad, but with little or no effect. In September, 
1769, all the Enghsh and their dependents were 
absolutely piohibited from tiadmg in iice, lest, 
under the temptation of pnces immensely ad- 
vanced, Euiopean influence should in any form 
operate to collect such undue quantities as might 
aggravate the scarcity. Geneial injunctions also, 
and of a strict kind, were published against the 
hoarding of gram, and against all sales 01 pur- 
chases of the article in any other place than the 
pubhc markets. Whatever may be thought re- 
specting the wisdom of some of these regulations, 
their humanity at least will be allowed. They 
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were accompanied by another most necessaiy, 
though less pleasing, act of pohcy. A stock of 
lice, amounting to sixty thousand maunds, was 
laid in for the use of the aiiny, a measuie, the 
neglect of which would, beyond question, have 
issueddn the total ovei throw of the British power, 
and in the complete anarchy and luin of the pro- 
vinces ; for by no other expedient could the alle- 
giance of the soldiery have been seemed during 
the severe exigency that was appioaclimg. In all 
these proceedings, the prime mover was still Mi, 
Bechei, the resident at the Durbar. 

The famine was felt in all the northern districts 
of Bengal as early as the month of November 
1769, and, before the end of the following Apiil, 
had spread devastation throughout the three 
provinces. Rice gradually rose to foui, and at 
length to ten times its usual puce , but, even at 
that rate was not to be had. Multitudes, after 
seeking a miserable subsistence from the leaves 
and balk of trees, strewed the fields 01 highways 
with their bodies. Others were seen eagerly 
’crawling, in troops, towards the cities; the 
corpses of those that successively sank under the 
effoit, marking out the tracks of this melancholy 
and wasting procession. The cities, meantime, 
thronged beyond then ordinary population, seem- 
ed to present one scene of animated mortality. 
In many places whole families perished, in others, 
the people of entiie villages. Plungei fiequeutly 
occasioned a resort to practices that shock huina- 
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nity; for not only did some sustain themselves 
witli the flesh of foibidden and abhoiied animals, 
but there weie instances, m which the child fed 
on Its dead parent, the mothei on her child. 

Duimg this season of hoiroi, nothing was left 
uneffected that geneious pity could suggest for 
the alleviation of calamities without a lemedy. 
The utmost endeavouis weie used m bunging to 
market all the pioduce which tlie countiy con- 
tained. Subscriptions were set on foot foi the 
support of the pooi ; the Company, the Nabob, 
the ministefs, private Euiopeans, and native gen- 
tlemen of opulence, vying together in the hbe- 
lahty of then contiibutions. In Mooishedabad 
alone, seven thousand peisons were daily fed foi 
seveial months ; and such weie, atthispeiiod, the 
benevolent anxiety and exertions of Mi. Becher, 
the lesident at the Diubai, that they teiminated 
in an illness which had nearly pioved fatal. But, 
unless these efforts could have diawn showers from 
the sky or grain fiom the giound, they obviously 
could be of no real avail, noi did the myriads 
expiring aiound derive fiom them any benefit, be- 
yond the consolations of that sympathy to which, 
even in the last extiemity of wietchedness, hu- 
man natuie is yet not wholly insensible. 

Such was the celebiated famine of I769-7O;, 
which has been thus cucumslantially desciibed, 
not because it foims a stiikmg and pictuiesque 
bbject, but because circumstances have lendeied 
It important m a very diffeient point of view. 
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This work of complicated destruction has been 
imputed to the avaiice and ciuelty of British mo- 
nopolists. The tale seems to have oiiginated at 
the Fiench settlement of Chandeinagoie , but it 
was speedily naturalized in our own country. 
Desciiptive writers, both historians and poets, 
have, perhaps naturally, seized on a subject of 
such tragical interest ; and even those who admit 
the reality of the famine in question, have not 
been able to refuse their delineations of it the 
garnish of an extensively co-operating and aggra- 
vating monopoly.* The peisons most paiticulaily 
implicated in the chaige, aie Mr. Bechei, the 
resident at the Durbar, and his predecessor m that 
office, Mr. Sykes, who was afterwards Sir Francis 
Sykes. 

To the writeis who have urged these accusa- 
tions against the Company or their servants, an 
exception occurs where it might not at first view 
be expected. The peculiar system of Dr. Adam 
Smith has le4 him to deny the possibihty of com- 
binations among the gram dealers of a country, 
and to lepiobate the popular clamour which tlie 
occmience of a scarcity seldom fails of exciting 
against that order of men. In Europe, this au- 
thor expresses his belief that a dearth has never 
arisen from any other cause than a real scarcity, 
nor a famine from any other cause than the inju- 

2 B 

* ShoitHistoiy of East'Indiau Tiansactions. — Hindoo Ra- 
]ali's Letters, &c, &c. &c. 
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dicious attempts of the government to remedy the 
inconvemencies of a dearth. “ In iice counti'ies/’ 
he proceeds, “ where the crop not only requires 
“ a very moist soil, but where, in a ceitain pe- 
“ nod of its growing, it must be laid under water, 
“ the effects of a drought aie much more dismal. 
“ Even in such countries, however, the di ought 
“ IS, perhaps, scarce ever so universal, as neces- 
“ sanly to occasion a famine, if the government 
“ would allow a free trade. The drought in Ben- 
“^ftl, a few years ago, might probably ha\e oc- 
“ casioned a very great dearth. Some impioper 
“ regulations, some injudicious restraints, imposed 
“ by the servants of the East-India Company 
“ upon the rice trade, contributed, perhaps, to 
“ turn that dearth into a famine.” * From these 
and othei contiguous observations, it would ap- 
pear that Dr. Smith, so far from charging the 
aggravation of the dearth in Bengal on the rapa- 
city of the British, ascribes it lather to their mis- 
directed humanity. 

Since no evidence has ever been adduced of 
tire pretended monopoly, the accusation might, 
on that ground alone, be dismissed as false. 
The foulness, however, of the offense alleged, 
and the currency which, through the agency of 
authors less enhghtened than Dr. Smith, the story 
has obtained, may justify the introduction of some 
farther comments on the subject. With regard 


Wealth of Nations, Book IV. Cli. 



to the article of authority, the reader is assured 
that all the most authentic and trustwoithy testi- 
mony which he shall consult, — and many eye-wit- 
nesses of the calamitous event under consideration 
are yet alive, — will distinctly convey to him the 
impression that the allegation of monopoly is, 
fiom beginmng to end, a mass of pure fiction. 
Farther, the membeis of the Bengal government, 
appointed fiom England by parliament in 1773, 
with a special view to the discovery of abusj;gf 
persons equally zealous and intrepid in the execu- 
cution of their trust, always spoke of the famine 
as of a natural and an inevitable evil. Lord Corn- 
wallis, had he not formed the same judgment, 
would surely not have confined himself to the 
simple preventive which he adopted against the 
recurrence of scarcity, namely, an establishment 
for storing the surplus pioduce of abundant 
years. 

In the passage quoted above from Di. Smith, 
itis justly stated that, from the peculiar natuie of 
rice, the effects of drought are incomparably more 
fatal in countries where that article forms the sta- 
ple food, than they ever prove in Europe. The 
tiuth 18 , however, that not merely a partial but 
a total failuie of crop not seldom occurs in tire 
countries described. The most desultory reseaich 
into the economical history of the regions consti- 
tuting the Mogul empiie wiU supply numerous in- 
stances of extensive famine ; nor does there seem 
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the smallest doubt that aU these had their source 
111 natuial causes. 

But the same conclusion, suiely, mustbefoiced 
on evexy unpiejudiced mind, by a bare survey of 
the facts of the case. The solicitous efforts, both 
of the British government and of Biitish indivi- 
duals, to reheve the distiesses occasioned by tlie 
famine, do of themselves constitute a standing 
argument of probabdity, against the supposition 
that those distresses were brought about by British 
agency. The lemark pecuhaily apphes to the re- 
sident at tlie Durbar, who, on the most vague 
surmises, has been tiaduced as the author of evils 
which he almost peiished in the attempt to miti- 
gate. Noi does the imputation appeal much less 
shameful with legaid to Mr. Sykes; the truth 
being, that this gentleman actually lesided in 
England at the time when, accoiding to the popu- 
lar lepiesentation, he was hari owing up, with his 
vigilant lapacity, the whole pioviiice of Bengal. 
A fai stronger argupaent, howevei, than this, le- 
sults from the smjple cucurastance of the immense 
extent to which the famine operated. lie who is 
acquainted with the leasomngs by which Di. 
Smith establishes the impossibility of a monopoly 
of grain, wdl instantly peiceive thet most of those 
reasonings become more than oidinaiily cogent 
With reference to so great an aiea of country as 
thetliree piovmces of Bengal. But a few shoit 
leflexions on the subject may, vitliout lelbience 
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to the geneial theoiems of Dr. Smith, lead to the 
same lesult. 

The niimbei of persons who peiished of the 
famine in twelve months, is computed to have 
been upwaids of thiee railhons, or about one fifth 
of the population of the thiee provinces.* But, 
in order to account for this horrible destruction, 
and for the scarcely less shocking disti esses of 
millions who survived, it is evident that we must 
suppose the supply of giam deficient by much moie 
than one oi even two fifths. Let us then take the 
defect of the supply to have been, what piobably 
it exceeded, thiee fifths ; and, to exclude cavil, let 
it be faither assumed that monopoly was responsi- 
ble foi only one thud of this defect. Then, of 
the Cl ops on the giound, those ciops being already 
shoit of the oidinaiy medium by two fifths, the 
monopolists must have bought up one-thiid, 
Theu pin chases would of course be made at va- 
rious points throughout the pi evinces, as con- 
venience dictated; but, in older to simplify the 
calculation, and, at the same time, to adopt the 
supposition least favour able for the pui’poses of the 
2 B 3 

* TliatiSj the population IS lieie computed at sixeen milhons. 
This estimate is necessarily conjectuial It exceeds by foui or 
five millions the universal estimate at th time when the famine 
took place , M Inch estimate was undoubtedly too low On the 
other hand, the piesent population of the thiee piovinces is said 
to be thnty millions That a veiy great inciease has taken 
place within the last thirt;^ yeais, is cqitainly in the highest de- 
gree credible, 
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present argument, let it be supposed that the 
dealings of monopoly consisted in the pre-emption 
of entile ciops thiough a continuous extent of 
countiy. Now the thieepiovinces contain 150,000 
squaie miles; out of which the range of the 
alleged monopoly would compnse one third or 
50,000. If) then, we assign fifteen square miles 
for the sphere of one monopoly-agent, which, 
surely, even aftei allowance for watei, is the ut- 
most that he could compass, and if we farther 
reckon no more than two assistants to each agent, 
we shall thus have 3,333 monopoly-stations, and 
ten thousand persons employed. Is it credible 
that such a vast body of establishments could have 
existed, oi such a mighty system of operations 
been conducted, with any pretence, — not of se- 
crecy, for to mention that would be richculous,— 
but of common decency, or even of safety? 
Would the population of Bengal, a lace as queru- 
lous as they are passive, have submitted to out- 
rages of so fl.igiant a natuie, not only with abject 
erduiance, but even in profound silence? Would 
the histuiians, oiators, and elegists, who have as- 
serted the fact of the monopoly, have been re- 
duced to no better pi oofs than vague rumour 
and obscure suimise, had the monopolists thus 
erected, in the view of the whole world, an 
enormous pile of evidence to then own condemna- 
tion? 

Such are some of the absurdities chargeable on 
the hypothesis of a monopoly ; and they have re- 
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suited flora what surely cannot be considered as a 
veiy exaggerated view of the assumptions which 
tliat hypothesis necessarily involves. On the con- 
trary, it would be very easy to point out many 
other difficulties than those aheady mentioned, for 
which the accusers are bound to provide. What 
With the sums requisite for the immense purchases 
supposed to have been made by the monopolists, 
and for the costs of collection and management un- 
avoidable m such a vast concern, the project must 
have needed so prodigious an extent of capital as, 
with the most lavish allowance for the alleged rapa- 
city of the British in India, we cannot possibly ima- 
gine any moderate number of individuals to have 
possessed. Omitting tins consideration, however, 
it will still be for the accuseis to explain why the 
incredibly great enhancement of prices did not, in 
the event, diaw the engrossed grain into the market. 
If the giain remained m the country, we must sup- 
pose the inexorable firmness of the combined spe- 
culators to their common purpose for upwards of a 
twelvemonth , and this, amidst the most forcible 
demands on the compassion of all and the selfish- 
ness of each, that imagination can conceive. If* 
it did not remain, what account is to be given of 
it? Was it destroyed? was it exported? V/hat 
art of anniliilation effected the silent and invisible 
destruction of so mighty a range of granaiies? 
What power of mechamcal creation called up the 
tonnage which could convey away a fifth part of 
the ordinary produce of Bengal , or what magic 

2 B 4 
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rendeied the shipment and the transportation of 
such a fi eight iinpeiceptible ? 

On the whole, whatever culpability may attach 
to the conduct of the B’ltish in India, it is a con- 
solatoiy leflexion tliat, fiom the offence now under 
examination, theie aie the most satisfactory rea- 
sons foi believing them wholly puie. Some leten- 
tion of giaiii may have taken place among the 
native dealers , a retention which, in a period of 
dearth, is natural and even expedient, for it com- 
pels a timely economy of the deficient crop. But, 
with lespect to the British, it would be easier to 
con\ict them of a short-sighted humanity at the 
time m question, than of that ciime with which 
malignity, oi a love of the maivellous, has brand- 
ed then name. Di. Smith, in cfiect, as has been 
shewn, takes this very ground. The servants of 
the Company, accoiding to that wiitei, contiibuted 
to cause the evil only by endeavouiing to remedy 
it. Even this milder accusation appeal s precipi- 
tate. Amidst the real and veiy great defalcation 
of the annual supply, the position must seem ex- 
tiemely doubtful that the efforts which were made 
to break up the hoards of the dealers could pro- 
duce any important effect on the course of con- 
sumption. The evil existed on so large a scale, 
that it may be beheved to have equally disdained 
assistance from the wilful cruelty, and fiom the 
erring benevolence, of man.* 


* The account ■which the authoi has given of the circunii* 
stances that led to the appointment of the Bi itish supervisors, and 

the 
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Of the mischiefs pioduced by the famine, the 
calummes which it helped to breed proved, if not 
the gieatest, yet ceitainly the most durable. The 
waste of population and resources in the three 
provinces, the lapse of a few yeais repaiied; and 
the check which, as has been alieady stated, the 
measures of the Biitish government for the in- 
ternal economy of the countiy sustained, though 
most seiious, was not of longer continuance. 

With reference, indeed, to those measures, the 
year immediately succeeding, or 1771j fonns an 
epoch of impoitance. Notice has befoie been 
taken of the circumstances which, on the first ac- 
quisition of the Dewannee, had withheld the Bri- 
tish government from a diiect assumption of the 
functions attached to that olfice. The reasons 
have also been detailed which, foui years after- 
waids, dictated a relaxation of this policy, in the 
appointment of the officeis styled supervisors. The 
measiue, however, was but paitial ; and the Di- 
rectors of the Company now thought proper to 

the descilption of the famine of 1770 , together with the argu- 
ments against the chaige of a monopoly, aie in a consuleiahle 
(legiee abiulged fiom a tract entitled Observations on the 
" State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects of GientBiitam, 
" particulaily With respect to Morals, and on the means of im- 
“ piovingit,” which was addiessed by Charles Grant, Esq to 
the Court of East-India Directois in 1797, and has recently been 
punted by older of both Houses of Paihament — Thepiesent 
nuthoi has, however, deviated fiom that work in his assumptions 
with respect to the amount of the population in Bengal, a snb- 
ject, on which much light has been thrown of late yeais, and 
has othenyise varied the data assumed, but not mateiially. 
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enlaige it into one of much greater comprehen- 
siveness. They announced to the government of 
Bengal that it was their intention “ to stand forth 
“ as Dewan, and, by the agency of the Com- 
“ pany’s servants, to take upon themselves the 
“ entire caie and management of the revenues.” 
This change of system, by whatever conside- 
ration it may be thought to have been actual- 
ly suggested to the Directors, seems to have been 
requisite on every principle of justice. The pre- 
vious couise of civil admimstiation in Bengal had 
sufficiently shewn that the combination of the 
British with the native government resulted in 
what was not so pioperly a tempered and regulated 
as a ciippled authority; while, on the other hand, 
there could be no doubt that the grant which the 
Company had received of the Dewannee fully in- 
cluded the privilege of a personal discharge of the 
Dewannee functions. 

The orders issued by the Couit of Directors in 
consequence of then lesolution reached Bengal in 
177^^2* The government on whom the fulfilment 
of those orders fell, were new m office, having 
been nominated only duiing the preceding year ; 
at which tune Mr. Waiien Hastings was created 
Governoi General. Mr. Hastings had, duiing the 
admimstiation of Mr. Vansisttart in Bengal, dis- 
tinguished himself as the steadfast and able co- 
adjutor of that statesman ; he had since seived 
the Company with ciedit on the coast of Coro- 
mandel , and he assumed the important office to 
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which he was now prefeired, with great reputation 
for talents and expeuence. 

The instructions of the Directors, with lespect 
to the direct assumption of the Dewannee, were, 
without delay, carried into eflPect by Mr. Hastings 
and lus council. Besides the object of tiansfernng 
to the Enghsh the financial and, in civil matters, 
the judicial admimstration of the countiy, the at- 
tention of the Government was duected to two 
others ; the immediate intioduction of improved 
methods of procedure into both the depaitments 
just mentioned, and the institution of checks 
on the abuses prevalent in those courts of which 
the supeiintendance constitutionally belonged, not 
to the Dewan, but to the Nabob, the couits of cri- 
minal justice. These views issued in the following 
arrangements. 

The seat of the revenue business, together with 
the tieasuiy, was removed from Mooishedabad, 
the capital of the Nabob, to Calcutta ; and the 
whole of the fiscal and financial branch of affaiis, 
comprehending, not only the management of the 
collections, but many among the most important 
duties of municipal government, was placed under 
the personal supervision of the governor and coun- 
cil, forming themselves into a distinct establish- 
ment, with native officers annexed to it, which had 
the title of a Board of Revenue. The detail of the 
collections was committed to certain officers, bemg 
' covenanted servants of the Company, styled Col- 
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Jectors ; of whom one piesided over each considei- 
able division of the piovinces, having with him a 
native associate or assistant undei the appellation 
of Dewan. Regulations weie flamed and pub- 
lished in the native languages, abohshing several 
oppiessive taxes, and substituting, in the conduct 
of the collections, simple and definite piocesses for 
that mixed uncertainty and intiicacy which had 
lutheito pioved an elfectual covei foi fiaud. A 
quinquennial settlement of the levenue was adopt- 
ed, the lands being fanned to the best bidden 
The chief seats of civil, and, at first, even of cri- 
minal judicature, weie likewise tiansfeired to the 
Bntish piesidencyj where the two pnncipal Ma- 
hoinedan courts, being couits of appeal, took tbeir 
station. Of these, it was provided that the Sud- 
dei Dewannce Adawliit, as it was called, that is, 
the principal De^vannee Court, or the fountain of 
justice m civd concerns, should henceforth consist 
of tlie governor' and council, assisted by native of- 
ficers leaincd in the law of the countiy. But, in 
the principal ciiininal court, entitled, fiom its rela- 
tion to the Nabob or Nazim, the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut, the dispense! of justice was to be an 
officei immediately selected by the Nabob, who 
had, howevei, as his coadjutois, the Head-Cazi, 
the Mufa, and thiee Monlavies, or expoundeis of 
Mussulman law; noi could any capital sentence 
be executed without a warrant fiom the Nabob 
himself. The proceedings of this court, meantime, 
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though not directly legulated, were watched and, 
in a general way, contiouled by the British govern- 
ment, under whose eye they acted. 

From each of these appellate tubunals, blanched 
forth a number of suboidinate couits, oi couits of 
oiiginal jurisdiction, placed at the chief points iii 
the piovincial divisions. The inveterate practice 
of the Mahomedan administiation had blended to- 
gether in the same hands the management of the 
revenues and the distiibution of civil justice. The 
umon, or rather confusion, of these two dcpait- 
ments, but with a moie precise definition of the 
functions respectively annexed to them, was foi 
a season continued by the British government. 
Hence, in every division, the civil couit, named 
the Dewannee Adawlut, was placed under the 
Euiopean collector, assisted by his Dewan and 
other native officers. Causes, however, of pro- 
perty, where the value concerned should not ex- 
ceed ten rupees, were determinable by the head- 
farmer of the distiict. At the same time, the cii- 
imnal coui’t, called the fojedaiiy, although sub- 
jected to some general inspection on the part of 
the collector, was to consist exclusively of native 
judges ; these being the Cazi, and the Mufti of 
the division, aided by two Moulavies. The col- 
lectois, however, were so far invested with the 
powers of criminal justice, that, under the denomi- 
nation of maQii,tmteSy they presided ovei the pub- 
lic police. 
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Such was the outline of the system established 
at this impoitant ciisis , — a system, of which parts 
aie open to much animadversion, and which soon 
underwent various modifications, not always them- 
selves unexceptionable ; but which may, notwith- 
standing, veiy piopeily be consideied as contain- 
ing the elements from which the piesent local con- 
stitution of British India has gradually developed 
itself. Noi, surely, amidst the conflicting praise 
and censure to wluch the eventful admimstiation 
of Ml. Hastings has been exposed, can these, his 
eaihest measures, fail to gam, from an impartial ob- 
server, the credit of light intention, on the whole 
judiciously earned into effect. 

The course of the government in Bengal having 
undergone so momentous an alteration, it might 
have seemed natural that the British legislature 
and nation, whatever then jealousy of the Com- 
pany, should await the result of this great experi- 
ment m silence. Circumstances, however, and per- 
haps, m the event, not unfortunately, caused both 
to pm’sue a different conduct. The Company have 
seldom been engaged in a more arduous contest at 
home, than they sustained while they were accom- 
plishing abroad the reforms already mentioned. 
Yet those disputes led to results of no slight con- 
sequence ; results,! also, nearly aflFecting the in- 
ternal economy of the Indo-British settlements ; 
and they therefore deserve some exposition in 
this place. . 
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Mention has been made of the unpopularity 
which the Company had, a few years before this 
peiiod, incurred. The causes, too, of that unpopu- 
larity, have been explained ; on the one hand, the 
prodigious pi ogress of the whole society m great- 
ness, of many individuals attached to it in wealth ; 
on the other, the misconduct which might, more 
or less, be chaiged on several of the seivants, 
magmfied by misiepresentation into the deep 
criimnality of all. These ciicumstances weie cal- 
culated to rouse into hostihty many among the 
best and the woist feehngs of the community, — 
patriotism and selfishness, generosity and envy, be- 
nevolence and malice. Whatever of excitement 
might yet seem wanting, it has been shewn that 
the mtestme disputes of the India House itself sup- 
phed, the appeals, lespectively preferred by the 
conflicting paities to the pubhc, creating a direct 
medium of communication between the public and 
the Company. It has appeared also that this state 
of matters led to a legislative interfeience in the 
affairs of India, which inteiference, however, for a 
while, scarcely aimed at any other end than tliat 
of securing to the nation a share in the Indian re- 
venues. 

After the establishment of the regulation which 
provided for this object, the unpopulaiity of the 
Company did not die away j but, on the contrary, 
was, by the very effect of that regulation, kept 
ahve. They were, at this time, bm'dened with 
heavy duties to government, tlnd with the large di- 
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^idend of twelve and a half per cent, to the pro- 
pnetois. Their receipts suffered a consideiable 
defalcation ; chiefly, through the expenses of the 
wai with Hyder Ah, and fiom the desolating 
operation of the famine. They had debts to dis- 
charge, and they felt a heavy piessuie fiom some 
very improvident chaffs made on them by the Cal- 
cutta government preceding that of Mi. Hastings, 
diafts exceeding the amount of a million ster- 
hng. Under these circumstances, the obhgation 
of an annual payment to the public of ^400,000 
became intolerable. The embarrassment of them 
affairs was gieat; and it produced two effects. 
Fust, their distress both immediately lowered their 
respectabihty in the eyes of the nation, and sub- 
jected them to a suspicion of mismanagement. 
Secondly, it occasioned aggravated disputes among 
the members of the Company, disputes which, as 
befoie, gradually imphcated the public. On the 
whole, howevei, the national favour seems to have 
been more ,and more alienated from the Company j 
and this effect was probably farthered by the influ- 
ence of some pubhcations which, about this time, 
issued forth against the existing Indian system, 
and which were composed with at least so much 
talent as gave their mahce wings to fly.* 

Under all these circumstances, it is not wonder- 
ful that a glowing opinion should pievail among 
the public in favour of a more decided legislative 

* See the note in this chapter respecting the woiks ot Colonel 
Dow and Mr Bolts. 
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iilterposition that had yet taken place, in the con- 
cerns of the Company, the royal speech Avhich 
opened the pailiamentaiy session in January, 
177^, glanced at the piobable occasion for such 
inteifeierice with a view to the remedy of certain 
defects and abuses in the administration of Indian 
affairs. In the succeeding March, the deputy 
chairman of the Company, being a member of the 
House of Commons, brought in a bill, of which 
the chief objects were, to enlarge the power of the 
Company over their servants, to facilitate the dis- 
tiibution of justice in the Indo-Biitish settle- 
ments, and to restrict thegoveinois and members 
of council from private trade. This biU, however. 
Was, after a second reading, and some warm de- 
bate, laid aside, principally, as was declared, on 
the ground of its inadequacy foi the attainment of 
irs professed ends, but, in reality, as we inayfaiily 
suspect, because the admimstiation projected some 
plan of greater extent, and one which should, in 
some greater measure, draw the Company under 
tire controul of the Crown. These objects, in- 
deed, the introduction of the bill referred to, 
though abortive, may be thought to have assisted, 
both by quickening the attention of the House to 
the affairs of India, and, perhaps also, by deepen- 
ing their conviction respecting the necessity of a 
pailiamentaiy investigation on the subject. 

In effect, the House did, in the following month, 
appoint a Select Committee, winch should enquire 
into “ the nature, state, and condition, of the 
2 c 
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« East-India Company,” and this committee they 
revived at tlie beginning of the next session. 
While the enquiiy was yet pending, the Company 
determined on deputing a new set of supervisors, 
armed with extiaoidinaiy powers, for the general 
regulation of then affaiis in the East. Before 
this resolution, however, could be accomplished, 
thePaihamenthadagainmetj anothei committee, 
one of secrecy, was instituted by the Commons, to 
examine the state and to inspect the accounts of 
the Company; and with particular instructions 
that they would, m the first place, enquire into the 
recent appointment of supervisors. The result 
was that, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
of the Company, a bill passed the House, re- 
straining the appointment in question. The lead- 
ing argmneiit in behalf of this enactment appears 
to have been founded on the expense with which 
the new commission would load the Company, at 
a moment when then distresses had compelled 
them to solicit the aid of Paihament ; a plea, cei- 
tainly, not altogethei sufiicient. On the other 
side, that body, in piotesting against the measure, 
urged with great probability that then difficulties 
.had oiiginated solely in the demands made on them, 
during several preceding years, by the state.* 

The labouis of the two committees that have 
been mentioned, issued in a vauety of Reports 

* See their leasonings to this effect, detailed in the Annusll 
Hegister for 1773, page 7fi. 
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•which are replete •with mfoimation, somewhat im- 
methodically ai ranged indeed, yet of high value. 
It "was derived immediately fiom the principal 
actors in the fiist revolutions of Bengal, and is 
greatly illustiative, not only of the actual situation 
of the Company at the tune when the paihamen- 
tary investigation took place, but also of the cii- 
cumstances under which they had originally as- 
sumed a political and militaiy chaiactei, and of 
the natuie and system of that government which 
the Biitish authonty had superseded. 

The committees having closed their lespective 
enquiiies, the legislature passed the Regulating 
Act of 177s ,* the first interfeience, properly 
speaking, of the national authonty in the adminis- 
tiation of Biitish India, and an interfeience which, 
by whatevei motives originally suggested, was, on 
the whole, undoubtedly directed to good ends. 
The leading objects of the act weie to amehorate 
the constitution of the Company both at home 
and abroad, and to institute secuiities for the wel. 
fare of the natives living undei their goveinment. 
Sonje sketch of the piovisions destined foi these 
puiposes may not be unacceptable. 

Previously, the local govermnent of Bengal had 
been vested in a president and council, consisting, 
in addition to the governor, of twelve or more 
membeis, several of whom oidinarily piesided at 
some of the out-stations in the provinces. The 
2 c 2 

^ 13 Geo, III c. 63, 
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act under review limited the numbei of the coun- 
sellois, exclusive of the governor, to four, and 
these were to be stationary at the piesidency. In 
the governoi and councd, thus constituted, was 
reposed the whole powei, cml and mihtary, of 
Fort William, with the management of all the 
teiiitoiial acqmsitions and levenues in Bengal, 
Behai, and Oiissa. The statute also conferred on 
the government of Foit WiUiam, a superintending 
and contiouhng authoiity over the presidencies of 
Madias, Bombay, and Bencoolen , especially in 
matters of wai, peace, and negotiation, with the 
native states of Hindostan. It may be proper to 
mention that, by subsequent acts of pailiament, 
the councils of those subordinate piesidencies have 
been modelled on the plan here prescribed for 
that of Calcutta. 

The first governoi -general and four members of 
council were nominated by the act for five years ; 
the governor being Mi. Waiien Hastings, then 
actually filling that situation ; the sehioi member 
of council, Ml. Bichaid Baiwell, also a meinbei 
of the existing government ; but to these were 
added three gentlemen not hitherto in the seivice 
of the Company, Lieutenant-Geneial Clavei mg, 
Colonel Monson, and Mi. Phdip Fiancis. 

It was expressly enjoined that the goveinor- 
general and councd should pay due obedience to 
the oiders of the Couit of Duectors. The foims 
and systems, at the same time, of that court, 
underwent material alterations. 
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By the pievious usage, the persons chosen di- 
rectors, continued in ofiice only foi a year, but 
might always be re-chosen. Tlie act oi darned 
that there should be an annual election of six 
dnectors for the term of four years ; and that 
the interval of a year should elapse before an ex- 
due ctor was again ehgible. Befoie, also, the 
possession of ^500 of the stbck of the Company, 
provided* it had subsisted for the six months pre- 
ceding an election, entitled the holder to a vote ; 
but the privilege of moie than one vote had not, 
since the establishment of the United Company, 
been allowed to an individual proprietor.t The 
quahfication was now raised to ^1,000, the requi- 
srte time of pievious possession enlarged to a 
twelvemonth, and the holders of £3,000, £6,000, 
and £10,000 of stock, respectively invested with 
two, three, and four votes, which last numbeis, 
however, constituted the utmost limit of indivi- 
dual piivilege. Regulations were likewise adopted 
to pi event collusive transfers of stock for elec- 
tioneering puiposes. 

The statute gave to the -Crown, what it had 
never yet foimally possessed, a privity in tlie 
affaiis, financial and pohtical, of the Company, by 
2c 3 

* This coijdihon was prescribed by the 7 Geo, HI. c 48. 
f See 9 and 10 W 3, c 44 § 64, It was one of tlje com- 
monplaces of reproach against the Old Company, that, as the 
number of votes allowed to individuals was wholly uni estucted 
except by the amount of their stock, fifty oi upwaids were 
pometiines collected into a single hand. 
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the requisition that all advices transmitted from 
India m those departments, should, within four- 
teen days after then anival, be communicated to 
the administiation by the Court of Directors. 

The encroachment made on the judicial func- 
tions of the Company, constituted, perhaps, a still 
gi eatei innovation than any of tliose already enu- 
meiated. The old Mayoi’s Couit at Calcutta was 
set aside, and the King was empowered to erect 
in its place, a supieme couit of judicatuie, con- 
sisting of a chief justice and three puisne judges,' 
who should all be banisters in England or Ireland 
of not less than five ycais standing. This court 
was invested with civil, criminal, admiialty, and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, over all British subjects 
resident in the tluee provinces, with the exception 
of the governor-geneial and members of council, 
unless indicted for treason or felony. It had au- 
thority also in suits against all persons who, not 
being themselves British subjects, were in the em- 
ploy of Biitish subjects oi of the Company, oi 
who should voluntarily accept of its decision. 

The act, at the same time, prohibited not only 
to the covenanted servants of the Company, but 
also to all the civil and military officers of the 
Crown, serving in India, the reception of presents 
fiom the natives. It regulated tire interference of 
Euiopeans in the internal commerce of the country, 
totally excluding them from the trade in those 
articles of prime necessity among the natives, 
salt, betel-nut, tobacco, and uce, and totally ex- 
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eluding, from all tiade whatever, the governor- 
general, members of council, judges of the supieme 
court, and coUectois of the revenue. The act, 
faither, fixed the maximum of the legal rate of 
interest in Bengal, at 12 per cent, per annum. 
British subjects oflTendmg against its provisions on 
any of these points, it subjected to specific punish- 
ments, on then conviction before lire Snpieme 
Court. 

The fiist remark suggested by a view of the 
arrangements which this act established, is that 
they were foi the most part such as could not have 
been enforced by the Couit of Diiectors them- 
selves. The only one of them that might have 
oiiginated with the directors was that which con- 
fined the functions of the local governments in 
India to coimcils composed of a limited number of 
members, and those always resident at the seat of 
government. Even this regulation, tienchmg, as 
it materially did, on the inveterate and almost 
prescriptive pnvileges of the civil servants of the 
Company, it would have been an invidious tasic 
for the diigctois to intioduce, unsupported by a 
deal expression of the national will, and all the 
lest was plainly beyond then competence. 

Although, therefore, some diffeiences of opinion 
may subsist, as to the degiee in which this legis- 
lative interference was lequired, there can be none 
that the objects to wlnoh it was immediately di- 
rected could not otherwise have been attained. 
^ 01 , pn the othei hand, can it be questioned tliat 
2 c 4 
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those objects were on the whole good, and that it 
was well to secure them, even though somewhat 
eailiei than in all points the exigency of the case 
seemed to demand. 

The changes introduced by the act into the 
political flame of the Indian government, both at 
home and abroad, suited, in their principle, the 
altered ciicmnstances of Bzitish India. The for-, 
mei constitution of the executive body at home, 
accoiding to which the directois served only foi a 
year but might always be xe-chosen, could, duiing 
the purely commeicial times of the Company, pio* 
duce little inconvenience. No quahfications were 
requisite foi the office, which, in the metropolis 
of the gi eat^st maiitime nation on eaith, might not 
sufficiently be had, without a specific tiaimng; 
^nd a consistency of operation from year to year 
was seemed by the comparative simplicity of the 
functions to be dischaiged. At the same time, 
the situation of a diiector was not so high a prize 
as to occasion, m fact, much vexatious competition 
or frequent changes, under a system which made 
the subsisting incmbeis le-eligible. The annex- 
ation, however, to this post, of important pohtical 
duties and considerable patronage, brought it 
under new rules. It would now be an object of 
gieat ambition, if the vacancies were often tq 
recur, changes would lecui also ; while nothing 
could be moie necessaiy than that the time of 
seivmg should .be long enough to give the func- 
tionaries expeiience and their government stabjhty. 



Ji.n enlaigement of the teim would, indeed, still 
farther enhance the value of the prize contended 
for , and this enhancement might somewhat tend 
to inflame the aidoui of the previous contests ; hut 
far less than it would dimmish their fiequency and 
jinciease then effect , for it would alluie a nobler 
class of candidates into the field, and discourage 
the claims of adventurous and busthng incapacity, 
por reasons like these, the teim of serving was 
extended; and yet it was hmited to four years, 
that the piopiietors might still have the oppoitu- 
pity of renewing then choice, without a resort to 
the extreme power of expulsion. Lastly, no ex- 
dnectoi was to be re-elected till after the lapse of 
^ yeai. The desire of preventing combinations 
among the directors for their continuance m office 
piobably dictated this enactment; of which, how- 
ever, the policy does not stand on very clear 
principles. 

The alterations which the statute effected in the 
constitution of the local government of Bengal, 
also proceeded on good giounds. A council, un- 
limited as to the number of its members, was, in 
effect, neaily a populai assembly; an organ, iff 
fitted to the executive administration of any state, 
much moie of a state in winch umty and decision 
pf movement weie of prime impoitance. But, 
If the hmitation of the number of the members 
was requisite, it certainly was not less so that- the 
governors of a fast using empne should be enjoined 
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to reside uniformly at the seat of government, 
where alone they could execute then functions 
with due infoimation, with perpetual concert, and 
with undisti acted attention. In these respects, 
the system was undoubtedly improved. But it is 
too obvious that the members of the new govern- 
ment, though men of considerable abihty, were 
selected by a very unfortunate rule. Two, of 
whom the governor was one, weie meiely conti- 
nued from the former admimstiation. The other 
thiee (as has aheady been obseived), sent from' 
England, had not lutheito served the Company. 
That IS, the piopeily Indian part of the govern- 
ment was to be controuled by a majoiity fiom 
England; an arrangement, by winch discredit 
was apparently cast on the former, and a foun- 
dation laid for endless jealousies and dissension. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature owed its ori- 
gin principally to a desue of piotecting the natives 
against the oppression of the European residents, 
of which the English public at that time enter- 
tained a strong and exaggerated idea. That the 
institution was on the whole wise, and that at the 
present time it serves many excellent purposes, 
cannot be doubted , but it seems to have been in- 
ti oduced somewhat abruptly among a people ex- 
tremely htigious, and botli accustomed and attach- 
ed to a more expeditious decision of smts than 
could be made to compoit with the dehbeiate foiv 
mahty of English jmispiudence. 
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In the same year which produced the regulating 
act, the parliament granted * to the Company a 
loan of igl,4i00,000 in exchequer bills, to become 
current in April 1779* which the Bank of 
England was authorized to make advances to the 
king. The conditions of the loan were, that the 
surplus of the clear revenue of the Company 
should be paid half yearly into the exchequer till 
the hquidation of the debt ; that, in the intenm, 
their annual dividend should be restiamed to six 
per cent , and that, until the reduction of their 
bond debt to ^1,500,000, the dividend should not 
exceed seven per cent. 

In closing this historical essay, it may be well 
to affoid some idea of the degree of wealth and 
prosperity which the Company had now reached. 
For this purpose, the following brief notices are 
exhibited, respecting the state of their commerce, 
teiiitorial levenue, and military foice. 

Exports. 

' Tlie average of their exports for eight years, 
Aora 1766 to 1773, both inclusive, was 


Goods and stores - - - ^550,393 

Bullion 121,239 

Total, per annum - ^671,632 


^ isiiiGeo irr,.c 61 . 
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Imports^ 

The average of the prune cost of imports fi’om 
India and China, fiom 1770 to 1773 inclusive, 
was, per annum s01,573,856.* 


Sales. 

The average of amount leceived foi sales at 
home, from Maich 1768 to Maich 1773, was, 
pel annum £3,4i23,397-f 


Shipping.! 

The shipping in the Company’s employ, anna 
1772, stood thus: 

Abroad and taken up - 55 Tons 39,83<> . 

At home and buildmg - 80 - 22,000 

Total - 85 Tons 61,836 

Dividend. 

The Corapany^s dividend had been, fiom Chi’ist- 
mas 1766 to Midsummer 177^, on an average, at 
about 11 per cent per annum. 

In the yeais 1772 and 1773, and some time 
aftei, it was only 6 per cent, pei annum. 


* Report, Select Committee, June 22, 1784 App, No. 15 
t Report of Directors, Februaiy 1784 
J Fifth Report , Secret Committee, 1773. 
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Revenues and Charges. 

Bengal.* 

The net revenues collected in the 
Bengal piovinces, for the year ending 
Apiil 1774^, was ----- - ^2,481,404 

The civil and militaiy charges were 1,488,435 


Fort St. George.^ 

The net revenues for the year ending 

Aprd 1774 , - . ^524,762 

Subsidies fiom the Nabob of Arcot 
and Rajah of Tanjoie, &c. - - . 362,545 


Charges, uz. 

Civil 5^51,104 

Military — to be defiayed by 
the Nabob - ^407,848 
Company - - 269,266 

677,114 

Fortifications ----- 86,774 


887,302 


814,992 


Surplus - - - 72,310 

Excess of payments for Nabob, &c. 

as above, uz . — ^Paid - 5^407,848 ■ 

Received ------ 362,545 

45,303 


Surplus - - - ^127,613 


* Report Fifth , Secret Committee, 1782 
f Report Fourth , Secret Committee, 1 782. 
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Bombay.* 

Net revenue foi the year ending April 


1774 ^10^1 63; 

Charges, civil and mihtaiy - - - - 347,387 

Deficiency - - £238,224 


Aemt. 

Bengal,^ SOth September, 1774. 

European Artdlery, 5 companies. 

Cavalry, 1 troop. 

Infantry, 3 legiments. 

Native Infantry, 23 battalions (besides 28 com- 
panies of Invalids}. 

In all, about 27>000 men. 

Fort St George, XAnTl^2. 

European Infantry - - 3,486 
Cavalry - - 68 

Aitilleiy - - 581 

' 4,135 

Sepoys 15,840 

Total - - - 19,97-^ 


* Repoit, Select Committee, 22^ June, 1784 
t Report Fifth, Committee of Seciecy, 17S2. 
t Repoit Ninth, Committee of Seciecy, 177 '.j 



Bombay* April 1774. 

Artillery 4S4 

European Infantry - _ - - 1,620 

2,054 

Sepoys - 4,346 

Total « - - 6,400 


* Report Fifth , Comnuttee of Secrecy, 1782 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A summary •Cfim of the changes in the internal admimstrd- 
iion of British India, subsequent to the Regulating Act 
of 1773. 


It has been stated, in the last chapter, that Mr. 
Hastings, at the commencement of his adminis-* 
liation, in 1772, adopted vaiious measiiies for the 
leahzaton of the teintonal levenues of Bengal. 
Among these, were the appointment of piovin- 
cial coUectois, being servants of the Company, 
and the settlement of the lands foi a penod of five 
years. 

The quinquennial term, though far preferable 
to the single yeai usual undei the Mahomedan 
system, was perhaps scarcely of sufiicient length 
to inspire the landholder with the requisite degree 
of confidence. The settlement, besides, having 
in aU cases been made with the highest bidder, 
the zemindar, or proper landholdei, had in many 
instances been superseded by the mere farmer of 
levenue , who naturally entered on his temporary 
occupancy in the spirit of an adventurer, resolved 
at all events, to make the most of his speculation. 
It seems also that the competition of the bidders 
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had been somewhat excessive. The sequel was 
that, either fiom the exoibitancy of the lents set- 
tled, or fiom the unthiifty management of the 
farmers, or fiom a combination of causes, the 
lenteis pioved unable to fulfil their engagements. 
At the end of the five years, the retmns exhibit- 
ed, in remissions and ii recover able balances, a 
deficit exceeding two millions sterlmg. 

Long before the actual expiration of the term, 
the ill success of the expeiiment was but too plain ; 
and the goveinment instituted some alterations m 
the mode of collection. The ofiice of the coUec- 
toi was abolished, and the functions attached to 
it were vested m piovincial councils, each con- 
sisting of a chief and council, with native as- 
sistants. 

This change, which took place in 1774, affect- 
ed only the machineiy of the financial administra- 
tion ; the quinquenpial settlement itself lemain- 
ing untouched. But, as the five yeais die'^ to a 
close, tlie whole subject occupied the deep atten- 
tion of some members of the government. Two 
plans foi the futme settlement and collectiqn of 
the levenues were fiamdd, and weie submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors , the 
one, by the governor general and Mr. Barwell, 
one of the membeis of council , the other, by 
Ml. Francis, also a membei of council, now Sir 
Phihp Fiancis. 

These gentlemen appear to have concurred in 
the opinion, since warmly combated, that the ze- 
3 D 



iiimdais were, in a stiict sense, propuetors of tTie 
soil. At least, this position is decisively laid 
down by Mi. Fiancis, and is no wheie negatived 
by the other wiiteis. They also agieed that it 
v/ould be expedient to lemstate such of the ze- 
mindars as had been displaced on occasion of the 
foimer settlement. They agieed, farthei, that it 
was reqmsite to alleviate, as much as possible, the 
pressure of taxation on the countiy. But, in the 
apphcation of these piinciples, they did not alto- 
gether coincide. 

According to the plan of Mr. Hastings, the 
lands weie to be let foi one di two lives at a fixed 
rate of rent, a fan piefeience being given to the 
zemindar, and a condition annexed to the lease 
that every defalcation of lent should be made 
good by the sale of an equivalent poition the 
■ zemmdariy. The whole system was to be Esta- 
blished by the authority of parliament, and in no 
manner or degree left alterable by the government 
for the time being, at home oi abroad. It was 
the cardinal piinciple of Mi. Fiancis that the 
jimma or rent of the lands should be fixed once 
for all, the condition of paying it being consider- 
ed as annexed to the soil itself, whosoever might 
be the holder. Defalcations weie, as in the plan 
of Mr. ' Hastings, to be made up by a piopor- 
tiohate attachment and sale of land. Mr. Francis 
formed an estimate of the probable amount of the 
whole revenue, by lating the lands somewhat be- 
low the average collections of the three preced- 
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ing yeaiSi He also computed the public expendi- 
ture m all its blanches, including an allowance for 
unfoieseen contingencies. And he found that the 
estimated income would not only cover the ex- 
pendituie so computed, but would leave an unap- 
piopiiated smplus besides. He pioposed, faither, 
certain regulations foi the piotection of the subor- 
dinate tenants in succession, against any injustice 
on the part of,»theii respective superiors. 

The papers, alluded to, of Mr. Hastings and 
Ml. Fiancis, are wutten with ability, and are irt 
some views highly inter esting. The plan of Mr. 
Hastings exhibits some ludimental tiaits, that of 
Ml. Fiancis a distinct outline, of that more per- 
fect system of teiiitoiial impost which was aftei- 
wards actually established in the provinces of Ben- 
gal, and has extended itself into other quarters of 
British India. The plan of Mi. Francis, besides, 
is prefaced by a historical renew of the financial 
administration and state of the provinces, both 
during the dominion of the Moguls, and under 
the government of the Company. This review 
has for its object to shew the decline of the coun- 
try during the latter period, and, though some- 
what exaggerated in parts, is valuable for the ta- 
lent and information which it displays. 

In December 1776, while the two plans in 
question were under reference to the Court of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Hastings, by hiS casting vote in 
council, instituted a temporary office, with a view 
to investigate the exact state and real value of the 
2 D 2 
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lands tlii’oughout the pi evinces, as a gioundwork 
foi any settlement which it might be thought pro- 
per to adopt. The office was committed to thiee 
of the most expeiienced civil servants, assisted by 
native agents. The gentlemen in whom this tiust 
was leposed conducted then enquiiieswith gieat la- 
bom* and lesearch , but then native coadjutors had 
probably embarked on the undertaking with views 
less pure j and, partly perhaps fiohi this ciicum- 
stance, and partly from the necessary magnitude 
and complexity of the task, the measure led to 
endless scrutinies, rather vexatious than satisfac- 
tory. Theoffice bad not fulfflied its intended ob- 
ject, when it was abolished by an oidei fiom the 
Court of Diiectois. But the Couit did not at 
that time adopt eithei of the financial plans sub- 
mitted to them fiom Bengal. Meanwhile, the sys- 
tem of annual settlements was lesuined, the pre- 
ference being always given to the zemindar, pio- 
■^ided he would engage for sucli an amount of 
lent as the zemindairy had before paid, oi as the 
piovmcial council should deem reasonable, and on 
condition that, in default of payment, an equiva- 
lent portion of his land should be sold. And thus 
the practice continued for some years. 

An alteration, but again lathei m the mechanism , 
than in the essential natm’e of the system, took 
place in 17SI. The piovmcial councils were witli- 
diawn, the persons who had been the chiefs of 
them being continued as individual collectors, 
while the task of inspection and luaiiageraent wAs 
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in a gieat measuie tiansfened to a committee of 
revenue instituted at Calcutta, and composed of 
five civil seivants qualified for the office by their 
infoimation and expeiicnce. Tlie mode of settle- 
ment underwent no mateiial variation. Th$! 
leases were to be annual, but with a geneialpio- 
mise of lencwal on the same terms, piovided the 
renter should have punctually fulfilled his engage- 
ment. 

Such is the leading outline of the measures re- 
lating to levenue which weie adopted undei the 
administration of Mr. Hastings. An equally 
lapid sketch of the proceedings of the same go- 
vernment with regaid to the dispensation of pub- 
lic justice may not be uninteresting to the reader. 

It has appealed in the preceding chapter that, 
by the regulations of Mr Hastings, a civil and a 
criminal court were created in each district, or 
collectoiship ; fiom the decisions of which courts 
an appeal lay, in all but vciy iiivial cases, to two 
superior tribunals sitting m Calcutta. The pro- 
vincial civil court, 01 Mofulssil Dewannee Adaw- 
iut, was held by the collector of revenue for the 
district , the superior civil court, or Sudder De- 
wannee Adawlut, by three or more members of the 
Calcutta Council. In all these cml courts, how- 
ever, the European judges weie assisted by na- 
tive officers. With respect to the cnminal judica- 
tories, as the imperial grant of the Dewannee to 
the Company did not convey with it the criminal 
jurisdigtiou of the country, the judges were na- 
g D 3 



tives appointed by the Nabob ; but, with a view 
to check the too fiequeut iiiegulaiities of Mus- 
sulman justice, a geneial contioul was exercised, 
over the Fojedaiiy, oi piovincial criminal coiu't, 
by the coUectoi , ovei the supeiioi crunmal court, 
oi Suddei Nizamut Adawlut, by the Goveinoi- 
Geneial and council. The collectoi was also in- 
vested with the guardianship of the police. 

Some changes of system were, not long aftei- 
waids, found requisite. The supervision of cri- 
minal justice proved so buidensome to the Go- 
vernor General, that the Nizamut Adawlut, 
eighteen months after its translation to Calcutta, 
was restored to Mooishedabad. Other alterations 
in the judicial depaitment necessaiily flowed from 
the supeisession, in of the collectoi ships of 
revenue by piovmcial councils. The functions of 
pohce pi eviously vested in the collector were now 
committed to native magistiates, styled fojedais , 
while thq administration of civil justice was to be 
exercised by the members of the piovincial coun- 
cil m rotation. 

Tins plan subsisted till the year I78O, when the 
government established courts of Dewannee Adaw- 
lut, distinct from the provincial copncils, and 
furnished with a civil cognizance ovei all matters, 
excepting such as related to the public levenue, 
which were permitted to remain under the juris- 
diction of the council. In the same yeai, the 
avocations of the Governor General and council 
hanng prevented them attendance in the Sudder 
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Dewannee Adawlut, that couit was placed^under 
the superintendance of a separate judge. The 
peison piefeired to this high office was Sir Ehjah 
Impcy, cliief justice of the Supieme Couit of Ju- 
dicatuie , an appointment, exceptionable on ge- 
neial pimciples, but in fact attended with this 
advantage, that the piofessional knowledge of the 
new judge enabled him to leform and methodize 
the piactice of the Dewannee courts according to 
the model, so fai as it could be made applicable, 
of Biitish jmispiudence. 

The following yeai, 1781, was distinguished 
by the lemoval of the fojedais, oi native magis- 
tiates, instituted in 1774. The pohee jurisdiction 
was to leside in the judges of the Dewannee 
Adawlut, or, wheie the government should espe- 
cially peimit, m the zemindar. In November 
1782, the government, by oidei of the Duectors 
at home, resumed the supeimtendance of the 
Suddei Dewannee Adawlut, and that court, 
agreeably to the statute of the 21st George III. 
c. 70 , was declaied a court of record. 

It was carefully provided by the government of 
Ml- Hastings* that, iti all civil suits legarding 
inhentance, mairjage, cast, and other rehgious 
usages 01 institutions, the laws of the Koran with 
lespect to Mahometans, and those of the Shaster 
2 n 4 

* See regulations of 21st August 1772, and of lltli Apnl 
}780, in Cplebrooke’s Supplement. 
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With respect to Gentoos, should be invaiiably 
maintained. The couits wcie also piovided with 
native officeis of both laces, learned in the ob- 
seivances enjoined by then lespective codes. In 
the ciimmal couits, the Mussulman law had been 
fully estabhshed pieviously to the inti oduetion of 
the BiiUsh powei ; and it was suffeicd by Mi. 
Hastings to retain its authoiity, subject to the in- 
teiposilion of tlie goveimnent or of the subordi- 
nate Biitish functionaiies, in cases wheie it au- 
thoiized flagiant injustice. 

In the yeai 1784, the British legislature deci- 
sively luteifeied, to legulate “the affans of the 
“ East-India Company, and of the Biitish pos- 
“ sessions m India ” To this end was passed the 
act of the 24'th Geo. III. c. 25, which composes 
the ground- woik of the piesent constitution 6f 
Biitish India. The leading featoe of the act was 
the establishment of the Boaid of Cominis- 
“ sioneis for the Affairs of India,” commonly 
known by the designation of the Board of Con- 
troLil; the piovince of which boaid is to supenn- 
tend and contioul the Company in tlie exercise 
df the political pait of their functions. A de- 
tailed account of the manner in which this con- 
tiouling power was to be exeicised, would not 
suit with the bievity leqmsite in the present 
sketch. The act also estabhshed a mode of judi- 
catme in England, for the tiial of persons charged 
with having committed offenses in the East-In* 
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d ies ; but its regulations foi this end there is the 
less occasion to desciibe, as they have never been 
put into practice. 

By the 29th section of the act, the Company 
were lequiied to investigate the tiuth of certain 
complaints which had pi evaded, of oppiessions 
inflicted on diveis rajahs, zeinindais, polygars, 
and other landlioldeis in British India j to rediess 
such grievances if they existed j and to establish 
“ upon piinciples of moderation and justice, ac- 
“ cording to the laws and constitution of India,” 
peilnanent rules for the futme collection of the 
tenitoiial revenues. To the important objects 
comprised in this requisition, the attention both 
of the Court of Directors and of the Board of 
Conti oul was earnestly directed; and, in lysdj 
Marquis Cornwallis proceeded to India as Go- 
vernor General, fmmshed with minute and speci- 
fic instructions for the institution of an improved 
system both of finance and of justice. 

The first alteration of moment effected by Lord 
Cornwallis, was the reunion' of the functions of 
cml justice and cnminal police with those of fi- 
nancial management in thepeison of the collector, 
by creating lum both the magistiate and the judge 
of the provincial civil court, or Mofussil Dewannee 
Adawlut. This measure was adopted in 1787, and 
was in fact stnctly conformable to the mstmctions 
of the Court of Directors and Board of Controuli 
who, in prescribing it; professed themiselves'to.be 
gmded, rather by a reference to the subsisting 
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tnanners and usages of the Indian people, than 
by abstract pimciples denved from couutues very 
drffeiently circumstanced. Meantime, thepioper 
court of the collectoi, as judge of levenue causes, 
remained separate fiom the Dewannee couit over 
which 113 now presided} and, while an appeal lay 
fiom hib decisions in the latter case to the Suddei 
Dewannee Adawlut, those in the foimei were ap-. 
pealable only to the Committee, oi, as it was now 
called, the Board, of Revenue, sitting at Cal- 
cutta. In the cities, however, of Mooi shedabad, 
Dacca, and Patna, the judge and magistiate was 
not invested with a financial capacity. The juris- 
diction of these ofiiceis was ciicuinsciibed by the 
himts of the cities m which they lespectively 
acted , and, witlun a city, there could be no need 
of a collector. 

About the close of 1790, the government of 
Lead Comwahis pievailed on the Nabob of Bengal 
to suirendei into the hands of the Company the 
supenntendance of ciiminal justice throughout 
the provinces. The inveteiate and peimcious 
abuses pievalent in the native judicatories form 
an ample vindication of this measure ; on which, 
howevei, the British goveinment embaiked with 
gieat reluctance, from then wish to spare, if 
possible, the only lemaimng prerogative of the 
Nabob. Tlie Nizamut Adawlut was now finally 
removed to ■ Calcutta ; and its judicial functions 
were lodged in the governor-geneial and council,- 
assisted by native assessors. Four- Com ts of (juv 
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ciiit were at the same time instituted, the judges 
being civil servants of the Company, with native 
assistants, foi the trial and punishment of offenses 
not cognizable by the magistiates, but under the 
obligation of reporting their sentences, in capital 
cases, for the confiiraation of the Nizamut Ad- 
awlul. 

Meanwhile, the system of civil justice undeiv 
went no mateiial alteration. But, in 1793, Lord 
Cornwalhs, deeming the mixtuie of the financial 
and judicial chaiacteis in the same persons incon- 
gruous, annulled, with the exception of certain 
peculiar and very inconsiderable cases, all the judi- 
cial powers of every kind previously enjoyed by 
the collectors, and also the appellate juiischction 
of the boaid of revenue. New courts for the 
cUffeicnt cities and distiictsweie instituted, under 
the supeiintendance of individual civil seivants, 
being of higher official rank than the collectors, 
who combined in themselves the functions of civil 
judge and magistiate. Provincial courts of ap- 
peal were, at the same time, appointed, consisting 
of thiee judges each , and, from these courts, 
again, an appeal was granted, in causes of a cer- 
tain importance, to the Sudder Dewannee Adaw- 
lut at Calcutta. All these courts, original and 
appellate, tvere provided with sytematic establish- 
ments of native officers, both Mussulman and 
Hindoo , and provision was made for the legulai^ 
appointment of native pleadeis or advocates by 
|;he Sudder Dewannee Adawlut. 
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These measuies weie connected with a radical 
and memoiable change in the financial system. 
The amount of the teriitoiial revenues to be yield- 
ed by the three provinces was settled in perpetuity, 
on an average, moderately taken, of the past col- 
lections. A default of payment was to be sup- 
phed by a proportionate sale of land. The rights 
of the landholder, and, at the same time, those 
of the infeiioi lentei or ryot, were defined with 
precision; the landholder being exempted from 
oppression on the one hand, and lestrained from 
it on the other ; for, as he was himself subject to 
no other means of contioul than the teiioi of an 
attachment and sale of Ins land, so he could re- 
cover Ins own dues from the lentei only by means 
of a legal process. 

The leformed systems established by Lord Corn,. 
waUis constitute, at this moment, the main fabric 
of the domestic adinimstiation in the provinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and, so far as ciicum- 
stances have made it practicable, throughout British 
India. In a concise sketch like the present, it 
would be impossible to afford even an abridged 
viewof thevanous and necessai’ily voluminous regu- 
lations of detail, which accompamed the fiist forma- 
tion, or have arisen out of the gi owing maturity, of 
the systems in question. It may be proper, however, 
to mention two modifications of some moment, 
which the constitution of government elected by 
Loid Cornwallis has of late years undergone ; 
and to add, under a thud head, an important ex- 
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eeption which has been made, in the extension 
of that constitution to the othei paits of Biitish 
India. 

First; by the plan of Loid Cornwallis, the 
judges of the two principal Adawluts weie the Go- 
vernoi -general and Council. The punctual dis- 
charge of the duties attaching to these ofiSces be- 
came, amidst the gradual mcrease of the do- 
minions subject to the piesidency of Calcutta, 
less and less compatible with the labouis insepaia- 
ble fiom the supreme admimstiation of affaiis. 
Partly for this reason, and partly because the ab- 
solute union of the judicial with the legislative 
and executive authonties appeared open to some 
sound objections in point of theoiy, Loid Welles- 
ley, during his admimstiation as Goveinoi of Ben- 
' gal, introduced a legulation that the judges of the 
Suddei Dewannee and Nizamut Adawluts should 
be selected from the covenanted civil seiwants of 
the Company, being membeis of the supieme 
council. This regulation received the sanction of 
the Company at home. 

Secondly, It has been found necessaiy to revise 
the revenue system introduced by Lord Coinwal- 
hs, so fai as respected the powers granted, on the 
one hand, to the collector, and, on the othei, to 
the zemindar, in enforcing their lespective de- 
mands for revenue. It had been a leading princi- 
ple with Lord Cornwallis to withhold all judicial 
or arbitrary authority both from the collector and 



from the zemindar. Tins principle was dictated by 
enlarged considerations of justice and of policy ; 
for, although the expeiiment of a sepaiation be- 
tween the civil jmisdiction and the collectorship 
of the districts had before been made unsuccess- 
fully, yet that experiment could not be regarded as 
fail and satisfactory, since the collector had been 
then suffered to retain a judicial authority in mat- 
ters immediately concerning the revenue, and such 
an authoiity could not, without great inconveni- 
ence, be seveied from the geneial administration 
of civil justice. But the plan of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, though essentially wise and just, appeals to 
have involved a somewhat gieatei impiovement of 
social polity than the nature and habits of the 
people of Hindostan aie as yet qualified to’ en- 
dure. Although there can be no doubt that, in the' 
formation of the perpetual settlement, the estates 
had, in general, been assessed very moderately, 
the improvidence and mismanagement of the 
greater landholders quickly led to partial failures 
of payment and eqmvalent sales of land. The 
difficulty of apportioning the assessment on the 
, lot of land attached in such cases for sale, occa- 
sioned, on the part of the defaulters, various frauds 
highly injurious "'to the revenue. At the same 
time, the landholder complained that, by the legu- 
lations of the government, he was, in a great mea- 
sure, thrown on the mercy of the inferior renters, 
since the government annually demanded fiom 
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him, on pain of a pin’^ation of his land, what hfik 
could recovei fiom his lenters only by a tardy 
piocess of law. It must be owned that the com- 
plaint appears to have been not ill founded, and it 
applied, so fai as it extended, to the essence 
of the regulations in question. These circum- 
stances have led to the enactment of new rules ; 
(by which, in certain specified cases, and with 
forms veiy carefully piesciibcd, a power is giaiited 
to the zemindai of enfoicing payment on his te- 
nants by aiiesi j while, on the other hand, the col- 
lectoi IS, undci similai guaids, invested with the 
same author ity over the zemindar. Questionable 
,as this arrangement may seem in point of general 
principle, it has been suggested by the necessity 
of the case, the restrictions with which the discretion 
confer led on the collectoi and on the zemindar 
respectively has been accompanied will, it is hoped, 
sufficiently pi event the abuse of itj no abuse, in 
effect, as yet appears to have taken place; and, at 
the same time, the revenues aie realized without 
difficulty, and the piovinces exhibit a scene of 
.spreading andimpioving cultivation. 

In the third place, it seems proper to mention 
that, while the internal admmistiation of British 
I India in general has been modelled on that which 
j Lord Cornwallis fixed in Bengal, Behai, and 
. Orissa, yet this general lule has had its excep- 
. irons. The peipetual settlement made m those 
, provinces partly proceeded on the principle, that 
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tlie ordei of zemindars, as middle men between 
the goveinment and the cultivator of the sod, had 
acquiied a piesciiptive right to the protection of 
the State. But the zemindaiiy system was by no 
means universal throughout Hindostan. In many 
parts of it, there were no zemindars, and the in- 
termediate between the government and the body 
of ryots was the principal man of each vdlage, who 
either farmed from the goveinment all the rents of 
the village collectively, and then made his own 
agieements with the individual ryots, oi, acting as 
ti mimsterial officer , entered into separate agied- 
ments with the individual lyots, in behalf of the 
goveinment. It is clear that, in the foimei case, 
the head vdlagei resembled, though on a small 
scale, a zemindar, but the case was not geneial 
enough to invest those men with a prescriptive 
title.' At the same time, one grand local rea- 
son for the formation of an luevocable settle- 
ment in Bengal, which was the necessity of le- 
moVing the distrust infixed in the minds of the na- 
tives by the different shiftings that had taken place 
in the revenue system of the British goveinment, 
did not apply to other parts of British India. 
Prom these among other considerations, the sys- 
tem of a perpetual settlement has not yet been 
universally adopted by the Company ; and, at all 
events, the farther extension of it wiU probably be 
slow. A full and detailed examination of the sub- 
ject would be here out of theq(uestion , but it maybe 



seen in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, on the affaiis of the Company.* 


* The reader who wishes foi ampler infoimation respecting 
the matters tieated of in this chaptei is lefuied to Hainngton’s 
Elemental y Analysis of the Bengal Laws and Regulations , Cole- 
biooke’s Supplement to the Digest of Bengal Regulations and 
Laws , and the Fifth Report fiom the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1812, on the AflFairs of the East India 
Compaliy , together with the voluminous and very valuable do- 
cuments inserted in the Appendix to that Report Respecting 
the permanent settlement of the lands in the Bengal provinces, 
the minute of Mr Shoie (now Loid Tcignmoulh), dated the 
18th June 1789, is of the highest value The autboi will take 
the liberty of adding his humble opinion that, while the Fifth 
Report does willing justice to the good intentions of Lord 
Coinwallls, and of the authorities at home in appointing him 
to the Government General of India, it throughout exhibits 
a less fiiendly aspect towards the refoims Intioduced in Bengal 
hy,that eminent statesman than might have been expected and 
Wahed. 



CHAPTER V. 


Concluding Rejlexions 

The histoiy of the East-India Company, as faint-i 
ly sketched in the foiegoing pages, exhibits them 
undei three ditleient aspects. The fiist is that of 
a body puiely or principally commeicial, in which 
chaiactei they oiiginally appealed, and winch they 
retained for a century and a half. Circumstances 
then invested them with political and laipeiial 
functions, in which capacity they may be consi- 
deied, — cither w'lth respect to then foieign trans- 
actions, — those wais and negotiations that have 
remleied Gieat Biitain the aibiiiess of the Indian 
woiid, — or as domestic politicians, the soveicigns 
and legislatois of an extensive and populous em. 
pne. 

It was obseived, in the eaily part of this woik, 
that, but foi the chaitci granted by Queen Ehza- 
beth to the Company, the diiect trade between 
England and India must probably have perish- 
ed at its birth. A simdai remaik apparently ap- 
phes to eveiy stage in the histoiy of the puiely 
commercial existence of the Company. The 
privilege of an exclusive trade Still lemaincd ne- 
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cessary ; for the tiadeis had still the same difficul- 
ties to encountei ; tlie unsafe favour and uncer- 
tain counsels of Indian patrons ; the malice and 
stienglh of European nvals 5 the vacillating policy 
of the British government at home. 

The histoiy of the Company, subsequently to 
then acquisition of a militaiy and tenitoiial cha- 
racter, suggests leflexions of stdl greater interest 
and impoitance. In the pie'ceding pages, paiti- 
cular care has been taken to fuimsh a cncum* 
stantial desciiption of the steps by which tins 
mighty 1 evolution in the situation of the body 
was effected and matured; and tlie conclusion 
which lesults from the nairative may be summed 
up in tliese two leading positions ; that the heavy 
chaiges flequently uigcd against the eaily political 
transactions of the Company oi then seitants 
piocced on much exaggeration oi even fiction j 
and that, wheie the blame leally attaches, yet 
many impoitaut ciicumstances may be found of 
fail palliation oi apology 

With regard to the scivants of the Company, 
as distinct fiom the Company at home, some veiy 
atrocious accusations have, it is tiusted, met with 
a complete answer in the piogiess of the woik. 
Such aie the imputations of the minder of two 
nabobs in succession ; the stiU blacker charge of 
the murdei of three millions of persons, m 1769, 
by an artificial famine , as well as vaiious other 
calumnies of a lightei or deepei shade, which^ 
Without any specific mention of thenij have been- 
E 2 
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vlitually lefuted by a plain lecital of facts. A 
mass of minor mistatements is, in the same man- 
nei, tacitly, but, it is hoped, effectually, obvnated. 
It has been asseited, foi example, by a celebrated 
author, that, about the time of the restoration of 
Madras to the Company, at the peace of Aix-la- 
ChapeUe, “ the spmt of war and conquest seems 
“ to have taken possession of their servants in 

India, and nevei since to have left them.”* 
How far this lepiesentation is tiue, the present 
author has attempted fauly and candidly to ascer- 
tain in his third chapter j that it is at least not 
true Without exception, may surely appear from 
the account of the last admimstration of Lord 
Clive, given in the second. 

Those persons who have attiibuted to the ser- 
vants of the Company the offences alluded to, 
have sometimes fixed on the Company themselves 


* Wealth of Nations, Book V cb. 1. It may be added, that 
the whole account, shoit as it is, given by Dr Smith of the 
transactions in India about that time is inaccmate He says, 
“ During the Fiench wai which began iti 1741, the ambition 
“ of M Dupleix, the Piench governor of Pondicheny, in- 
“ volved them (the English India Company) in the wars' of the 
Cainatic, and in the pohtics of the Indian princes After 
" many signal successes, and equally signal losses, they at last 
lost Madias, &c ’’ The fact is, that it was not till afterihe 
French war which began m 1741, that the English weie m- 
yolved in the wais of the Carnatic and the politics of the Inchap 
piinces, and that, duung that Fiench wai, they had no- signal 
success, unless the repulse of the Fiench ft om Cuddalore cap 
conjiideied as such See Oriue’s Histoiy. 
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the guilt of encouiagement or connivance; in 
which case, the acquittal of the parties charged 
as principals must necessaiily cleai the supposed 
accessaiies. But there aie othei instances in 
which the Company were cleai, though then sei*. 
vants weie guilty. There were tunes, undoubt- 
edly, when the sei vants weie possessed with a 
spiiit of war and conquest, while the disposition 
of the Company at home has been uniformly pa- 
cific, excepting for one shoit period, which does 
not fall within the scope of the present history. 

So fai, on the othei hand, as the acts of the 
Company oi their servants at the outset of their 
teiritoiial career leally deserve censure, the fore- 
going pages at least exhibit some strong grounds 
of mitigation. The novelty of their situation was 
such as might naturally be expected both to se- 
duce men from their good intentions, and to per- 
plex the judgments even of those whose intentions 
might be the best. Much more, when this new 
situation was attained undei ' circumstances pecu- 
liarly calculated to inflame and imslead, their 
minds , — amidst war and tumult, the agitations of 
political contest, the exasperation of suffering, and 
the heating influence of success. 

The change of situation winch the Company 
underwent at the time m question was not indeed 
so essentially and radically marked as it may seem 
tp a superficial obseivei. Even befoie that peiiod, 
they had in some measme a political character, 
although their piedominant functions were com- 

2 J5 8 
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nieraal. Districts of a slight extent, but well ped^ 
pled, were attached to then principal settlements ; 
and ovei these tliey exeicised jurisdiction as sove- 
reigns. They made laws, dispensed justice, levied 
taxes, maintained troops, and negotiated with the 
countiy powers. But this was, aftei all, a domi- 
nion in mimature; and a dominion, suboidinate 
and subsidiary to atiade. A petty state, suddenly 
expanding to ten times its former dimensions, 
is placed in a piedicament sufficiently new and 
stiange; much more when, fiom being a meic 
appendage to anothei hemisphere, a satellite to a 
distant world, it becomes a primary body in a 
new sj'stem, and revolves attracting and attracted. 
The change of circumstances, theiefoie, which 
the Company expeiienccd by the accession of 
political and teiiitoiial power, though it might'be 
nothing m hind, was immense in degree. 

In framing alhances with the native princes, 
the Company and then servants did not at that 
time perceive, what a widei acquaintance with 
political science might have taught them, and 
what the event has abundantly proved, that, when 
an unequal union is foimed between two nations, 
the inequality must, at length, inevitably discover 
itself, and must increase. The distiust, jealousy, 
impatience, of dictation, and yet indolent lehance 
on support, which such a connexion tends to bleed 
on the weaker side, the spnit of officious piotccj 
tion and authoritative interfeiencc, which it natu- 
rally geneiates on the stionger, cannot lad, sooner 
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oy later, to produce contention, if ^not war; and 
the probable lesult is the inciease of that dispaiity 
in which the distuibance oiigmated. It was im- 
possible foz the activity, enteipiise, and coriscious 
supeiioiity of the British, long to associate on 
teims of equal fiiepdship .with Asiatic supineness 
and imbecility, 

It 13 sometimes urged as an apology for the 
folly and duplicity of which the weaker piities in 
such alliances aie apt to be guilty, that, ovei- 
shadowed and oveiboine as they aie by their 
paitneis, it is haidly within then powei to do 
otheiwisc. They aie the victims of then situ- 
ation. Under the cucumstances in which they 
aie placed, suspicion, fretfulness, and disaffection 
aye inseparable fiom the human heait. 

Consideied as an argument addressed to the ge- 
neiosity of the strongei side, which may be sup- 
posed to stand in need of every awakening sugges- 
tion, this plea would be most pei tinerit , but, to a 
neutial peison, sitting m judgment on both par- 
ties, it scaicely seems to aftbid a fan view of the 
case. So fai as this alleged moral necessity can 
be iiiged in behalf of the misconduct of the one 
Side, it seems equally available for that of the 
othei, The powerful ally who doramceis' insults, 
and oppresses, is suiely no less the victim of his 
situation than the humble associate who hates, le- 
pines, and mtiigues. It is as natural foi conscious 
ascendancy to be at once impeiious and neglectful, 
ps foi conscious dcpendeuce to be at once nnga- 
2 E 4i 
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tient and indolent; it is as much in character 
foi the one to use foice, as for the other to use 
fraud. 

These lemaiks aie not ofFeied with the iniqui- 
tous purpose of justifying oppiession, but to throw 
some doubt over the vulgar notion that the ex- 
cesses, whatever they were, of the British in India, 
were of so uncommon a kind, as to be explicable 
only from the anomalous nature of the system of 
the Company, Of the atiocities so liberally 
charged on the Company and their servants, after 
due allowance for mistatement, exaggeration, and 
those peculiar ciicuinstances of extenuation al- 
leady mentioned, how much wiU remain? Some 
poitioD, certainly , but, as ceitainly, not a larger 
mass, nor of a deeper die, than may be found in 
the history, foi an equal peiiod of time, of most 
governments on record. 

It has no where been maintained in the preced- 
ing pages, that the legislature acted unadvisedly, 
when it laid claim to a duect privity in the af- 
fairs of tire Company, and an immediate autho-' 
rity over then government. Such a pai amount 
contioul belongs of right to the ruhng powers at 
home, and was very justly assumed at the time in 
question. But it is peifectly consistent to con- 
tend, on the one hand, tliat such an assumption 
was on the whole expedient and requisite, and, 
on the other, to believe that the previous admi- 
nistration of the Company does not merit the ac- 
cumulated odium with which it has been pressed 
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down. The interposition of the mother couhti'y 
was on many accounts desirable , but we aie guilty 
of exaggeration when we represent it as having 
been impel lously called for by the blood of 
wronged and peisecuted India. 

It IS not, however, merely under the character 
•of a pohtical power engaged in negotiation and war 
that the foregoing work exlubits the Company ; it 
is in the still more inteiesting hght of legislators 
and governors. The author has, from economy 
of time, compiessed his statements on this subject 
within a veiy narrow space ; but he did so most 
reluctantly. In ti eating of the domestic admini- 
stration of British India, every advocate for the 
present Indian system would natuially be apt to 
err rather by copiousness than brevity. The sys- 
' tern has reached such a degree of piactical excel- 
lence, as nearly to have silenced accusation. 

There are those, mdeed, who, wMe they ad- 
mit the geneial merit of the system, deny that the 
Company, properly so called, are entitled to any 
share of the consequent praise. The legislature, 
they contend, and not the Company, has enjoyed 
the political management of India since 1784; 
which £61 a IS fixed as dividing the peiiod of mis- 
goveinraent from the existence of tlie improved 
and stdl improving constitution now established. 
The practice inference avowedly intended is, that 
the Company should^ be altogether discarded, and 
the reins of Indian government committed exclu- 
igively to the legislature^ 



But, even if it weie true that the CompaBy 
piisiuled the British empiie in India, till they weie 
placed uiidei the effective CQBtioul of the legisla- 
tuie at home in the yeai 1784, it woifld by no 
means follow that the agency of that body, as 
the oigan of Indian admipi&tiation, may be en- 
tiiely dispensed with, and then executive func- 
tions transfeiied to the British cabinet. The go- 
vernment of India at present resides in the com- 
bined hands of the Boaid of Conti oul and the 
Company ; and it is managed well. Because it is 
managed well by these joint authoiitics, we are 
,not entitled to conclude that it would be well- 
managed by eithei of them singly. Because the 
Company could not seive the pui’pose without the 
Board, we aie not authorized to assume that the 
Boai’d could serve the puipose without the Com-’ 
pany. In point of meie reasoning, it would be 
as coirect to affirm that, because a bowl requires 
to be paitially charged with some weightier mate- 
jial by way of bias, theiefore it should wholly 
consist of that weightiei mateiial. 

Whenevei an established system of administra- 
tion IS found to answer all the great purposes of 
government as fully as, under the pecuhar circum- 
stances of the case, it seems rational to expect, 
and when it at the same time discovers a principle 
of progressive sclf-impiovement, the practical 
statesman assumes that the fundamental elements 
and framework of such a system ought not lightly 
to be discomposed- He believes that the system 
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fs essentially good ; that it contains no inherent 
or capital imperfection, no consideiable inisar* 
langement oi waste of machinery. Now theie 
can be no room for denymg that the immense es^- 
tabhshment of the Company, whatever its uiihty» 
constitutes too laige a part of th,e apparatus em- 
ployed in the government of British India to be 
ineflPective. So vast a limb of the engine must be 
poweiful to make or to mar the efficiency of the 
whole 5 if not a valuable help, it must be a wi etch- 
ed hindrance. On the othei hand, with lespect to 
the benefits which the Biitish government actually 
confeis on the people of India, and that those 
benefits have been uniformly piogiessive, theie 
baldly appeals to be a dissentient opinion. Let 
those, then, who allow all these premises, reflect 
whether they can consistently deny the Company 
some share of piaise foi the present good govern- 
ment of Biitish India. Let them consider whe- 
ther the consecutive impiovements which have 
taken place in the internal polity of that state, 
and which have succeeded each other with a ra- 
pidity scarcely precedented in the social history of 
mankind, could possibly have been bi ought to 
•pass, if the giand operator of reform had been a liv- 
ing subject bound with a hfeleas carcase } an agent 
winch, at eveiy point of its ascending flight, 
should only have felt moie grievously the weight 
of its incumbeimg companion, v 

^ " And diagg’d at each remove a length’ning chain.” 
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But it has hitlierto been tacitly conceded to thd 
objector that the Company paid no consistent ov 
effective attention, to the happiness of their Indian 
subjects, befoie the appointment of the Boaid of 
Contioul in 1784 ; a concession which surely 
might have been withheld. That the existence 
of a superintending power, on the pait of the 
executive government at home, ovei the political 
tiansactions of the Company, is highly expedi- 
ent, theie can be no doubt. By constituting a 
medium of constant communication between the 
hopes, wishes, and acts, of the mother country 
and the dependent empiie lespectively, it draws 
the people of India within the atinospheie of Bri- 
tish sympathy and public opinion. It at once 
checks the proceedings of the Company, shength- 
ens then hands, and libeiahzes then views. The 
foregoing pages, howevei, may fuUy shew that 
previously, not only to the completion of this sys- 
tem in 1784, but even to its commencement 
in 1773> the Company weie at consideiable pains 
to impiove the condition of the native people 
inhabiting their dominions , that they puisued this 
object, with interiuption, indeed, and with the im- 
perfect knowledge natmal to inexperience, yet not 
without effect j and, m particulai, that the bioad 
outline of tlie system of internal economy at this 
moment established in then dominions was tiaced 
out so eaily as the yeai 177 ~‘* 

* See the thud chapter, towards the close, where this rcmaik 
IS expressly made The author cannot foihear adding, that the 

passage 
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It IS true that the celebrated enactment of 1784 
was the fiuit of a strong impression on the mmds 
of paihament and of the pubhc, with regaid to 
the previous misconduct of the Company, or la- 
thei of their governments abroad, Theie is one 
circumstance, howevei, respecting that general 
impression, which seems well worthy of mention. 
The principal theme of the national indignation 
was not so much the domestic as the foreign policy 
of the Company oi of their delegates. It was 
their wars, then alliances, their treatment of de.- 
pendent or tiibutaiy poweis. They weie thought 
to have evinced a bold, aggressive, domineeiing, 
gird exacting spirit, and the legislature pi escribed 
to them a disposition and a conduct more mode- 
late, foibeaiing, and pacific. No opinion is here 
meant to be eithei stated or insinuated respecting 
the compaiative meiits of the ambitious and inter- 
feiing system of Indian admimstiation on the one 
hand, and the unaspiixng and neutial system on the 
other. ’ They have both had then advocates , and 
advocates of no mean name. But, in point of 
fact, the parliament and the nation, in 1784, openly 
declared for the less enteipusing path ; and it was 
precisely to coxppel the Company to walk in it 
•that the Board of Conti oul was instituted. Now 
;what has been the sequel? Since that period, the 
system of neutrality and contentedness has been 

passage in question nas written befoie the mooting of the parti- 
‘eufai aiguinent which the text attempt* to icfute So also was 
a similar passage in the fourth chaptei, respecting th» revenue 
jilans of Mr Hastings and Mi Fiancis. 



Sfs^owedly abandoned ; the boundaries and the po- 
htical influence of the Indo-Biitish state have 
been immensely extended ; those who have 
achieved this greatness vindicate their proceedings 
on pnnciple, and on pimciple piosciibe the cau* 
-tious policy enjoined by the legisLituie in 1784 ^ 
and yet this gieatncss has been achieved with the 
express sanction of the legislatuie who enjoined tliaf 
policy, and of the Boaid of Contioul who were to 
enforce it, and in spite of the reclaiming voice of 
the Company on whom it was enjoined and to be 
^enforced. The question is not, w;hich of these 
pal ties judges coiiectly; but with what justice 
the legislature could now addiess the Company and 
say, “ Weie it not foi us, you would still be pui% 
“ suing the same hoinble and lapacious schemes 
“ from which we tore you in 1784.” 

Impeifect as the piecedmg woifc is,-— and the 
tLuthor deeply feels its impeifections,' — it may per^ 
haps serve the pui-pose of suggesting to the minds 
of some readers a more coirect idea of the past 
adnumstiation of Biitish India than they have 
lutheito entertained. It has attempted a candid 
and impartial exposition of facts, neither disguising 
the faults of the India Company, nor exaggeiating 
what they have done well. It may therefore thiow 
light on tlie subject of the meuts of the Companyj^ 
—on the one hand, with respect to the country,— r 

See MalccJm's Sketch of the PoheaJ History of India fioi?9 
.1784 to the present date. 
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ftn tke othei, With respect to the British dominions 
in the East. 

Fiom lis^hat motives, or with what view, the 
early offences, real or imagmaiy, of the Company 
are studiously placed, by some of then opponents 
at the present day, in so conspicuous a light, it is 
not easy to conjecture. Peihaps, it is thought 
that a corpoiation never ceases to be lUoially re- 
sponsible foi tlie acts committed at any period of 
its legal life. Peihaps, it is meant to be implied 
that the past tiansgressions, whatever they are, 
which have giown out of the system of the Com- 
pany, illustiate its piesent tendencies and propen- 
sities, and point lt out^as-a-fit object of violent 
jealousy, . Peihaps, nothing moie is intended than, 
by a rhetorical stiatagem, to diaw down odium ori 
'the pie&ent viitues of the system by exiubiting 
them in the disci editable Company of its past 
Vices. Peihaps, theie is no intention at all, be- 
yond the ebullition of vague dishke and hostility. 

Whatevei be the puipose of these letrospective 
criminations, it is fan- and legitimate, so far as 
historic truth will wan ant us, to confront them 
with retrospective praise. The plain, and, it iS 
trusted, dispassionate lecital presented by the foie- 
going woik surely exhibits the Company under 
various aspects by no means uufavouiable to theu? 
fame. 

At a time when the trade with India was tlie 
subject of a race among the coiumeicial stute^ 
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of Em’ope, and when preoccupancy was of the 
gieatest moment, they seemed to then* nation a 
share of that trade, moat valuable in itself, and 
still more valuable as including the reversion of 
an empiie. Assailed, by the malignant rivalry of 
foieign Emopeans, with the weapons both of ait 
and aims, sacrificed by then own monarchs to 
favouritism and foreign influence, and weighed 
down, in common with the rest of then country- 
men, by the effects of the wars and revolutions 
that distracted England during the seventeenth 
century, they yet preserved the national station 
in the Indian trade, by dint of extraoidinaiy ex- 
ertion, and at an immense cxpence. 

The immediate fruits of this traffic to England 
were, not only the supplies of desiiable commodi- 
ties, useful or luxuiious, foi her markets, ahd the , 
encouragement of her manufactures, but, also, m 
a pre-eminent degree, the impiovement of her 
naval skill and architectme, (foi the India Com- 
pany were the fii'st British meichants who em- 
ployed ships of great bui den), and the piomotion 
of her commerce with foreign Europe, by the re- 
expoitation to the continent of the chief part of 
the commodities bi ought fi om India. At the same 
time, the Company made various and large contri- 
butions to the national revenue , and, in their 
commercial transactions with the native powers of 
India, they established a character foi pi obi ty and 
integiity highly ci editable to the English name, 
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During the piosecution of this tiade, they ac- 
quit ed numerous settlements in the East, which 
they legulated and governed well. Those esta- 
blishments, piotected and fosteied in their infancy, 
quickly shot foith branches in eveiy diiection, 
which, gradually spieading out and meeting 
each other, have at length over-canopied Hin- 
dostan. But then giowth took place under 
heavy storms. The political rapacity of France, 
who avowedly sought in the East teiiitoiial ag- 
grandizement for herself, and the uttei debase- 
ment or extiipation of the Anglo-Indian name, 
forced on then nvals schemes of defensive ambi- 
tion. From that peiiod, the Company had a 
new chaiacter to sustain, and they sustained it 
tiiumphantly. Veiy moderately assisted by their 
oiyn mothei -country, from whom they derived, 
little other advantage than the liberty of recrmt- 
ing men at their own expense, they struggled 
against the French Company, zealously seconded 
by the Court of Versailles. They hazarded their 
whple capital and credit; they expended an im- 
mense sum of blood and of treasure ; and, after 
a contention of various fortune dunng twenty 
yeais, succeeded in planting a vast teriitoiial do- 
minion on the neck of the prostrated ambition of 
then enemies. 

Aided, indeed, by the counsels of theii parent 
state, but at their own cost (for they have con- 
stantly paid such of the King’s troops as they 
have employed), they have preserved, consoli- 
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dated, and extended tins doininion, till il 
length includes within itself almost all that 
commercial oi the ambitious spin! of Europe 
ever giasped at m India ; covering at once 
ruins of the French and Danish possessions, 
insula} and maiitime empiies of the Dutch 
Portuguese, and the continental empire of 
Moguls; and rich, almost without example, in 
vigahle riveis, accessible poasts, feitde plaips, ; 
a tluQnged and mdustiious population. 

In this emphe they have established, — by s 
gradations, indeed, but good government is e 
a woik of giadation, — and under the supe; 
tendance of the legislatuie, but not without e 
nent exertion on then own pait, — a system of 
hty so excellent as to compel the appiobation e^ 
of their enemies , a system of great present be 
fit, and of extensive promise. The numeri 
civil servants whom they employ in the local 
ministiation constitute such a body of pubhc fu: 
tionanes, as, foi knowledge, industiy, andintegn 
it would piobably be difficult to paiallel on eai 
The vast and efficient aimies which they hi 
foimed of their Asiatic subjects, — the skill, 1 
courage, and the discipline to which the sep 
soldiery has been tiamed, — the exalted military i 
comphshments of the Euiopean officers, — aie si 
jects of geneial notoriety and admiration. 

Tlie possession of the Indian empne is higl 
advanfcigeous to the mother counti'y. It opens 
her patrician order a spacious and noble field 
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employment ; a field m which every talent may 
be tiled and eveiy generous species of ambition 
giatified. It, in the same piopoition, leheves 
fiom the pressure of competition the various pro- 
fessional pursuits nearei home; thus, generally 
raising the late Of profit on the capital stock of 
the national genius, wisdom, and enterprise. It 
moie than reimburses, even in a pecumaiy point 
of view, the outlay of expense on the persons de- 
legated to the Indian service, by the wealth wluch 
many of those peisons bung back to then native 
land. It furnishes to the mother country such 
opportunities and advantages of commerce as she 
would in vain expect from the sanfe regions, if 
they weie subject, either tdthe despotism of Asia- 
tic piinces, 01 to the jealous sway of continental 
Europeans. It nchly ministers to hei reputation, 
which is hei power. Amidst all the tieasuies of the 
greatness of England, peihaps none more strongly 
excites the envy of hei Euiopean enemies than 
the gem of hei Indian empue. The vast supei- 
licial extent and unascei tamed populousness of 
l;hose dominions, the magnifying effect of then, 
remoteness, the recollection of the heroism by 
which they have been won and woin, the conse- 
crated memory of the eminent characters, the 
chiefs and sages, who have successively appeared 
on that lomantic scene and have vanished away, 
— all these imposing consideiations, mingled with 
confused hut splendid images of naval stiength 
gnd barbaric opulence, and ciowdcd togethei in 

2 F 2 
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a picture whose distance reveals the faded forms 
of eldei stoiy, the shadows of forgotten autociats 
and dynasties i eceding into fable, — unite to con- 
stitute India one of the pmicipal repositories of 
the gloiy of England in the eyes of foieigneis, 
one of the mansions where hei fame delights to 
dwell- 

By the acquisition of empiie, the Company 
have not been induced to neglect the extension 
and piomotion of the commeice, manufactuies* 
shipbuilding, seamanship, and vanous other mtei- 
ests, of this country. They have improved the 
intercourse of Gieat Britain with the jealous 
and capiicious government of China into some- 
thing like a solid commercial, connexion. The 
customs and duties levied on then tiade foim 
one of the staple resouices of the pubhc revenue. 
They have, at various peiiods, accommodated the 
pubhc with large sums of money, either in the 
shape of loan, gift, or pecuniary sacufice, as the 
price of a renewal of their privileges. Tliey have 
voluntarily afforded other aids to the public, as by 
laising seamen, and equipping ships of war, for 
the national navy.^ The munificent patronage 
which they have ever aflTorded to the cultivation of 
those blanches of literature that aie connected 
with the learning or antiquities of India may be 
mentioned as another ground on winch they aie 

* On the subject of the piofit denred by the nation fiom the 
Indian Company, see the appendix (No ]3,) to Mi Pluraraei's 
very sensible “ Letter to the Earl of Buckinghamshire,” 
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entitled to the favoui of their more enhghtened 
countrymen. Noi is it to be foigotten that they 
have lepeatedly conquered the dominions pos- 
sessed in India by the European enemies of this 
country, which conquests have been restored by 
by treaties of peace, for equivalents conferied on 
the nation, without any indemnification to that 
body at whose expense they had been made. 

What degree of commendation may be due to 
the Company on these grounds, it lests with the 
reader to determine , but, at least, the mention of 
then services and achievements cannot be irrele- 
vant at a period when so much has been said, and 
said with less study of accuracy than of effect, 
respecting then past misdeeds, and when many 
appear to decide on the important question con- 
cerning their merits rather in obedience to pre- 
judice and vague clamour, than from serious, 
deep, and impartial deliberation. 


THE END. 
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Private trade, injiuy produced by to the East-India Company’s, 
51 Review of the subject, 53 — 63 Encroachments of the 

intcilopeis, in the close of the 16th century, 95 — 97 
Profits, enormous, of the East-lndia Company, accounted for, 
13, 14 


Ramnarram, vice-nabob of Bebar, delivered up to Meer Cos- 
sim Ah Khan, 202—204 

Regulation acts oi mz, remarks on, 279—283, Act of 1784, 
abstrsjJt pf, with remarks, 364, 355. 
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Revenue of India, new mode of collecting, 325—328 Of Ben- 
gal, amount of, for 1774, 345 Of Port St George, ihd 


Sales, amount of, fiom 1768 to 1773, 340 <! > 

Sevajee, predatory incuisions of, 79,80 His death, 101, 

Shah Aulum invades the temtories of Meer Jaffier, 178 , hut is 
repelled by a British aimy, 179 Character of, 25G Nature 
of the treaty concluded on his pait by Loid Clive with the 
nabob Sujah Dowla, 238 — 26 

promoted by the fiist East India Company, 10,1 1 
Smith (Dr. Adam), observations of, on merchants and manutac- 
tureis, i~m Remaiks on them, m — ^vi His positions, rela- 
tive4:o those who live by piofit, examined, vii— xvii His re- 

marks on the institution ot the East-India Company, xlin, 
xhv Strictuies on them, xlv— Im. 

Sumatra, character of the native governments of, ISO, 131 Fac- 
tory of Bencoolen declared to be independent of Madras, 130 
Revolutions in its government, 132, 133 Fatal to the Eng- 
lish interests, 134 Then settlements re-established, 135. * 

Sujah Dowla, nabob of Oude, defeated by Majoi Carnac, 325 
And by Major Munro at Buxar, 236 His chaiactei, 239 
Restored to his dominions by Lord Clive, 258, 

Surcyah Dowla ascends the mnsnud of Bengal, 154. Attacks the 
English, 155, and takes Calcutta, 156, which is retaken by 
them, 158 He concludes a ’pacification with them, ibid. 
Defeated at Plassey, 161. 

Surat, factoiy of, established, 16, 17 Sufifeis from the wars be- 
tween the Mogul empire and the Mahrattas, 9, 3, 94. 

Syef ud Domla, death of, 295 The chaige of bis being mur- 
dered examined and refuted, 296, et seq. 

System of the East-India Company, excellence of, 378—383 


TtirJcey Company in possession of the spice trade, 5. Oppose 
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the establishment of the Bast-India Company, 5 Remaiks 
on their conduct, ibid 6 

V, 

Vamittart (Mi ) , president of Bengal, 183 Heads of his treaty 
with Meer Cossim All Khiin, 183, 184 Who surrenders to a 
Biitish foice, 185 Concludes the treaty of Monghu with 
Cossim Ah Khan, 210,211 

W 

f'V’ages, and profits, analogy between them, considered, 10—16. 


Zenuncfms, natpie of then tenure, 303— 305. 
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